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ABSTRACT 

An institutional self-study undertaken by Appalachian 
State University, North Carolina, as part of the accreditation 
process is ^presented. This volume covers stages 8 through 12 of a 
13-stage analysis,* which was based on a "Futures Creating Paradigm" 1 
created by the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities. The 83 objectives formulated for the institution are 
examined in terms* of compatibility, signi f icance , ^ strategies for 
implementation, future consequences, and feasibility. The 
compatibility among objectives for 11 aspects of the institution 
(e.g., educational program, library, financial resources), as judged 
by steering committee members, is y indicated by matrices. Committee 
members wrote b|ief futures Scenarios for objectives based on two 
assumptions (that the objective had been achieved or had not been 
undertaken), and developed specific strategies for the achievement of 
each objective. Attention was directed to possible future 
consequences of proposed policies for other sectors of the university 
(i*e., administration, ^educational program, financial resources, 
faculty, students, physical resources, special activities, and 
research). Feasibility tests were employed for two ^ categories of 
potential constraints to achieving objectives: national or regional 
constraints and internal constraints. (SW) 
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INTRODUCTION . [ 

/ With tti6 completion of Stage Severn in the^sj^ring ol 1980, the s<*U- 
study reached a logical midway point. Irts^Uutio^ and societal trend 
data had been coilect/ed and examined for indications of the neecjs and , 
opportunities facing each sector of tfie university in the 1980s. This 
process led to the formulation of 83 objectives for the 11 institutional 
sectors- « , 

* x 
When the F980 tall semester opened, the Steering Committee was 
,able to circulate across campus draft cop ies of Vo lume One, containing 
Stages One through Seven. " All segments of the university community were 
urged to examine this document and to send any comments or suggestions 
to the Steering Committee. Volunteers were also sought for participation 
in £ rages Nine through Twelve. 

The Stage Seven working groups had been instructed 1 " to generate 
objectives freely, w i thout concern tor matters such as < ompae ibi 1 i tv 
and feasibility. These questions were to be the focus of Stages Eight 
through Twelve. Jhus Volume Two represents the evaluative phase of 
the "self-study, in*which the 83 .ob jec t i ves formulated in Stage Sevea 
were more, careful ly examined irom^a variety 61 perspectives — 
(ompat ibi lity, Significance, strategies for implementation, future' J < 
consequences, and feasibility. , , 4 

t Stage Eight was completed by the Steering Committee. The work of. 
Stages Nine through Twelve was k accomp 1 ished by 24 committee.,, composed 
of approximately 132 persons from the faculty, administration! staff* 
and student body. Since the members ot these committees had not, in mps* 
instances, been a part of the groups that formulated the objectives, 
'they generally approacfied them with open minds,. In many instances, they 
were able to indicate where the objectives lacked clarity and to make 
suggestions as to how they could be strengthened. All Audi contributions 
were passed on to the Steering CommUtee tor its consideration in the 
revision phase oj Stage Thirteen. * ^ 

This volume contains the reports for Stages Eight through Twelve. 
It is -organized by stages so as to indicate clearly each step of the 
eva.iuative process and. to conform to the )se*i £-sc6dy jiiode 1 . HovTever, 
when the Steering Committee began its work of synthesis ijn Stage 
Th irte^nT^t discovered that each objective could be mor/ effectively 
evaluated by using an organizational tormat in which each ob^je^tivq 
was followed by* the Stage 9, 10, 11, and 12 reports relevant to that ^ 
objective. To assist the reader who might wish to follow this format, 
proceeding on an ob je< t i ve-by-object i ve bas;is rather than reading through 
each s'age in its entirety, the following matrix is provided as a guide 
to the appropriate pages. 
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STAGE EIGHT 



TESTING THE COMPATIBILITY. OF OBJECTIVES 



Once objeci ivosiwere formulated for each Institutional socsor, Li 
became important to determine whether they were harmonious with the 1 . 
institution's purpose and whether they could be mixed without negative 
etiects. Consequently, in Stage Eight each objective was tested against 
each element in ASU's current statement of purpose, against each element 
in the revised statement of purpose proposed by the Purpose working group 
in Stage Seven (Purpose Objective I), as well as against every other 
objective. 

The^teer ing Committee, which was responsible ior the\accomp 1 ishment 
ot this stage, quickly became aware of the complexity of the task., Each 
of the 83 objectives had to be tested againnt (1) 11 elements in the 
existing statement of purpose, (2) 11 elements in the revised statement 
ot purpose, and (3) Uu? other 82 objectives. This involved the construc- 
tion of several matrices containing over 8500 cells. In effect, the 
exercise required tha£ over 8500 decisions be made with regard to com- 
patibility. Recognizing that no one individual in a reasonable amount 
of time could give careful consideration to that number of <;Vises, the 
St-eering Committee divided the task so that each possible combination 
would be considered by approximately five members of the committee. 
Unless there was serious disagreement among the five members of the 
^ committee, it was decided that majority opinion would be accepted. 

The system that was developed to test compatibility involved the 
use' of the following symbols: C - 'Compat ib le ; N Neutral; I lncompai ible ; 
tfnd (when testing oTT^xpb ject ive against another) D - Duplicative. A rating 
of £ (Compatible) was to be given when the two /items were closely related 
and compatible. An N (Neutral) wa's to be used when the two items were not 
closely related, but involved no incompatibility. An 1 (Incompatible) was 
to 'indicate that a given objective was clearly incompatible with either 
an element in the statement of purpose or with another objective. Since 
some of the objectives formulated by the various working groups in Stage 
Seven contained similar elements, a D (Duplicative) was to indicate a • 
degree of similarity which might suggest that the two objectives could 
ultimately be combined, a 

The results ot "this exercise show that N was the most frequent \y ¥ 
used symbol. Given the tact that the 83 objectives wore rpeant to respond 
to the needs of 11 different sectors, this is not surprising. The committee 
discovered that many ot the objectives were simply not directly related to 
objectives formulated tor other sectors. For example, objectives that 
aimed at improving student services (e.g., the structure of the Student 
Affairs area; housing and health services; an effective judiciary system) 
were^njut found to be cioseLjw^elated to objectives com erned with improving 

She Tibrary or meeting specifii faculty needs. One might argue that funds 
o improve the library would.preibably not be available without continued 
igh enrollment, and that onfe factor in maintaining enrollment is £he 
provision of effective student services, but the two arenas of concern are 
*not directly ro.lated. « 

i 
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On the other hand, 2 high degree of correlation and compatibility 
was found, for example, between objectives concerned with encouraging 
research and improving the graduate program and between research objectives 
and library objectives. It seemed obvious that research activities were 
closely related to the gr^duaTe^j^ogram and to improvement of thftfl ibrary , 
.* as well as to the maintenance of a highly qualified faculty. 

Two cases of duplication were identified: Organization and Administration 
Objective li and Financial Resources Objective IV, both of which stressed 
the need for added emphasis on fund-raising; and Organization and Admini- 
stration III and Financial Resources V, both of which addressed the issue 
of enrollments. The designation of D for these two sets of objectives 
meant tfrat in Stage Thirteen the Steer^^iyi Committee would consider whether 
they could be effectively consolidated*. Given the fact that several other 
objectives received one or two D ratings, it seemed likely that other ca\ses 
of overlap and potential consolidation would be discovered as the objectives \ 
parsed through succeeding stages, % ^ 

Although in no instance did a majority oi the committee find a clear 
case of incompatibility, a number of objectives received at least two I 
ratings when tested against elements in the statement oi purpose or other 
objectives. The objectives most frequently cited by a min&rity as poten- 
tially incompatible with parts of the statement of purpose were Financial 
Resources Objectives I, II, and III and Organ izat ion J\nd Administration 
(Objective II. These objectives, responding to the prospect o( an era of 
continued inflation and deeremental budgeting, stressed the need for 
conservation and real location«of resources, greater accountability, and 
tjie dsve JopmeYU of financial priorities. Some questioned whether ASU 
could actually fulfill all df the commitments in its statement oi purpose 
under such circumstances. However, it was generally agreed that if economic 
conditions in the j.980s were as harsh as was anticipated, only by adopthffc 
the kind df measures advocated in these objectives could ASU hope to serve ' 
its constituency. Financial Resources Objective VI, which called tor the 
gradual shifting of a larger proportion of the costs of higher education 
to the- student, also attracted attention. Some questioned how, under such 
a policy, ASU could serve the needs of all of the members of Its constituency. 

Questions of potential incompatibility were also raised when*these 
objectives were tested against other objectives which recommended initiatives 
requiring new expenditures, of money. The tone of the objectives calling 
for conservation of resources seemed to suggest that there would be little 
» money available for new programs and services or for the improvement of 
some existing programs and services- However, the Steering- Committor noted 
that the working groups formu lat ing objectives in Stage Seven were instructed 
tu "blue sky, M to indicate what ASU ought to do to be prepared to meet the 
needs o 4 f its j£pnst ituency in the 1980s. Hence it yas to be expected that 
many objectives would entail large expenditures and that ultimately it would 
not be possible to achieve every objective. However, it was agreed that no 
one objective, when tested against thbse objectives calling for financial 
stringency, was absolutely precluded from being achieved. 
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Thus no cases of absolute incompatibility were discovered. But the 
Steering Committee was alerted to a number of instances of potential 
incompatibility. it was anticipated that additional questions concerning 
compatibility would be raised as a result of the ful ler .examination of 
objectives being undertaken in Stages Nine through Twelve and would have 
to be addressed in Stage Thirteen. 

The Stage Eight reports that follow are presented in the form of 
nine matrices: 

Compatibility of Objectives with institutional Purpose 
Compatibility of Object ives, wi th Proposed Revision of Statement 
of Purpose ' 

Compatibility of Purpose and Organization and Administration 

Objectives with Other Objectives 
Compatibility of Educational Program and Financial Resources 

Objectives with Other Objectives 
Compatibility of Faculty Objectives with Other Objectives 
Compatibility of Library Objectives with Other Objectives 
JCompat ibi I ! ty of Student Development Services Objectives 

with Other Objectives 
Compatibility of Physical Resources Objectives with Other 
Objectives 

Compatibility of Special Activities, Graduate Program, and 
Research Objectives with Other* Object ives 

The following coding symbols were used in the matrices: 

C Compatible 

N Neutral 

I Incompatible 

D DupLi* at ivo 
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STAGE NINE 
CONSTRUCTING A FUTURES .SCENARIO 

■ k 

r . ^ 

The* Stage Nine committees were urged to engage in a bit of creative 
, daydreaming about the future to attempt to answer the question, "What 
would ASU be like if...?" Specifically, the committees were asked to 
write brief futures scenarios for each objective assigned to them, 
f imagining the institution under two different conditions: 

Scenario A: Assuming chat the objective has been achieved/ 

Scenario B: Assuming that the objective was not undertaken. 

r - -The purpose of this exercise was to enhance the Steering Committee's 
understanding of the importance of each objective. It also would allow 
the committee to- place side by side a number of scenarios in order to^ 
gain some insight into the potential cumulative impact of several actions 
*or events. In other words, by shuffling scenarios, the committee would* 
be able to consider'a number of alternative futures. 

Despite the fact that few s Stage Nine committee members had any 
previous experience Ln writing futures scenarios, they accepted their 
assignment good-natuTedly. Moreover, perhaps even to their own surprise, 
most committees reported that they enjoyed doing the exertise.. Many 
of the reports that: follow reflect the sense of freedom ^Ihat the 
committees felt in this stage and provided unexpected insights into the 
potential significance of an objectiv^ 
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Institutional Sector: PURPOSE 



Purpose I : ASU will seek to ensure that its statement of purpose accurately 
reflects 'the character and aspirations of the institution. Specifically, 
ASU will adopt the revised statement of purpose proposed by the Stage 7 
Purpose working group. 

» Scenario A: The objective has been *ach ieved. 
* * 

Because the* new statement represents a general, bu^ accurate and realistic, 
presentation of the purpose of the university, students and others interested 
in ASU now encounter $n up-to-date statement of purpose when they refer to 
the catalog or other university publications. Although much of the language 
of the previous statement remains, the revised statement^f f ers important 
^shifts in emphasis. For example, concern for the student's intellectual 
development and for academic excellence is strongly emphasized. Appalachian 1 
tradition of fbsteringdiversity and innovation and attending to students 1 
individual needs is acknowledged.' And ASU's responsiveness to national and 
global issues and its statewide responsibilities suggest a more cosmo- 
politan environment in the 1980s. ' ; 

These new emphases* help to sharpen the image and aspirations of ASU both 
in" the minds of prospective students and among the member s of the university 
community^who consult and place some credence in statements of purpose. v 
Moreover/ provision for periodic review of the statement, he Lps to guarantee 
that members of the ASU community will remain aware. ot the purpose of the 
institution ancl will be prepared to revise it when appropriate. This, in 
turn, helps to Assure prospective students of an accurate introduction 
to the inst i tut ion. ' * 

Scenario B:i The objective was not undertaken. 

. 1 s 

The statement of purpose that s,erved ASlX during the 1970s continues to 
appear in all official publications during the 1980s. Since this^statG- 
ment includes many laudable objectives which continue to guide the univer- 
sity, it remains a valid representation of ASU's purpose. Its pledge 
"to make its resources available to the people within its sphere of 
influence" may be A cause of some confusion since its "sphere of influence" 
is not clearly defined. And some might find its commitment to "serve as 
a force for ^social improvement" a bit vague and its commitment '/to co- 
s operate with all institutions and agencies which are dedicated to the 
betterment ot mankind" rather grandiose; but others might simply accept t 
these statements as typical of the genre. At any rate, it is possible 
that most people don't read statements of purpose very carefully anyway. 

Without provision for periodic review,, the statement of purpose is not 
given serious consideration again until the institution prepares for its 
next reaccreditat ion study. By that time, the statement has lost some 
of its relevance and much of its immediacy as a reflection of the spirit 
and character of the institution. ' * r~ 
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Purpose II ; ASU will v seek to, make itte statement o€ purpose operative 
by requiring that all new university programs, initiatives, and commitments 
A be consistent with Appalachian State University's official statement of 
purpose. \ 

V 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Given the general nature of any statement of purpose^Ore implementation 
of this po'licy did not have an immediate impact upon the development of 
new programs and initiatives* However, it does make those involved more* 
aware of the university's purpose and requires ' them to examine more 
carefully the appropriateness of any new programs. The requirement 
also adds greater credibility to the statement of purpose, since it is 
consulted itegularly* More frequent consideration of the 'statement makes 
it more likely that members of the Appalachian community wlil be alert 
to the need to revise the statement-* 

Not everyone is pleased with this requirement, however. It adds to the 
already heavy amount of paperwork and some feel that it is father 
ineffective, since it t* possible to justify almost anything, givEn 
the broad scope of the statement of purpose. 

Scenarlo*k: The objective was not undertaken. ^ 

N^w programs and initiatives continue* to be proposed and .adopted. Those 
fc in author i ty give some consideration to consistency with the university's 
purpose and generally are prepared to reject programs which are obviously 
inappropriate. The procedure for planning and approval of new academic 
programs required by the UNC General Administration guarantees that new 
academic prograi^s will be in conformity with ASU's mission. However, 
there is no specific guarantee that the issue of consistency with' ASU.'s 
' purp.os^will be formally addressed during the planning and approval 
process^Cpr initiatives not related to academic programs and, as a result! 
there are occasions when questions are raised and criticisms voiced 
concerning the appropriateness of some 'initiatives. 
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Purpose III : ASU will estlblish a procedure to review periodically the 
implementation of institutional objectives recommended in the final ^ 
stage of the self-study. 

' / 

Scenario A: The.objective has been 'achieved. 

Communications between the Chancellor and the Vice Chance^i^o.rs , on the 
one hand, and the Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning, on 
the othfer, are excellent. The committee is kept infomed'of Which 
... object iyles the administration is committed to pursuing, £S well as those- 
which •/ t feels are currently not feasible. The committee has developed 
irregular review procedure, whereby it examines the self-study re^ommen- 
datioqe and <consider,s whether any revisions or additions are necessary. 
It also makes recommendations of new subjects for planning. In effect, 
it Is fulfilling its charge as t\^, university committee for long-range 
planning. Members of the committee are aware of the importance of their 
charge* and morale is high. Jhe university community is aHo aware of the 
fact that;, the self-study' recommendations are being given careful consider- 
ation and that many hgye been, or are in the process of being, implemented. 
This serves to reduce the normal amount of cynicism usually associated 
with self-studies and committee work in general. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Despite the absence of any review process, many of the self-study 
recommendations are implemented. However, many of the recommendations 
ajre simply forgotten as time passes. Some of the recommendations prove 
to be inappropriate as circumstances change, and without a process of 
review or revision these recommendations are either allowed to die a 
quiet death or, worse, are followed in spite of changed circumstances. 
In effect, the self-study has failed to provide ASU with the basis £or 
a continuous long-range planning process. This confirms the opinion of" 
those who had questioned the utility of undertaking a nohtraditional 
.self-study based on a long-range planning model. 
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Institutional Sector: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Organization and Administration I : To implement programs leading to greater 
energy conservation, ef f iciency,, and accountability and to be prepared to 
evaluate academic, co-curricular , 'and extra-curricular programs in terms of 
energy consumption versus their value to the institution (e.g., cluster 
courses, field trips, forensics, athletics, and off-campus facilities such 
as the New York Loft, Washington Appalachian House, and Carop Broadstone). 
* * 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

As the plans for^th*. university's use of the more plentiful and more 
.economical alternate fuels are realized, the financial resources applied 
to heating the campus are reduced substantially, resulting in the avail- 
ability of the resources for other purposes. A large portion of such 
costs impact self-supporting student support (auxiliary) services. The 
expense to the student of attending the university i£*now lower because 
of this program. Similar results are obtained from the extension of 
the computer-based anergy management system now centered in the Energy 
Management Center. This is made possible by the completion of the campus 
communication (cable) facility and the availability of increased resources 
to enhance central and remote energy monitoring and control equipment. 

, <p • * 

Energy use*is alsg minimized by the review of university programs, 
addressing scheduling of facilities and use of transporat ion. This, 
in turn, minimizes the effect of enejrgy use curtailment when mandated 
by external authorities. As an additional bonus, awareness and 
involvement in energy conservation programs prepare students' for 
functioning in an environment of curtailed energy resources. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. ' \ 

Failure to extend and further energy conservation and management programs 
and consider the use of energy in the development and review of all other 
university programs has resulted in the continuation of lopsided escalation 
of the energy costs to the uni /ersity. The cost of attending the university 
increases annually and significantly. Shortages of petroleum fuels curtail 
campus and o£f-campus programs. Governmental agencies consider unfavorably 
certain capital and grant requests. The university's standing in an energy- 
conscious society is harmed. The financial benefits of energy conservation 
We directed to other institutions as energy consumes an ever-increasing 
portion of Appalachian State University's resources. 
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Organization and Administration II ; In the face of adversity, such as dwind- 
ling financial resources, greater composition for those resources which are 
available, increased state and federal regulations affecting both admissions 
and personnel policies, and publ ic^demand for greater accountability, the admin- 
istration must be prepared- to make whatever changes are necessary to promote 
and , ensure the financial security of the institution. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The administration constant ly monitprs financial priorities, reallocating and 
conserving resources. The university strengthens grass roo^s support and 
achieves leaner, more efficient operations. Individual fund-raising efforts 
are encouraged, thereby raising internal support and morale. A strong gra- 
. duate program geared to the marketplace attracts highly motivated, bright 
studentswho strengthen the school internally. 

However, with ail agencies within the university free to go after the same 
funding sources, there is the risk that those sources may soon be either r 
exhausted or alienated. And over-emphasis on marketable graduate programs 
threatens the core — the undergraduate program. ' 

Scenario B: The objective was not iundertaken. 

Failure to pursue this goal has necessitated student fees so high that'ASU 
has lost one advantage over the private schools anj, lackinj^^rtbtrong scholar- 
ship program, now has fewer -and fewer students paying more an^Jjiore. 

* * \ 
Organization and Administration III : Implement immediate measures which will , 
allow ASU to maintain the controlled growth of the student body while taking 
positive steps to ensure that the overall quality of the institution and its 
academic product will not be compromised. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Because the number of faculty is dependent upon FTE enrollment, controlled 
growth assures faculty growth. The university is able to replace faculty who 
leave and to tenure good faculty. The curriculum maintains its comprehensive- 
ness and continues to diversify, with growth in the faculty. The university is 
able to continue to develop its physical facilities with the assurance of the 
revenue generated by a high level of enrollment. The residence hails, which 
are sqif-liquidat ing, remain full with controlled growth. 

» ^ 

Controlled growth necessary to realize the* above mentioned benefits is v , however 
very carefully monitored. For if the university grows too rapidly, it may find 
thai because of the declining number of high' school graduates, it is left with 
empty residence halls and classrooms. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The failure to maintain controlled growth has required a cut-back in services 
offered by the university. Faculty positions are lost and, as a direct result 
of that, curricular offerings are narrowed. The construction at\d renovation 
of facilities also decrease with the loss in fee pevenues; A cut-back* in 
staff is having ail adverse effect on the local economy (unemployment). Faced 
with these conditions, ASU reacts belatedly by enrolling less qualified 
students who require costly developmental assistance* 
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Organization and Administration IV : For the administration to he prepared « 
to revamp the academic structure of the university in .order to respond to 
a ooiieglai organization which will more clearly emphasize and differentiate 
the academic programs, object Ives ^ and interests 'in the natural, physical, 
mathematical, and technical Sciences from those of. the social sciences,' 
fine arts, or humanities. 

Scenario A: The objective has* been achieved. 

Although the primary missions of Appalachian State University - to teach, 
conduct research, and serve its region - had not changed, departments 
found the organizational structure of the university to be inhibiting 
and cumbersome. Because of the wide diversity of disciplines which 
existed within each college, department chairpersons and faculties felt 
their dean gave little attention to their specialized neSds and little 
or no encouragement to the development of new programs and research 
projects. * 

Responding to these expressed feelings, as well as the need for more 
accountability in fclgher education and the ever-increasing specialization 
in all academic disciplines, the Chancellor appointed a task force composed 
of members of the faculty, administration, and student body to study the 
academic* structure of Appa lachiaa Sta te University. This task force, * 
realizing the magnitude of Its charge, sought Input from all areas of the 
university community. Faculty, administrators, and students sensed a 
feeling of M a new day 1 ' and responded In large numbers to the task force's 
request for Input. 

After much fact-finding arid discussion, the task force recommended a new 
academic structure which reflected a more homogeneous grouping of de- 
* .partments and programs. This new structure enables the new colleges to 
.more clearly define their goals and objectives. Each college functions 
.effectively and efficiently under the new organization. Because of the 
commonalities of the departments housed In the new colleges, each dean 
more easily functions as an advocate for his/her college. Research 
projects, as well as new and relevant academic programs, are more easily 
established, and students express the feeling that they can more readily 
Identify their goals. Faculty members express the feeling that a higher 
quality student will be attracted because of the new structure. As a 
result a highly qualified, graduate enters his/her chosen profession* 

\ * , 
Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 1 » 

t 

The primary missions of ASU have not changed. The collegia!, structure which 
^ served the university during the 1970s remains Intact. Because of the Wide 
diversity of disciplines found In each college,* the deans continue to feel 
frustration owing prlmariLy to their Inability to Identify with the special- 
ized needs of each department. Department cha Irpersons . f ee I the needs of 
their department are not being met and are consistently being placed In a 
"no-win" relationship with their dean on one hand and their faculty on the 
other. Faculty members feel their Input into the future of their department 
and college Is not heard nor even desired by the administration. Cost 
effective methods of administering and delivering Instruction are not con- 
sidered because of the administration's lack of knowledge of the methodology 
and goals of each of the diverse departments In the college. The development 
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ot new programs and research projects is considered by the faculty to be ' 
so cumbersbme that a general feeling of M why try" prevails. As a result,, 
Appalachian's programs remain unchanged through the 1980s. 

On the other hand, some faculty members often talk of how glad they are that 
the ^considered changes we re* not put into effect. These' convert ions in- 
variably include discussions of the mopey'saved, the free exchange of ideas 
which takes place between disciplines within a college, ,and the^feeiing of * 
being a part of the total university — all of which they feel would have 
been almost impossible under the proposed restructuring. 

Organization and A dministration V : To provide the organizational structure 
and administrative leadership for the integration (combining) and enhancement* 
of research functions and responsibilities ifntler one unit which will be able 
co direct, coordinate, and promote these activities in the most efficient 
and effective manner possible. ' 

# 

s S?enario A: The objective has b,een achieved. 

\ 

Since the heed for an organizational structure -for research arose*^L a * 
time when there was an emphasis upan increasing efficiency, curtailing costs, 
and reducing administrative personnel, the single unit, operates within a- 
coiiegial model in which faculty perform many of the administrative tasks. 
Under the direction, of the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, there is 
a multi-tiered committee system which permits the colleges maximum flexi- 
bility and provides maximum assistance and utiftz-es the Graduate School as_ 
a coordinating body. 'This system has representatives from every department 
in the colleges at' the "informational and planning level" and representatives) 
from each college at the "coordinating and objective-setting" levels. 

* 

Because of this structure, the faculty feel involved in research efforts, ' 
„ al though the priority given to app 1 ied over ^tt *J i t tona 1 research receiv.es 
criticism. The coordinator has a close working relationship with members of 
the committees at both levels, thereby keeping in close contact with the 
4 needs of the region. In fact, many of tfie college representatives were 
chosen because of the contacts they had already established in the region. 
Since allocations of resources and v approval of projects are made by the 
coordinator under guidelines developed by the commi ttees and approved by 
departments, reasonable goals have been set. 

* 

This new structure has given research a more visible position in the university 
and has led to greater enthusiasm among research faculty, has attracted grad- 
uate students Interested in applied research, and has increases and expanded 
ASlPs reputation as a university with expertise^ 

Scenario^B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Because of the increasing need to respond to human problems in such areas 
as energy, housing, ,iand use, ancl social problems, the absence of an efficient 
coordinating, unit for research makes ASU less able to respond to regional 
needs. The institutions and agencies consult other universities.who.se organ- 
izations are more accessible. As a result, the institution is somewhat 
divided, as some colleges have developed research, "territories , " sometimes 
conducting research which is within the scope of other professionals within 
the university. -Howler, since the organization is diffuse, it is difficult 
to suggest a way to avoid providing inexpert applied research, since there 
is no single body which monitors quality and assists in obtaining funds. 
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Organization and Administration VI : To implement programs whi.ch will promote 
and provi'de for the continued growth and development of ASU's faculty, staff, 
* and students. * ■ - 

> Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. N 

Faculty^ The Center for 4 Instructional Development continues to support 4 
faculty and instructional development activities. Mare funds are available 
for professional growth opportunities, and the center now provides typing 
assistance to' faculty preparing materials for publication. This, of course, 
required additional staff personnel for the center, but has served to ease 
Somewhat the pressure on departmental secretaries. The center provides 
1 close support to the Graduate School and the University Research Committee. 

Closer ties between the cen.ter and Personnel Services have resulted iji better 
growth opportunities for both faculty and staff. The Employee Assistance 
Program Has expanded and, again, help is available' tp faculty and staff. ' 
Research opportunities are available. A 

Staff:* Personnel SerVices continues an active program of statf development 

and cooperates with the Center for instructional Development in sponsoring 

programs targeted for staff and* faculty. The Employee Assistance Program * 

is expanded and available-. In general, personal and professional growth 

are encouraged through a wider availability of existing courses and special 

training events. Tuition waivers are, avai lablc for employees and their - • 

fami I ies . *■ 

* • 

Students: in addition to regular course offerings, more cultural opportun- 
ities are available to students. The Artist and Lecture series has-been 
expanded and better booking procedures result in much greater utilization 
of Farthing Auditorium. When resource persdns* are brought to the campus, 
a major effort continues' to make them ,ava i lible to the total ASU family. 
Events are scheduled whenever possible to include faculty, students, staff, 
their families, and the eommunity. . 

Scenario B: The objective was ^ not undertaken. 

Faculty: Some funds are available for training and prof ess ional growth 
opportunities, but heavy travel costs coupled with state-mandated restric- 
tions and .inadequate funding have reduced greatly the mobility of the * * 
faculty** Research continues to be an uncoordinated effort, and few 
v resources are available. * There is no clear way for faculty members 'to 
have materials readied for publication* Because of heavy work 'loads, 
there is lflfct*le time Cor. service to the region. Programs exist, but arc 
restricted by low funding and an appearance of indifference to them. 

Staff: Again, programs* ex ist , but they do not seem to be too important. 
Some staff training ks offered.. The Employee Assistance Program continues 
to deal with .personnel concerns, but serves mostly as a. referral agency 
to of f-campus (sometimes expensive)^ resources . No services are available 
to family of .faculty and staff. 

Student"^ One or two cultural events are available each year, but many 
more occurring in Charlotte, Johnson City, Greensboro and all around are 
simply* not available to Boone because of a lack of funds to pay for them* 
Student opportunist ies are so limited that the "suitcase college" tag gets 
worse. /'High transportation and energy costs persist, and this fact in 
combination with an absence of opportunities leads to lowered enrollment 
_^9^>- an( l faculty retrenchment. v 
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Institutional Sector: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Educational Program 1 : To provide for continuous engagement, among students 
and faculty, in critical exploration of values and ethics as these relate 
to both individual and social dimensions of life. 

' Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

t 

Because of an institutional commitment to the exploration of values aod 
ethics, several cultural and Instructional changes have been made to assure 
continuous dialogue in these areas. For example, since one of the stated 
purposes of CeneraL Education is to provide students "an opportunity to 
develop value judgments and constructive attitudes, and the ability to 
function purposefully in a democratic society," interdisciplinary capstone 
courses have been incorporated into the general education requirements. 
These courses offer students and faculty the chance to^xpiore such issues 
as man f s responsibility for the environment, the impact of the energy 
crisis, social implications of changing 1 if es tvJ^e^V equa 1 opportunity, 
changing sex roles, expansionist versus reductionist? theories of growth, 
and individual responsibility to self and society. Specific departmental 
courses offering instruction in professional ethics in such areas as 
politics, business, journalism and education allow students to confront s\ 
these same issues from the perspective of their own discipline. Insti- ^ 
tutionai commitment to the teaching of values and ethics has also resulted 
in a "consc iausness raising, " similar do that which accompanied the women's 
movement in the '70s. Thus some attention is now paid to exploring values 
(particularly epistemoipgical and aesthetic values) in most social science 
and humanities courses. 

The achievement of this objective has resulted in a clearer picture among 
students of what western man, in .particular, defines as "the good life.' 1 
.Students are generally able to define their basic values and ethical systems 
beyond the cliche of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. M Many 
students, Jiowever, continue 'to stress only economic and material values in 
their definition of "purpose of life. 11 Such a decisioi. may be well-founded,* 
in fact, considering media and peer group support (including university 
placement services and educational publications) of this attitude. 

Scenario B; The objective was not undertaken. 

As we move into the '80s students seem to be more and more willing to accept 
the everyday machinations of big business and big government as simply the 
product of a rapidly expanding society. Ethical and values questions; s*. ,m 
to be overshadowed by a "get ahead at any cost" philosophy — a philosophy 
♦ bolstered by a shrinking job market, particularly for humanities and social 
science graduates. As a result of the growing complexity of the times,, 
students are confronted with a barrage of difficult decisions and choices., 
regarding their professions, the energy crisis, religion, politics, ec.pnojnics, 
etc. Although, ideally, these decisions are based on values, students oj££en 
do not have a c.iear picture of their own values. Despite course offerings! 
in .some colleges (such as "Social Responsibi 1 ity of Management" in the 
c-oil.ege of Business), which aim at values inquiry, many students make no 
attempt at values clarification but rather succumb t^> peer pressure, media 
propaganda or some external authority (such as parents or government) when 
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faced with moral or ethical decisions. In the classroom, teaching 
cpntinues to stress the factual and theoretical levels of subject matter 
without due consideration of the values level. Thus many students in such 
areas as computer science, chemistry, business, education, and medicine 
may be firmly grounded in the content of their discipline but not lully 
aware of the moral or ethical issues confronting these areas. Finally, 
the university's decision not to commit itself to curricula which stress 
values implies a laissez - faire attitude that may further complicate students 1 
decision-making about the future. Many may wonder if, in fact, adherence 
to a system of values is essential in our society, or if the quest for 
knowledge is unrelated to the quest for values. Many students, however, 
function quite comfortably without a clearly defined value or ethical 
system. Many also feel that, given the wide range of different and 
constantly changing values in the world today, it has become meaningless 
to try to discriminate between worthy and unworthy conduct. Considering 
the verbal and math deficiencies that afflict so many entering students, 
many would argue that the university would do better expending effort 
on teaching the "basics" than on some esoteric quest for values. 

Educational Program II : To provide for education in cultural diversity, 
particularly as this is related to the continuing viability of American 
society as an ongoing experiment in cj^l-tural pluralism and as it relates 
to intercuiturai communication and understanding at the international level. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Various courses and interdisciplinary programs have been introduced within 
the colleges to achieve greater intercuiturai communication and understanding 
at the international level. For example, interdisciplinary comparative 
government programs have been designed by the Departments of History, 
Political Science, Sociology, and Psychology. Also, the Department of 
foreign Languages has expanded its offerings and gives special recognition 
to the goal of ail ASy students achieving competence in one or more foreign 
languages. The College of Business has increased its emphasis on courses 
in the international areas of trade, economics, and law. The College of 
Fine and Applied Arts has provided within its course structure units and 
demonstrations of non-western art (including plays, music, etc.) to represent 
intercu) ^ral ethical and aesthetic values. The College of Learning and 
Human Development has increased its requirements in the areas of geogra- 
phical and historical mastery for teacher; training. Also this college 
has introduced new material deaiing^with matters affecting minority students, 
especially those newly arrived in this countir^. 

Greater sensitivity to cultural differences and a better understand Lng at 
the international level has been achieved'. Such an approach has not been 
without <£ost and a necessary reallocation of resources. 

Scenario B: The objective was* not undertaken. 

The goal of improving intercuiturai communication and understanding at the 
international level has been retained. However, its implementation is 
fragmentary. The existing foreign language requirement remains with no i 
greater inducement for a majority of the student body to enroll in foreign 
language courses. Attempts to build the interdisciplinary Business-Foreign 
Language program continues. Various international courses in history, 
government, etc. exist in isolation. International components in the 
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School of Business may grow* Representations in art, music, and drama 
continue to be largely in the western tradition. Teacher training may 
not provide enough background for the teacher to cope with minority 
students, especially those new to this culture. On the other hand, we 
are able to operate within a budget which does not strain the system 
in'coping extensively with intercultural affairs. 

Educational Prof^ram III : To provide for education with respect to the 
multifaceted problems and implications of human interaction with the environ- 
ment, particularly inclusive of instruction which will raise the level of 
sensitivity .to'the complex network of value issues which are at stake In 
all environmental policies. 

Scenario A; The objective has been achieved. 

A concerted effort to infuse all instructional programs' with the capability 
of providing increased sensitivity to, and knowledge of, environmental 
va^Vie issues has been implemented at ASU. Because of this effort, and 
despite the curricular trade-offs necessitated by it, ASU continues to 
fulfill its public trust to serve' its region by being responsive to, 
interpreting, and shaping societal change. The university enjoys the 
reputation of producing environmentally responsible professionals; of 
.extending its influence to future generations of environmental decision- 
makers through the mu Itipl ier , effect of the public school teachers it * 
trains; and of doing its part in producing environmentally knowledgeable 
citizen participants in planning/decision-making. 

* 

Since implementation, an enlightened perception of environmental vaiues^has 
diffused through the university community so that ASU serves as an exemplar 
of weighted assessment of its impact on its immediate environment and 
heightened sensitivity to its participation in the regional, state, national, 
and global environment. The university is viewed as a practitioner of sound 
environmental planning and its expertise is sought by those who seek to 
emulate these practices. Students are drawn to the university because of 
its affirmative action on environmental matfers and its graduates arc preferred, 

* * t 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. / 

Although environmental value issues have been of importance in isolated areas 
of ASU's curricular offerings, a reluctance to implement such an infusion 
in&o its instructional programs has led to an abrogation of its public trust 
to remain responsive to, interpret, and shape ^soc ie tal change. The graduates 
. bt the university have not demonstrated themselves to be environnjenta 1 ly 
/knowledgeable citizen participants in planning/decision-making. Because of 
/the environmentally uninformed posture of its teacher preparation programs, 
/ the university is viewed as an agency which compounds environmental^!**^- 
, sitivity, thereby reducing the employability of its graduates, This negative 
image is enhrfheed by the university's somewhat unenlightened assessment of 
its impact on its immediate environment and its greater environment of the 
region, state, nation, and globe. Isolated programs in the university 
continue to stress environmental awareness, but cJie potential for all 
programs to contribute in Some way is not realizej^. 
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Educational Program IV : To provide for elevation of the level of communi- 
cation skills and the level of appreciation of the language arts. 

, Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Entrance tests revealed that the basic language skills of the student 
body were substantially below the norm when compared to former student 
bodies . Departments throughout the university compla ined that their 
students were not as qualified as former classes and, as a result, the 
general level of quality had slipped dramatically. 

The university, committed to the basic educational principle of beginning 
instruction at the level one finds the student, established a committee 
within each colLege consisting of one member of each department, the 
assistant/associate dean, and one resource person trained in developmental 
and remedial education. The expressed purpose of this committee was to 
investigate the situation as it related to each department and that 
particular college. Each departmental representative was a member of 
the curriculum committee of his/her respective department. Acting on 
the recommendations 'of its curriculum committee, all departments have 
now ,es tabl ished a new course titled "Source Readings in (the discipl Lnc) 1 ' 
which is required of all majors and, further, have accepted the following 
additional recommendations as operating policy: % 

1. All faculty members agree to the concept that they, as well 
as the specialists, share the responsibility for^teaching 
basic communication skills to their majors. 

2. All faculty members agree to provide opportunities for 
developing basic communication skills in each course they 
teach by incorporating required short papers, one paper of 
extended length, and oral reports as part of the basic 
requirements. 

3. All faculty members agree to accept the responsibility of 
referring students whose work/performance demonstrates a 
lack ot basic communication skills to a special center for 
individual on group heLp. 

4. Th.e new course in "Source Readings 11 has the prerequisite that 
a student must have received a "P" on the basic communications 
entrance exam or have passed with a minimum grade of "C M the 
course titled "Improving Basic Communication Skills. 11 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

In order to maintain full enrollment, admission standards have been lowered. 
As a result, the applicant pool has remained high and Appa lach (an continues 
to be in high demand. The general feeling among the faculty regarding their 
^continued employment is one jpf security. But academic departments are faced 
with a dilemm^ Admission requirements are down and as a result the depart- 
ment enjoys full enrollment, but qualified students are considerably fewer 
than in past years. Professors compLain because they teel they must "weaken 1 
the course in order to maintain adequate enrollment. 
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Analysis of uiuraiKO exams reveals a weakness in basic commun u.illon skills 
among incoming students; however, suggestions to establish courses to 
Fevclop these skills continue to fall on deaf ears. The general leeling j 
among the administrators is that if Appalachian begins requiring remedial 
courses of a large number of its students, the word will spread amonf 
potential students and the result will be a substantial drop in the 
admissions pool, thus causing the adoption of severe retrenchment policies. 
Faculty members in general continue to blame the English and Reading 
Departments for the lack of basic communication skills and absolve 
themselves from any responsibility, in that regard. As a result, nothing 
is done and Appalachian's graduates no longer enjoy a favorable employ- 
ability status. 



Eduiat ional Prog ram V : To provide for a renewed commitment in the university's 
academic programs to meet the n^eeds — within our definition of mission — 
of all elements of society. 



Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

While the main campus at Boone remains dominated during, the regular, 
academic year by the younger adult learners (ages 18-24) , programs are 
increasingly being 4 designed and delivered via satellite campuses and 
interactive television to an increasingly older student, population both 
here and abroad. 

Emphasis is being given to programs designed to assist professional men 
and women in the transition to riew careers. Short-term leisure/ learning 
programs for the professional class as well as the retired are growing 
rapidly. Academic programs leading directly to a career are being expanded. 
Students, particularly older women and rrrinor it ies , who have basic skills 
deficiencies and/or psychological or motivational blocks to learning are 
being admitted to special programs designed to remove these barriers and 
help them to enter the program of their choice. Involvement with third 
world countries^ especially in the areas of energy, business, health, and 
teacher training, is on the increase. However, ASU. continues to be hampered 
by the limitations of financial and personnel resources. # 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 



1 



Stiff competition from the more consumer-oriented regional universities 
and private colleges has resulted in a de-emphasis in off-campus programs 



of all types. Repeated requests from the Faculty .Senate to "g< 
strengths" has resulted in the decision to emphasize a high qi 
graduate education in the traditional academic disciplines rej 
the impact on student enrollment and faculty positions. The 
projects no more than a 157. reduction in the size of the stud< 
the late *£0s and early '90s. Having made these decisions the 
now offers a high quality undergraduate program to the growing 
northwestern North Carolina along with a moderately successful 
education program. 
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Institutional Sector-: FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

( 

Knanctal Resources L ; The university will institute a program of continuous 
reexamination of financial priorities. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved, 

4 

The achievement of this objective has resulted in the allocation of the 
financial resources of the university to the areas of greatest need. 
The university is now more accountable in the way it utilizes its financial 
resources. Growing and^ declining programs are tagged, leading to a con- 
tinuous justification of the allocation pi resources. Continuous re- 
examination decreases the lag time between the recognition of the need 
for funds for new prograrrfs and the institutionalization of those funds. 
Differ^t entities within the university feel that their resctiirce problems 
will receive attention. Unrealistic services for students arjO faculty are' 
not promised. * , 4 

However, this continuous reexamination has led to constant fighting by 
administrators over the university "pie." The process has resulted in 
the creation of a mountaV ot paper to justify, expenditures . A great 
deai of time is being used to justify, positions. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Without a reexamination process, the university is forced to react to 
crises. For the 'university to change, resources must be tunneled to the 
areas needed. But without reexamination, resources are not properly 
allocated. The lag time between the need for resources and the provision 
of those resources is growing. The dynamic areas of the university are 
constantly short of resources. Areas which need to be pha&ed out continue 
to limp along. Faculty, students, and administrators feel that the system 
is unresponsive to needs. 

Financial Resources 11 : The university will pursue rigorously a program of 
conservation of resources in order to offset Dhe dwindling supplies of 
new money. * 

Scenario A: The objective has been' achieved. 

/ 

Because Appalachian State University is rigorously applying <r program of 
conservation of resources in order to offset the dwindling supplies of 
new money, one now sees a definite change in the following: use of 
existing learning spaces and facilities, organization of the school 
calendar, styles of new buildings, account/ability of faculty and 
administrators, ordering of suppliers, and interaction between higher 
administration and faculty with respect to budget matters. 

With reference to the use <5f existing learning spaces and the construction 
of new buildings, each college has developed more efficient use of its 
own specific learning areas and facilities by eliminating whenever possible 
those blocks of time during which areas are heated or cooled but not used. 
For example, departments within each college are sharing assigned class- . 
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rooms so as* lo make sure all classrooms* are in use during the peak 
daytime hours with minimum usage guring nighttime hours* In addition, 
the operating schedules of special learning facilities in respective 
departments (e.g., laboratories, resource rorfms, 'etc.), have been 
shortened so as to give students ample accessy to these facilities but 
yet curtail the use of fuel as much as possible. New buildings (completed 
and under construction) now conform to the Incest energy-conservation 
building codes with alternative fuels being used as their source of energy 
(e.g., heat pumps, passive solar heating, or wind power)** As a result 
of the above measures, ASU has become more attractive to state and federal 
granting agencies and has been awarded several grants and other funds in 
the area of energy production and conservation. 

Another area which has been changed to minimize fuel consumption during 
the winter months is the rearrangement of the academic calendar. Reading 
days and semester breaks have been eliminated, and the beginning of the 
spring semester has been moved back to mid-February. v 

As a result of the above and other measures taken by the separate 
departments to conserve all types of resources, one can clearly observe 
an increased amount of interaction and communication between faculty and 
higher admtri is tratio.n with respect to budget matters. No department 
wants to lose money that has been allocated to it. Thus one sees each 
department becoming more accountable for monies it has spent or is 
planning to spend. In sum, ASU is certainly serious about rigorously 
pursuing a program of conservation in all respects, thus rapidly becoming 
a model consumer and conservator of regional energy and material resources. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken*. 

Becaus^ ASU is lacking in a program of conservation of resources, there is 
gre^ concern Tas to whether this institution will continue to be solvent 
ancf an attractive institution to both faculty and students. Some of the 
disturbing results one sees because of this lacjc of planning and foresight 
are: 

!• With the increase of fuel costs and the dwindling supply of new 
money, it has been difficult for y the university to stay within 
its proposed annual budgets. Fuel costs are sapping more arid 
* more of the annual budget. 

2. As a rfcsult of the above, one sees a more objective and critical 
examination of existing programs and faculty. Funds for growing 
programs are declining, with funds for declining programs being 
nonexistent. * * 

3. In addition, students are having to bear an even greater proportion 
of the costs of their educat ion .in* ojrder to meat rising costs, thus 
affecting the abiiily of some students to attend ASU. As a result, 
the enrollment at ASU is declining ^id the range of diversity 
within the student body has narrowed 
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4, With the^ decline in enrollment, few new faculty members have 

been hired to replace retired faculty members, few new positions 
have beeiji granted, many part-time positions have been eliminated, 
and some^ educational prqgrams have been cancelled owing to lack 
of students. ■ * 

5^ New buildings do not conform to the latest energy-conservation 
building codes or use alternative sources of fuel. The new 
buildings are not much more efficient than the older ones. 

Thus, the future of /ASU is certainly insecure and is possibly heading 

toward ban^iuptcy. One can safely say that ASU at this point in time 

is not a inoCle ^consumer and/or conservator of regional energy and 
ma ter ia 1 reioajrces , 

' C 

Financial Resources lit ; The university will pursue a policy of reallocating 
resources rath'er than expecting funding for all new projects. 

Scenario A: The objective has been/achieved. 

\ / 

Owing ^o the university's comprehensive policy of reallocation oi existing 
resources, there have been not iceable changes in the structure and operation 
of Appalachian State University. With respect to monetary matters, ASU 
administrators, have been able to stay within the predicted budget guidelines 
and, more specifically, the increasing fuel budget has been met owing to 
the reallocation of funds. 

With regard to the development of educational programs, declining programs 
have been deleted with their monies being reallocated to growing programs 
(e.g., the adult-oriented programs which are geared to the growing student 
population over 22 years of age). Other reallocated funds have been used 
for the assistance of the elderly attending ASU (e.g., Elderhostel program), 
preschool care centers for working mothers attending ASU, the increased 
number of ethnic minorities attending ASU, women's athletic programs, special 
programs for learning disabled students, and remedial educational programs. 
As a result of these changes in programs and the reallocation of funds, 
one definitely sees more interaction and discussion among faculty members 
ejpnd between faculty and administrators about the definition of "a high 
quality program 11 at ASU. These discussions have been fueled by the 
competing demands from traditional programs, developmental programs, and 
^vocational programs for the available financial resources. 

Another significant change is the drastic curtailment of faculty off-campus 
travel. The result of this curtailment is more money for programs (such as 
the above) which are needed to attract e larger and more diversified student 
body. To compensate for the reduction in off-campus courses, there has 
been a shift to broadcast facilities and correspondence courses. 

In sum, the face of ASU has changed owing to the reallocation of resources, 
but these changes \\ave been deemed necessary so as to preserve tho^secur i ty 
of the tnsti tut ion.\ 
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Scenario *B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Since ASU lacks. a policy regarding reallocation of resources, the future 
of the university, and more specifically the financial solvency of the 
university, is in jeopardy* Annually the anxiety of ASU higher admin- 
istrators grows with the hop r e that the unlV^rsity^will receive at least 
enough funds in each new annual budget to cover existing programs. The 
instigation of new programs (e.g., programs for the elderly, preschool 
centers for working ASU mothers, programs for minorities, women's 
athletic programs, special programs for the disabled learner, remedial 
educational programs) has been impossible during the last few years 
owing to the lack of projected funds which ASU has not received, and 
t>he upcoming yeare^show no more promise. 

Owing to this unpredictability of the annua 1- budget, the lack ot other 
resources, and spiraling energy costs, non-energy related budget items 
(e.g., faculty services, student services, projected capital needs) 
have been receiving significantly less attention. In addition, there 
has been a reduction in the number of administrators and faculty (with 
no new positions being added), thus reducing the number and kinds of 
course. of ferings. If ASU continues in the same manner, across-the- 
bpard salary cuts may evefn be deemed necessary. The university's 
administration must soon realize that dependence on the annually awarded 
budget is not wise, tha,t financial priorities must be dealt with, and 
that reallocation of funds from unproductive and unnecessary areas of* 
the university to needed and productive areas must be made in order 
to ensure the productivity and solvency of this university. 

\ ' V- 
Financial Resources IV : The university will plan to seek funds Cor 
"inves tment" (or multiplier) purposes, wherein a definite "payback" 
would be achieved. * 

* 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

\ 

The university has been able to establish and maintain programs beyond 
what the legislature can support. ^Endowed professorships luring national 
and international ^authorities on to the faculty. Endowments also supple- 
ment salaries and provide support for research, publication, etc. By 
tapping business and industry, and by convincing those sectors that investing 
in Appalachian State University can provide a pay-off to them, the university 
also attracts students interested in those industries. Endowments are used 
for scholarships and help create programs related to global affairs and 
international relations. By demonstrating that it is alert to changing 
trends,, the university induces public and private institutions to provide 
funds to support research and program -deve lopment. at ASU. 

However, there is some jconcern that over-dependence on grants may create 
a boom-and-bust scenario. There is time lost from the classroom for those 
faculty who go out in the search for funds. Moreover, the small private 
contributor seems to be losing out in importance/ destroying a vital human 
e lement in the schoo 1 1 s deve lopment . 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Since the legislature is no longer able to fund the complete program, the 
university is declining from lack of funds - if not from lack of students. 
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Financial Resources V : The university will strive to assure an adequate 
level of funding by maintaining a high level of student enrollment while 
encouraging more diversity and excellence withift the student body. 

Within Objective V there seenTto,be three separate objectives which are 

as follows.: 1) to maintain a high level of student enrollment; 2) to 

attract a diverse student body; 3) to attract academically excellent students. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

1) Having maintained a high Level of enrollment, the university is abLe 
to continue to offer its present services and to expand and develop as 
necessary. Because funding is based on FTE enrollment, a high level of 
enrollment assures continued growth in the faculty. Curricula within 

the departments develop and diversify with adequately staffed departments. 
Continual construction and renovation of physical faciliti&s is also 
possible. Resident halls and classrooms are being used to maximum 
capacities and other student support facilities remain viable. 

2) The attraction of a diverse student body from other regions of the . 
cqunti^p«niJ from foreign countries has been beneficial to the total learning 
experience for students and faculty alike. The exposure to different 
cultures, perceptions, ideas, and religions of international students is 

an especially valuable experience for ASU's native students. With more 
students from other states, North Carolina students Learn more about the 
entire country both in and our. of the classroom. A large infLux of foreign 
students has required additional staff and services. From the actual 
admissions^ process to meeting the curricular, housing, and language needs 
of the foreign student, the university has committed more time and monpy 
than is required for native students. With present state regulations 
(allowing a maximum of 15% out-of-state enrollment), ASU can only hope to 
increase its out-of-state enrollment by about 600 students. 

3) ASU has derived many benefits from its policy of recruiting academically 
talented students. Students learn a great deal from each other, and being 
surrounded by good students has improved the educational experience for all 
students. Faculty are increasingly stimulated by bright students and are 
pressed to do their best to challenge the students. Morale has improved 
noticeably. The tact that ASU has good students is encouraging other good 
students to apply and helps to ensure continued achievement of the goal of 
high enrollment. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

1) Having failed to maintain its enrollments, ASU now finds that when 
faculty leave or retire, in many cases they cannot be replaced. Some 
non-tenured faculty cannSt be rehired. Academic programs and curricular 
of f er ings^have been narrowed. Necessary repairs and renovations of older 
buildings are neglected without adequate staff or monies. New construction 
is out of the question. Moreover, the necessary cutbacks in staft have 
adversely affected the local economy. 

2) Without the opportunity for exposure to different ways of Life* ASU 
students 1 education is narrow. Their chance to grow and learn about other 
ways of life is limited. 

ER?C . • ou 
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3) Failure to attract excellent students has had the effect of making 
ASU's good students feel unchallenged and they are beginning to trarrsfer 
to other institutions* Faculty, too, are becoming demoralized. 

1 
i 

Financial Resources VI ; While keeping student fees as low as possible, the 
university will pursue a policy of shifting gradually a, larger proportion 
of the financial burden of a college education to the person who will benefit 
directly therefrom — the student* 

SCSnario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Student fees have been raised, but university funds have become more 
erratic, depending on enrollments. As costs rise relative to other 
institutions, enrollments are threatened, leading Lo acceptance of 
marginal students as ASU's traditional students attegd oth^r institutions. 
Students' appreciation of their education does increase as its cost 
escalates* 0 * 

Programs which do not appeal to large numbers of students canaoL pay m 
their way. Consequently, the university is considering the discontinuance 
of several programs. Fees for supplies in high cost disciplines (chemistry) 
have discouraged students from majoring in those areas. 

\ 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. \ 

Society seems willing to finance institutions for only a small subset of 
society. Thus, ASU finds itself short of funds and must cut back services. 
Students' interest in education seems to be eroding. ^ 

! 

The university must decide whether to shift scarce funds to high cost 
areas or. to cut back programs in these disciplines. \ 
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*<j?stitutional Sector: FACULTY 

Faculty 1(A) : Appalachian State University will make every effort to 
continue to maintain a quality faculty with varied talents and backgrounds. 

-Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

As a result of caretul xurriculum reviews in every department, unnecessary 
'courses have been deleted from the catalog. This allows ca>/h department 
to offer certain courses on a more or less regular basis utilizing the * 
special expertise and interests of every faculty member. Through the 
Center for Instructional Development and. its Faculty Development Fund, 
faculty members can attend a variety of training events in the areas ol 
research , leadersh ip , and tra in ing . Interdisciplinary teach ing is en- 
couraged and procedures for faculty work loads have been developed to 
allow expanded use of team teaching techniques. Watauga College and 
the General College still continue to be more interdisciplinary than 
other units, but curriculum studies continue and avenues to consolidate 
basic courses in several fields are available. Departmental lines are % 
less pronounced and man.y faculty members cross ovet department lines to 
teach courses related to their area of expertise. The trend toward more, 
smaller departments seems to have reversed and the trend is now toward 
larger groupings (divisions) within, the several colleges. 

With regard to salaries, the university continues to have problems with 
"supply and demand" situations, and some faculty members continue J.o have 
higher salaries because of a lack of available personnel in those Melds. 
Efforts continue to hire more black faculty members, although the low 
percentage of blacks in the area continues to discourage those interviewing 
for positions. One major breakthrough has occurred, and women faculty 
members, where comparisons are possible (e.g., similar background, ex- 
perience, etc.), are now paid the same as their male counterparts. ^ 

Scenario B: The objective was hot undertaken. 

Because of rigid departmentalization and uncontrolled course duplication, 
course options are reduced and course offerings are generally ^fewer in 
number. Faculty size is constant, but the opportunity is reduced for 
faculty members to teach those very, special courses they enjoy., By 
maintaining, but not expanding, the funding and opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth (inflation taking its toll), faculty expertise and 
effectiveness are reduced. Although the university is "maintained, 11 , 
there is less enthusiasm, lowered morale, and a general state of. stag- 
nation seems to exist. Hiring efforts are maintained, but the general 
state of affairs works against good faculty* recruitment. Student enrollment 
goes down and the retrenc' nent that the pessimists expect anyway finally 
occurs. 

Summary: The difference between these scenarios is, generally, the 
utilization of resources, both human and financial. It is true that more 
money as needed, not just to offset inflation, but to overcome it. More 
important is the way we utilize whatever we have*. Departmental maintenance 
budgets are not enough. We must have instructional and faculty development 
funds. We must have money to pay expenses of new faculty coming for inter- 
views. If such a choice must be made, we should invest more in people than 
in things. Apd we must utilize better t^an ever the people and the things 
that we have. tr - 
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Faculty KB) : ASU will make ey£ry effort to encourage meaningful and 
necessary research and publication efforts by faculty. 

»* * * 

'Scenario Aj The objective has been achieved. 

The amount and quality of research are major criteria in the evaluation 
of a faculty member in terms of promotion, tenure, and merit pay. New 
faculty at ASU are more research-oriented, since their potential for 
t4fsearch and 'pubi ication weighs heavily f in the initial decision on ^1 
. whether or not they are hirted. ' , 

There has been some resistance from those faculty members who have seen 
their primary goal as teaching. Some have begun research when its 
importance to their career beWne obvious. Many, though, feel isolated 
with the university's change in emphasis. A stress on research in 
faculty evaluation poses problems of fairness. Vafciar.kms among the 
disciplines have led to uncertainty about standards to measure quantity 
and quality; hence, there are*stiii differing points of view about 
standards which are fair to all departments. 

Although research is emphasized, it is primarily applied research which' 
is Encouraged because ASU is a ''regional university." This type ut research 
is also more likely to be funded. 1 Faculty .who have pursued "theoretical 11 
research continue to find some encouragement, but potential new (.acuity, 
with a strong theoretical interest are less attracted to ASU. 

The impact on the quality of teaching is mixed. Some faculty engaged Ljou 
research are more up-to-date in their field and more enthusiastic; some 
communicate this knowledge and interest to their students, especially 
those in upper level classes. 'Others, as members of "research 4 teams" 
composed of a faculty member and graduate assistants, are making research 
more visible. The graduate assistants aid in research projects while 
acquiring research methodology. In some instances, teaching assistants 
in introductory courses have been inadequately prepared, and the quality 
of teaching has declined. In other cases, faculty members have devoted 
an inordinate amount of^ time and energy to research and permitted the * 
Equality of teaching to suffer. 

i 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Since ASU has not developed university-wide procedures to promote research 
and publication, the climate for jthese activities is somewhat sterile. The, 
quantity of publishing has declined and the faculty, generally, work with 
their daily teaching schedule and little else. Those who do research only 
for job, advancement have little real interest and produce resuit.s of dubious 
quality* Those pursuing research are on their own in many respects and 
continue to find little help in terms of released time, travel funds, and 
aid in the typing of manuscripts. It is primarily up to the faculty member 
himself/herself to create an environment in which to carry on. This may 
be positive in terms of individual faculty initiative, but demoralizing 
overall. 

Those who see their role here as primarily a teaching one are content to 

devote most of their resources to this end. New faculty, not oriented 

to research, are favorably inclined to join ASU. Those inclined to aulve 
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research may well decide a different academic environment is more wquducivis 
to their pursuits. With less research occurring and no rejeased time, 
faculty are still teaching more courses and hav* more time to devote to 
class preparation, although it seems many have settled in to the complacent 
life and are content to teach what was rather than w"hat could be\ Faculty 
members have additional time for personal pursuits. While these may be 
worthwhile, their activities do little to enhance the frontiers of knowLedge 
in higher education. * *~ s * 

Faculty l(C) : ASU will continue to encourage faculty to make important 
contributions to ther^ community and region, r % * 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved, , 

). 

By providing monetary incentives, granting released time and off-campus 
assignments, .and suppotting community and regionally-based programs, ASU 
has become a major .resource in the region as its faculty is involved in 
providing services and innovations to satisfy essential human needs and 
the university serves as a major force for social improvement^ The atlain- 
, ment of this goal has made the univers i ty ,an integral .part of the regional 
community ,* increased its financial grants and support, from local govern- 
ment and individuals, increased the enrollment of students I ifoin local liigh 
schools, and contributed to a significant improvement in tlie quality of" 
life in <the region as better social services are made available. This- 
has also served to lessen the traditional town/gown antipathies and has 
resulted in an expansion of off-campus programs and cultural activities, 
Lt has lessened the impact of local community colleges. However, the 
attainment of these goals has had some deleterious effects as faculty and 
other resources devoted to maintaining these programs have reduced the 
support available for teaching, research, and publications. There is 
also a sense that the university has wasted resources duplicating or 
replacing services provided by extant institutions, e.g. local churches, 
volunteer organizations, etc. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The university has decreased its support for community and regional 
activities* and consequently its force for social improvement has been 
dissipated as its resources are directed elsewhere. The amount of 
cultural programs and service activities has decreased to a degree, but 
other agencie's are replacing ASU's services and leadership, in some of 
these areas. While there 'is a s light ly *sma I ler enrollment of, local 
students and a decrease in funding from local and regional agencies, 
individual initiative by faculty mentH^s has limited this and some k 
degree of significant ASli influence continues despite the withdrawal 
of ASU's institutional support. The absence of university support for 
local activities allows ASU to promote "traditional"' univers ity goaLs 
such as teaching and scholarship, and internaL institutional service has 
become more significant in the university reward system. 




Faculty 1(D) ; ASU will make 'every effort to see that faculty are on the 
cutting edge of their disciplines as well 3S broadly knowledgeable about 
concerns of society and their solutions. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Though there Is scill a tendency to equate a narrow definition of research 
and the publication of papers with a professionally active and growing 
faculty, this definition has. expanded and grown, it recognizes that the 
quality of the faculty is perhaps the university's most important resource. 
Further It is seen that faculty well-being involves a mix of at least 
three Important factors — the intellectual, emotional, and physical. In 
this regard, intellectual productivity is viewed as an outcome that is 
dependent upon the process that proceeds it. 

A climate has been carefully developed within the institution which serves 
to foster and promote those processes that contribute to faculty produc- 
tivity. Support for the intellectual factor is still the more widely 
supported and accepted. The Center for Instructional Development has a 
larger budget and staff, it also serves as the focal point for the funding 
of a broad range of research and other creative activities. "One example 
of this expanded view is the support now gi.ven to faculty for their 
leadership roles in state and national professional organizations< In 
ail departments allotments for faculty travel to workshops, conferences, 
etc., have been increased and are used at the discretion of the individual 
faculty member. Sabbaticals, after seven years of service, are common 
though not available to, nor even desired by, all faculty. 

Within the area ot emotional factors, some institutional progress has 
hee.« made. A full-time counselor is employed by the university. This 
person deals with fatuity matters related to the prevention and treatment 
of psychological issues that interfere with faculty productivity. These 
include issues of burnout > stress, substance abuse, marital problems, 
career/development crimes, etc. This service receives mixed reviews ( rom 
the faculty. Those that have utilized the service readily praise its 
usefulness, while others remain very skeptical. 

In spite of mounting evidence showing the relationship between physical 
well-being and the total health of an individual, the institution's efforts 
in this area have met with a lukewarm reception on the part of faculty. 
Nevertheless, age-appropriate intramural activities, individual fitness 
programs, and physical facilities for these activities have been instituted 
and supported by the administration. 

Scenario Bi The objective was not undertaken. 

The administration and a majority of faculty continue to give lip service 
to the concept of faculty growth and development.. However, in truth, a 
combination of internal and external factors have reduced to a mere 
skeleton those substantive aspects which would serve to make the go<i 1 
more than a hollow boast. 

Owing to the national economic picture, the faculty is very concerned 
about job security. There is little turnover or "new blood" entering the 
university. Under the argument of "equal treatment for all" and following 
the belief that "merit" cannot be defined, a system of steps and time-in- 
grade has been adopted for the distribution of any salary increases. 
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Individual travel funds for attending conferences, workshops, etc., 

have, like the sabbatical, gone the way of the horseless carriage. 

The sensational expose of irrelevant and unnecessary travel on the part 

of several state officials coupled with a taxpayers' revolt and the 

general apathy on the part of faculty and other administrative officials 

within the university community, have served to contribute to this situation. 

Within the university itself, the Center for Instructional Development has 
been eliminated. It was a frill that was dropped from the budget in view 
of the fact that some felt it onLy served the few and never the many. 

Likewise, new programming and the addition of new courses are discouraged, 
This reflects the unspoken fear of changing the status quo or rocking the 
boat. It is supported by a complicated series of bureaucratic steps and 
justifying reports that must be completed before any programmatic changes 
can be made. The^e steps are so difficult to complete (includes complete 
surveys, statistical analysis of feasibility, etc.), that they preclude 
most attempts at change. This process is also assumed to prevent the 
addition of any academically questionable programs or courses to th^e 
curriculum and is a mainstay in. maintaining academic integrity. 

, Furthermore, it has become increasingly *lear that it is the responsibility 
of the individual faculty member to continue to grow and develop. The 
institution's role in this process has been over-exaggera ted in the past 
and the current situation reflects a better balance of institutional and 
ind iv idua 1 needs . 



Faculty 11(A. 1) : Appalachian State University will make contingency plans 
tor appropriate faculty responsiveness to changes in student population over 
the next decade. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The campus looks very different in 1990, as the focus is now upon inter- 
generational learning opportunities. Courses offered for credit and 
degree-seeking students have been opened up to lifelong learners who are 
seeking knowledge for noritraditional academic goals. Classes often have 
modular structures, and the student population is not constant for a 
semester-long period, as interested persons move in and out of requisite 
units of study. While these students are often in their 40's, 50's, or 
60 f s, they are motivated and sincere participants in the learning process 
and bring a new dimension to the classroom — that of prior experience, 
perhaps applied knowledge of related topics that can either threaten or 
support and enrich the professorial role,. There is an increased hit crest in , 
the liberal arts courses and in the general knowledge levels of the s^ jences 
as they apply to new discoveries and difficulties of everyday life in the 
decades ahead. 

The faculty have the option of increasing their knowledge of strategies 
for effective work with mature adults. An intergenorational classroom 
does not Lend itself to traditional pedagogical approaches for youth. 
It requires more skill in group processing, peer interactions, and ad hoc 
management of topics. Faculty experience^ with Eiderhostel students took 
the lead in establishing an ongoing series of workshops and clinics, for 
which activities faculty members were released one-quarter time for one 
semesxer to upgrade their skills* 
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The studenr services now include an expanded type of counseling and 
medical consultation for more mature students. Dormitory life is 
changed, because there are fewer full-time resident students and more 
'transients and family units needing shelter and food services. 

At the same time, off-campus programs have expanded dramatical iy. 
Professorial Leaching loads are cognizant of the time and elfort required 
to teach external clusters and individual courses. The on-campus credit 
requirements have been made more flexible. Off-campus enrollments now 
amount to nearly 50 o of the total. Rigorous academic standards arc 
maintained for these off-campus offerings. 

Scenario B; The objective was not undertaken. 

No adjustments were made to reflect the population demographics for higher 
education in the 1980s. As a result, all dormitories but one are closed. 
The total number of faculty has been reduced in commensurate fashion. 
Course offerings are extremely limited, and each faculty member is 
required to teach the equivalent of 21 semester hours per term. This 
leaves absolutely no time for off-campus extension or cluster work. The 
Community Services unit has been abolished. The General Assembly is 
cons idering el iminat ion of three campuses in the consolidated university 
system, and ASU is one of six such campuses being evaluated by the 
General Administrative staff. A report and recommendations are being 
submitted at the next session of the General Assembly. Summer school 
is no longer held. r 

Faculty 11(A. 2): In view of the growing propensity (or litigation, ASU will 
provide procedures and safeguards Lor the protection oi the I acuity. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The faculty of ASU is now provided with full liability insurance coverage 
for obligations incurred as a result of litigation against them arising 
from job-related functions and for payment of legal fees in defense of 
that litigation. ASU also offers its f acu I ty -comp le te and diverse in- 
service programs regarding the legal implications of, and responsibilities 
for, faculty performance. 

Because we live in a litigious world, necessity today demands that most 
professionals procure ma lpract ice insurance. The liability insurance 
policies provided by the university which assure faculty of payment of 
any judgment rendered against them arising from job-related functions, 
the $orth Carolina statute whiuh provides for legal counsel for the faculty, 
.and the in-service programs designed as" prevent ive measures fully cover that 
preser\t-day demand. The policies and programs further provide an added 
incentive and fringe benefit to both faculty and Jie university since such 
protection is an inducement to academic freedom and to freedom from concern 
about litigation expenses and thus an inducement to retention of capable 
and qualified faculty. At the # same time, such coverage is not intended to 
constitute encouragement by implication of rock ie.ssness that might result 
in negligence, nor of lack oL care for the student's right to privacy, 
equality, and personal and civil rights. 
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The in-service programs (seminars, lectures, and memoranda) conducted by 
various legal staff on the campus educate the faculty as to the areas of 
misfeasance, malfeasance, and nonfeasance in which they might be held 
legally responsible and serve as well to forewarn them of possible legal 
pitfalls so as to minimize the instances wherein the provisions of the 
liability policies and the statute have to be utilized. Noting the im- 
possibility of contemplating every possible type of litigation teachers 
might be subject to, the general areas of (1) negligence (tort), such as 
accidents in the chemistry "or biology laboratories, athletics, or in 
industrial education and technical work, (2) libel and slander in the 
classroom, (3) invasion of privacy, (4) violation of copyright laws, and 
(5) denial of equal tights and opportunities and violations of civil 
an3 personal rights are the most likely to be encountered. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The university has continued the partial liability coverage ol the 1970s. 
It provides in-service programs for tacuity concerning the legal impli- 
cations of, and responsibilities for, faculty performance. The liability 
insurance policy includes the payment of any judgment against faculty on 
limited or specific subject matters arising irom wrongful conduct by a 
„. faculty member within the course and scope of his/her employment except 
for (1) acts of fraud, dishonesty or illegality, (2) bodily injury or 
property damage, (3) false arrest, assault and battery, malicious prose- 
cution, defamation, wrongful entry or eviction, and (4) health-care 
malpractice by licensed or certified professionals. It does not cover 
payment for legal expenses. However, North Carolina statutes include 
a provision (G.S. 143-300.3) for the defense of any employee or former 
employee; therefore, the failure of the liability policy to include 
payment of legal fees is immaterial. 

Moreover, the university offers faculty a group program of liability 
insurance which does cover the first three exceptions enumerated above, 
up to a limit of $300,000 per person for bodily injury and $50,000 (or 
property damage at a nominal fee of $2.70 per annum ior the majority of 
teachers and at $8.20 per annum for those in high-risk categories, e.g., 
laboratory, athletics, etc., which policy also includes payment of defense 
expenses. in addition* each faculty member is covered by a separate 
liability policy for both bodily injury and destruction of property 
incident to his/her operation of a state-owned vehicle in the performance 
of his/her official duties. 

The rejection of the full nihility policy for faculty members was therefore 
of little significance; in view of the N.C. statutory provisions for payment 
of legal counsel fees and the pblicy substituted therefor, plus the group 
policy available at a nominal cost. 
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Faculty Il(B.l) : ASU will hold on to its special heritage of knowledge 
while responding to the multiplicity of society's concerns. Since ^the 
taculty are the primary interpreters and purveyors of this heritage, 
their views should be strongly considered in the setting of goals and 
policies. 
» 

Scenario A: The objective lias been achieved. 



ASU continues its heritage of knowledge by emphasizing the liberal arts. 
The administration and faculty v feel that it is important to instill a 
respect for knowledge per se in students rather than to provide purely 
career-oriented training. While certain fields require specialized 
knowledge and skills, a minimum pool of general knowledge is essential t 
for all disciplines. As technology creates more specialized employment, 
it is more important than ever for some members of the population to have 
a general education allowing them to cross lines to other employment 
opportunities. Society needs citizens with a background of understanding 
and general knowledge which will allow them to formulate broad goals for 
society, drawing from many technical areas. By securing the best available 
faculty from varying backgrounds and experiences and by giving the faculty 
a voice in setting goals and policies, the heritage of general knowledge 
has continued through the 1980s. 



Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 



ASU- has departed from its heritage ot a general education and now 
emphasizes highly specialized education. While the demand for highly 
specialized education is great and admirable, this approach is in 
opposition to -ASU ' s statement of purpose. However, pressures f rom — 
sources such as the General Administration and branches of local, state, 
and the federal government have pressured the university to place a much 
stronger emphasis on highly technical and career-oriented education. 
Since ASU could not endure the financial strain demanded by highly special- 
ized programs with its level of funding, the university has had to sacrifice 
the quality of its established heritage for one of questionable need for 
our region. ' ^ 

« 

Faculty '11(8.2) : Appalachian State University will strive to build a 
basis Cor mutual respect and understanding in order to prevent severe 
confrontations between the university and society as- a whole. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The university has sought to assert its role as a Lorce promoting the 
physical, intellectual, and aesthetic betterment of mankind. This is 
achieved through faculty and university involvement and support for local 
chapters of national organizations which promote these objectives. This 
serves to enrich and diversify the social, cultural, and political* life 
of the university, and, to a small degree, increase its impact and make 
tangible contributions to some' aspects of progress in the region, state, 
ar)d the broader society of which the university is a part. This has made 
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ASU more appealing to students '•and faculty, has promoted harmony with 
the mainstream of society, and lessened ASU's province ial ism. But it 
has also created turbulence with elements' in local, regional, and slate 
communities, decreasing support given by local students, agencies, and 
alumni, and increasing the possibilities of more town/gown conflicts. 

The results attained from the achievement of this goal are understood 
to be heavily influenced by the type of activities and groups which are 
supported* the degree to which they are perceived as "radical" by the 
local community, and the amount of Institutional support pro'vided. 

Scenarip B^^hte objective was not*undertaken. 

The university has declined to assert leadership in the promotion of the 
general area of human welfare. Consequently, vit risks becoming more 
provincial, mundane, vocationally-oriented, and less appealing to students, 
faculty, and foundations. While individual initiatives from students, 
faculty, and regional agencies continue to support some activities, a 
greater degree of discordance between the institution and society has re- 
developed. This has increased the generation gap between students and ^ 
faculty, inhibited dialogue throughout the university, and increased 
tensions to the extent that unionization has become more appealing to 
some /acuity members. However, this , refusal to become involved in social 
issues has had a salutary effect on the university's relationship with 
groups and agencies in the .region and ha's made ASU more appealing (as 
a shelter or haven from societal problems) to locjal students. 

Faculty 1I(B.3): ASU will encourage and preserve in the faculty those 
ethical values necessary to the protection of individual rights and the 
fostering of individual responsibility. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The goal of a liberal education is to expand one's intellectual curiosity. : 
Maintaining and reinforcing an appreciation of ethical and aesthetic values, 
aids the student in producing a personal code for decision-making through 
an awareness of value choices beyond self. Faculty members project value 
choices to the student within and outside of the classroom. Maintaining / 
high standards and expressing this formally as an objective of the univer- 1 * 
sity placed a burden on the faculty, while promoting a more creative and 
responsible f acu 1 ty-student environment in which to search for truth ~ 
the ultimate pursruit of the liberal education. As faculty seriously, 
assumed this responsibility, it became more evident to students that the. 
ramifications of one's decisions go fac beyond an individual's immediate 
self-satisfaction. Future technological, political, financial, legal, 
and professional choices are seen to hinge upon whether one will exploit 
a situation for personal gain or observe a broader scope of accountability 
/ to others. However, fapulty have emphasized that,, if the university pro- 
fesses high standards and yet the administration and support services are 
not also held to these, the objective rings hollow. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The university did not formally encourage in the faculty a set of ethi'cal 
values necessary for the protection of individual faculty-student rights. 

6u 
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and the fostering of individual responsibility. More and more we seem 
to educate students to become knowledgeable opportunists who know th* 
price of everything and the value of nothing. The university increasingly 
focuses on technical and scientific competence to meet the perceived 
societal needs for Specialized and professional skills. This narrow 
interest neglects the development of a social conscience^sensitized 
to the appreciation of ethical and aesthetic values. Consequently, the 
university continues to forfeit its moral authority and credibility as 
a center of liberal arts education. 

Faculty, 111(A) : The university will sharpen the process to measure and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the faculty in an effort to keep the faculty 
professionally alive. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

There already existed an established process for faculty development and 
funds for workshops. In an effort to achieve this objective, the 'funds 
were increased and there was greater encouragement on ail levels for 
faculty seeking to sharpen or expand t-eaching skills and knowledge. 
Faculty members are now granted released time for research and creative 
activity during a given .semester. More money has become available in' 
this area, as well as additional funds Cor faculty research grants and 
summer research grants available through the Graduate School and the 
University Research Committee. There is greater acknowledgement ol those 
receiving grants and a systematic evaluation of the work produced by 
these faculty,. The university is considering whether to publish those 
articles written as a result of such research money. 

The evaluation of the faculty is now a clearly prescribed process involving 
sev eral area s of the university — students, peers, chairpersons, and deans. 
Faculty are advised^of the results of the evaluation and counseled with 
regard to their needs academically and/or professionally. Faculty are 
then encouraged to seek further training, or to become involved in curficulum 
development projects to freshen teaching methods. There is great encourage- 
ment to seek this kind of help and it is not solely the respons ib i 1 i ty of 
the faculty member to initiate it. There is a more careful evaluation of 
CacuLty during the process of consideration for tenure and faculty who 
have not shown^improvement in weak areas are not offered tenure. Tenurecl 
faculty are also strongly urged to continue to study and refine teaching 
ski I Is. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

With money already available for">(aculty research and creative activity,, 
it was felt that no further supporter encouragement 'f or these activities 
was necessary. With escalating cosrfs", it is now difficult to do projects 
with the limited funds available #rid faculty are discouraged from applying 
by the competition for few award^. The*cost for workshops, seminars, and 
classes has made Xfi v£ry difficult for faculty to participate without 
substantial financial; aid, and it is very difficult to encourage faculty 
to retool £0 meet their changing disciplines. 

Th,* existing haphazard method of faculty evaluation has continued into the 
i$80s an?l this provides -some basis for decisions regarding tenure and' pro- 
, motion. However, "there are faculty who are* tenured despite weaknesses in 
/ >thft classroom and in»overall productivity. There is also an increase of 
, tenured faculty who "fail to continue to grow and innovate and who produce 
little research or*creative activity. n 
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Faculty III(B) : The university will avoid potential Cul 1- time ^part-time 
conflicts* 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

ASU has avoided this conflict by meeting its obligations to the students 
with prinjarily full-time faculty. While utilization of part-time employees 
>as been beneficial in certain situations, it has been used successfully 
on a limited basis only. The legislature has funded permanent employees 
which has allowed for slow, stable growth. There has been no lowering 
of morale due to the unrealistic demands of increased productivity by 
either the legislature or administration. The university and state have 
maintained an attitude that job security and morale are of paramount 
• importance to ,the faculty. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

ASU has moved into an area of possible conflict and dissention by handling 
growth and increased enrollment with the hiring of part-time rather than 
permanent faculty. As the Watauga County area continues to grow, the pool 
o£ highly qualified persons who will teach on a part-time bas is increases . 
Since the public demands an increasing accountability for public funds, 
the tendency is to fill positions with part-time employees whose salaries 
and fringe benefits are not as costly as those of full-time faculty. 
While pc*w-time employees accept jobs with the understanding that when 
the demand for their services no longer exists, their employment will 
terminate, their mere presence and availability remove the bargaining 
power of permanent faculty for increased* job security and benefits. Thus, 
morale problems exist within some departments. 

In addition to monetary and security issues, the role of part-time faculty 
in the departmental process is unclear. Should part-time faculty have 
equal voices in curriculum planning, as well as in directions the department 
will take? While many of these part-time persons are of very high quality, 
not all of them have the same long-term interest in the department's and 
university's wel 1-beingf as do- permanent employees. 

V 

r 

Faculty 1V(A) : In view of a declining real wage for most sections ot the 
population! including faculty members, the university will strive to hold 
faculty loss in real income to an amount no more than the national average 
and will strive to increase "indirect" means of compensation. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The university has been able to establish substantial fringe benefits 
which compensate fpr the loss in real inconu^ta the faculty. The, 
university has also been able to increase faculty salaries to a buying 
power equivalent to the other schools, in the system and has held the. loss 
in real income to no more than the national average. 

By raising salaries to a level competitive with other universities i*n the 
system, ASU is able to attract and retain quality faculty'and maintain a 
high ieycl of academic performance. The fringe benefits in increased 
insurance payments, tuition waivers for faculty children in other .schools 
in the system, and the sabbatical leave help offset the losses in real 
income and help encourage renewed study and research. 



Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken* 

The university continues as it has with salaries not as high as other 
schools in the system and raises not meeting the rate of inflation* 
Fringe benefits continue as they are, with the off-campus scholarly 
assignment possible, but no sabbatical leaves* 

The university is able to retain a high quality faculty -attracted by 
the environment and by the lower cost of living* However, ASU is not 
competitive in salaries with the larger schools in tfie system and will 
never have the research faculty that Chapel Hill has* More faculty will 
leave to return to business as the value of their salaries declines* 
This will be especially true in competitive areas such as the College 
of Bug^ness* With fewer "indirect" means of compensation, there is 
less encouragement of research and scholarly advancement, and increasing 
insurance costs further deflate the dollar value of the salary* Without 
substantial financial incentive, the quality of the faculty shows sighs 
that it may begin to decline. 

Faculty' IV(B) : The university will strive to acquire and maintain the 

best possible faculty in an era when resources are diminishing* In order 

co do this, the university will make every effort to expend as much of its 
budget as is possible on upgrading faculty salaries. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved* 

♦ 

Lobbying efforts, in combination with the findings o( several recent 
court cases, have resulted in the ASU faculty now being paid on a par 
with faculty in all of the 1.6 UNC campuses. The net effect of this 
has been generally to raise salaries at ASU* Continued efforts to 
reduce the number of administrators being paid under faculty slots has 
been successful. Hence more faculty funds are available for the teaching 
faculty. in addition, fund-raising efforts through the private sector 
have been notably successful and a fa ir' percentage of these monies has 
been earmarked\f or the establishment of endowed chairs, etc* However, 
in spite of these gains, the' faculty in general remains unhappy 'about 
the salary issue. This feeling is supported by statistics that continue 
to show faculty members receiving lower salaries than other comparably 
trained professionals who work in the private sector. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

In spite of attempts to the contrary, faculty salaries, at best, show 
only modest gains. And when compared with the private sector or even 
some of the other institutions within the UNC system, there is in fact 
a real loss. Part of this is owing to the far.t that the state iegisl.ir.ure 
has embarked on a program to widen the salary differentials between the 
various inst itutions % wirthin the UNC system. A glut of new Ph.D.,s in most 
disciplines keeps starting salaries low and diminishes the pressure to 
raise salary levels at the higher ranks. Additionally, new federal re- 
gulations concerning serv ices . tha t the university must provide, to its 
students has hindered any efforts on the part of the university to expand 
the percentage of its resources that it can allocate to faculty salaries. 
Notwithstanding these factors, the faculty, wliile naturally not happy with 
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the situation, is not unduly upset. Feelings of discontent have been 
mollified in part by the modest salary increments that have been forth- 
coming. Recruitment of qualif ied„ new faculty has been relatively un- 
hampered due to the number of new Ph'.D.s and the paucity of university 
positions available. Furthermore, the reputation of ASU coupled with 
its geographical location, etc., continues to offset the fcaiary issue 
and makes it an attractive place to prospective new faculty members. 

Faculty V(A) : ASU will strengthen and nurture the Faculty Assembly of 
The University of North Carolina as an effective means of providing meaningFul 
and substantive faculty input to the President and his administration, to' 
the Hoard of Governors, and to the State Legislature. 

Scenario A; The objective has been achieved. 

The number of respresentat ives of constituent institutions of The 
University of North Carolina on the Faculty Assembly was lormerly deter- 
mined by the number of full-time faculty positions allocated to each 
institution. Under this system, ASU had only three such delegates and 
no rules or regulations were established for determining from which 
college these three representatives should originate, resulting some- 
times in ail three coming from only one college. Obviously, unless the 
chairperson of ASU's delegation was familiar with the needs and desires 
of ail colleges, this situation could result in a state of nonrepresen- 
tation for one or more colleges as well as in the passage of certain 
changes in policy or actual key practices or policies without the know- 
ledge, of the ASU faculty as a whole. The Faculty Senate therefore issued 
new regulations governing voting for sucFi representatives to the effect 
that each delegate had to be from a different college, thus e flee ling 
a more equitable distribution of delegates. Subsequently, the ASU 
delegation was able to persuade the Faculty Assembly that representation 
should be based on the number of colleges rathct than on full-time 
equivalency and ASU now has six representatives. 

Since the Faculty Assembly is the voice of the university and, through 
the President, advises the Board of Governors and the General Assembly, 
it is vital that more of the faculty be heard and that their contributions 
be shared with ASU's delegates. Furthermore, it is important that said 
delegates keep the general faculty informed of the proceedings of the 
Assembly. In this connection, Sec. II, par. 3, of the Faculty Assembly 
Charter provides: "Each institutional delegation to the ^Assertib ly shall 
make available to the faculty of its institutio^n the official minutes of 
the proceedings of the Assembly, together with the written report of the 
delegation. " And the Bylaws of the Assembly provide, Sec. XII B, Reports, 
that "The delegation from each institution shall submit to its foiculpy . . . 
an annual report of thp work of the Assemb ly . . . f or submission to the 
faculty concerned at its first regular fall meeting." The chairperson 
of the ASU delegation advised that such reports would be submitted ru the 
. fatuity in the future and that the faculty would be given more opportunity 
to contribute to the decision-making processes of the Faculty Assembly. A 
yearly survey of faculty was instituted to measure the degree of sattsr 
faction with faculty input. w 

The improvement in representation and in communication between the (acuity 
and the Faculty Assembly delegates proved to be of inestimable v^lue to 
both the university and the faculty. 



Scenario B: The objective was notundertaken. 



Unfortunately, no change was effected in the number and distribution 
of representatives from ASU to the Faculty Assembly. The number ,of 
representat ives remains at three* However, the fact that the Faculty 
Senate issued new voting regulations to the effect that each assembly 
delegate should come from a different college is still a favorable 
outcome. With aggressive and thoughtful representation by the three 
de legates, the f a i lure fu 1 ly to achieve the ob ject ive is not h igh ly 
significant since such representation is still beneficial to ASU. 
Moreover, the better Interchange between the general faculty, and the 
Faculty Assembly delegates assured by the Faculty Assembly Chairperson 
offset somewhat the failure to gain additional delegates. However, ^ 
input from the faculty in general is not sought on key decisions made 
at the Faculty Assembly. No yearly survey of faculty satisfaction w'ith* 
minimal faculty input ( i.e. , faculty delegates only) is provided for* 
Faculty interest lags and the Faculty Assembly is not effective as a 
means of providing substantive faculty input on matters of university- 
wide import to the President, the General Administration, to t\ie Board 
of Governors, and to the State Legislature. [ 



Faculty V(B) : ASU will continue and encourage the development ot ] the 
Faculty Senate as an effective voice in the governance o^ASU. , 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 1 

As the Faculty Senate continued to mature as an efficient and effective 
voice in university affairs, the individual faculty member epcperlienced 
a heightening of his/her own consciousness about his/her own contributions. 
They increasingly see this body as that through which they ^an v^ice their 
concerns and decisions. i \ 

I \ 

Through the measures taken tp implement this objective, the senators 
became more sojJh is t ica ted in ways to gather opinions from racu 1 ty , members . 
The fact that the senate has continued to increase its strength asj a 
deliberative body (e.g. the retrenchment study of 1979-80)* encourages 
faculty members to study the issues and contribute their yiput through 
their representative senator. Because of a procedural de I iberateness 
that incorporates as many points of view as possible, the administrators 
of the university take the advice of the Faculty Senate seriously. 1 
Administrators increasingly consult the senate on a regular basis fior 
its Recommendations concerning decisions that affect the life of tl\e 
university. Newly-elected senators are enabled to make informed decisions, 
about university affairs because the Senate Committee on^Welfare anjd Morale, 
has instituted a training program foi new senators. Further, representative 
senators serve as liaisons on university councils and committees aS| vital 
communication links between the senate and the university. An outgrowth 
of the soundness of the senate's operation is the impact of ASU faculty 
opinion upon the President, the General Administration, and the UNCj Board 
of Governors. During the Faculty Assembly meetings at Chapel Hill, the 
Presic^ent listens closely to the cha irperson, of the ASU Faculty Senate 
because that person represents an experienced and mature faculty body. 
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Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

, As the economic situation grew worse, the Faculty Senate worked to 
consolidate procedural matters rather than develop changes necessary 
to being an efficient *nd effective voice in university affairs. 
Strong and well-defined procedures still protect the facuity ! s individual 
and collective rights within the academic community, but faculty interest 
in faculty governance has eroded. These procedures are usually respected 
and even enhanced in cooperation with a good administration, especially 
in a growing institution where good quality faculty are attracted. But 
if capable administrators are hired away into more* lucrat i ve positions 
and a less adept administration replaces them, the result could be a less 
dempcratic institution. Strong procedural definitions permit concerned 
faculty a means for controlling certain decisions or, at least, mitigating 
poor or adverse administrative directives. During severe economic times 
this guards against unscrupulous use of tenure termination. However,* the 
broader interest in university decision-making has suffered as narrow 
"bread and butter" issues overshadow tradit iona 1^* 1 ibera 1 arts concerns. 

Since the Faculty Senate failed to accept responsibility for making as 
flexible and broad a procedural policy as possible by neglecting the 
development of a traihing program for new senators in order for them 
to make informed decisions on university affairs, and .since representative 
senators were not placed on university councils and committees to increase 
communication and effective decision-making in university governance, the 
strength of the faculty voice, has diminished. Limited faculty input in 
developing strong procedural definitions fot the Faculty Handbook has 
weakened #ts effectiveness for future use. Faculty interest in the senate 
as having an effective voice in university affairs has declined. Admin- 
istrators no Fonger consult regularly with the senate for its opinion on 
new matters requiring decisions since it is not a voice representative 
of the faculty as a whole, 

Facu Ity V(C) ; The Faculty Senate will revise and refine the structure 
of ■ univers ity committees, 

- Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

With 11 university committees serving the structure of the academic 
community, a wide range of activities is represented. Approximately 
one-fifth of the faculty members, together with their interests and 
education, are contributing to the university community through the 
outreach of these various committees. Those faculty members who might 
be reluctant tb accept positions of major leadership responsibilities 
can give thq benefit of their insights through the committee structure. 

The practice of review and revision initiated by the Faculty Senate 
provides continuity and change for the commit tee structure. It encourages 
an overview of ail of the committees to see that each is functioning in 
a valuable manner. If not, it can be omitted (as was the Educational * 
Development Committee), If the need for the committee is vital, the 
review encourages a productive use of mechanical procedures such as 
electing a cha irperson. the preceding spring semester, A *c iear ^cha in 
of jmmand helps the committee to begin promptLy, at the beginning of 
fail semester. If committee members are unclear as to their committee's 
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direction, they are informed of xheir purpose and can establish a 
procedure that will accomplish it. In this way, firm recommendations 
are developed that are representative of diverse opinions. These are 
shared with the 1 appropriate administrators. 

Wise'administrative officials incorporate" these suggestions into their 
own thinking. In addition, they' develop poUcies that embody these ' 
faculty recommendations. Heavy committee alignments for faculty are 
jiot encouraged by the administration. 1'he Senate Committee on Committees, 
charged with an annual review and possible revision of university com- 
mittees, continues its streamlining of university committee structure 
at periodic intervals* * 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

i 

Without provision for periodic review and revision of university 
committees, the system works well only if a significant democratic 
process is functioning. If the commit-tees are not functioning in a 
constructive manner, human factors can work havoc. For example, a 
chairperson sensing potential power in the position chooses to exploit 
it rather than assist in gathering information that represents differing 
points of view. Or there is an opposite reaction. Administrative directives 
are rubber-stamped, expediting the committee's responsibilities but not 
adequately representing faculty concerns. Dissension and angry complaints 
result from situations such as these. 

The legal authority of the committee's work is of increasing concern ~a 
economic conditions get tightf. This was already the case in the 1970s 
tor committees involved with grievance procedures and academic freedom 
and tenure questions. However, as accountability became more of an 
issue, such committees as the Academic Policies and Procedures Committee 
and the Patent and Copyright Committee have also been affected. 

The size of the committee influences its effectiveness.. A large committee 
does not allow group dynamics to faction fully; its working procedure 
can become cumbersome and alienating to those possessing leadership skills 
in group dynamics. A small committee where two cantankerous faculty members 
continually square off against each other, even for the sake of argument, 
can be destructive in building. a constructive committee atmosphere. 

However, because of the failure of the Faculty Senate Committee on 
Committees to continue to review and refine the structure. „oLun ivers i ty 
committees, it is difficult to correct such situations. Consequently; - 
effective university governance is undermined. 
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Faculty V(l)) : There will be more interaction between the various university 
councils and the Faculty Senate and faculty in general. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. ^ 

The various university councils have become more responsive to the faculty 
in general by periodic reports £Q the faculpy and by soliciting faculty 
opinions on impending decisions that affect them. A Faculty SerYator is 
assigned to each cobncil as a liaison between the Faculty Senate and the 
respective council. Slnc$ the- councils are appointed by the administrative 
officer to whom they are responsible and to whom thgyreport, the need 
was seen by the administration, the senate, and the faculty in .general 
for the councils to receive more faculty input and concerns. University 
governance is increasingly a reality as^he faculty a.s a whole has in- 
fluence on decisions and on which of its members, serve on the university 
councils. Furthermore, a study of the various university councils by 
the Administrative Cabinet and the Senate Committee on Committees resulted 
in a streamlining of them so that they perform vital functions necessary 
to sound faculty organization and governance. ( 

>/' ... . y 
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Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The university councils rarely reporp to 'the faculty i 
faculty as a whole has little influence on which fcf it, 
on these councils because the councils are appointed 
officers. Because of heavy committee assignments, the 
is unable to assign a Faculty Senator to each council a 
the Faculty Senate and the respective council. The Adrni* 
saw no pressing need to seek more faculty "input in what it regards as 
essentially administrative concerns. The Senate Committee on Committees i 
was content to restrict itself to university committees, in keeping with 
the Faculty Senate Handbook. The various universityxcouncils function 
as usual, arid no study is conducted to discern how vital and .necessary 
a function each performs. Faculty .interest in university-wide governance 
declines as faculty members are content to delegate their voice via 
the Faculty Senate. 
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Faculty V(E) ; ASO will establish an elected committee of the faculty 
to advise the Chancellor regarding retrenchment issues. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Consideration of a positive recruitment program has led to a somewhat 
less severe student attrition rate than was anticipated in the early 
1980s. By implementing a vigorous effort to serve nontraditionai college 
populations in the region through external degree offerings and establish- 
ment of new ways to reflect FTEs, it has been possible to maintain almost 
80f. of previous enrollments. 

*i 

In accordance with the RUPAC proposals, termination of tenured faculty, 
when such measures were considered owing to r 1 .cion in number of programs 
t offered, has been kept to a minimum. There have been intensive efforts 1 
to retrain faculty where programs have been eliminated, and natural 
attrition, through retirement, permanent disability, or "death, as well as 
departure for new positions, has enabled the administration to retain 
ail but three tenured faculty. However, the faculty is quite static and 
the median age far older than was formerly the case. The deans of the 
several colleges have repeatedly urged the Chancellor to establish 
strategies for faculty renewal through exchanges or temporary hires b 
of younger scholars. 

Many faculty members dislike the schedules which require them to make 
off-campus trips once or twice a week to teach three-hour evening blocks* 
They express concern about the lack of scholarly library support for 
tield-based students, especially at the upper division and gr.tdute levels. 
Since students only need to e,arn 12 hours of resident campus credit for 
a bachelor's degree now, there is no way to till the dormitories. 

On the other hand, the adjustments in teaching lo.id recommended by RUPAC 
have enabled tenured faculty to pursue scholarly interests and do more, 
publication than previously, leading to' Increased respect Xor Appalachian 
State University's academic de[5th. 

A very few faculty members have taken advantage of the early retirement 
incentives. With the ever escalating cost-of-living indices, it is not 
realistic for them to give up the substantially better income they can earn 
by teaching until they reach age 70 T As a res-tit, the General Administration 
at Chapel Hill is considering an across-the-board reduction in pay scale, 
a plan which was recommended by the last session of the General Assembly 
as an alternative to closure of three of the state system campuses. It 
is an uneasy time. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Severe cutbacks in state appropriations in the early 1980s caused the 
Chancellor to abandon the RUPAC recommendations. At the direction of 
Chapel Hill, 17 campus programs were eliminated. The resulting litigation 
by the AFT, which had nosed out AAUP in the unionizing that took place in 
1982, was injurious to faculty morale, campus finances, and recruitment 
efforts. The efforts by AFT to reinstate faculty are still in the courts. 
Student enrollment is only 500 FTEs. All classes are held in two buildings, 
and the campus is a ghost village of empty structures. 

■ • 6j 
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Institutional Sector: LIBRARY 



Library 1 : Library holdings will increase to keep pace with increased 
demands for additional, resources and to meet ACRL standards; a minimum 
of 80 volumes per student (FTE) should be reached by 1990. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The 1990 Appalachian State University library, with its 80 volumes per 
student, now meets the ACRL standards for institutions granting the MA 
degree. Circulation of books among undergraduate and graduate students 
has greatly increased, since professors now are assigning much more 
outside reading. The library is better prepared to support and serve 
the people of the region who seek information or pursue degrees in a 
wide range of subject specialties. Greater accessibility and use o£ the 
library is being made possible through a delivery system to a central 
location in various departments, to off-campus centers, and to outreach 
programs. More research and scholarly publications by faculty and 
graduate students dealing with regional, national, and global issues 
are made possible by increased library holdings. Resources are avail- 
able to support the planning of new courses in such area£ as parent 
education, gerontology, and black studies, as' well as 'to support 
programs [or women, the handicapped, and foreign students. The library 
has become a regional center of multicultural material, a laboratory of 
updated scientific information, and more of an intellectual magnet or 
focal point for study, research, and pleasure reading for students, 
faculty, and lifelong learners. The overall impact of achievement of 
this objective has been the emergence of a more scholarly student body 
and faculty with a greater concern for excellence. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The 1990 ASU library holdings have not kept pace with the increased needs 
and demands of students, faculty, or the public. In fact, ASU has reached 
a period of stagnation in the education of its students. Gradua te 'students 
and faculty who are interested in scholarly research and publications are 
turning to other universities. The university shows little concern in 
ics library holdings for the needs of special students. As a result, the 
retirees, the handicapped, foreign students and other minorities are 
looking elsewhere for their schooling. The deimnnds of the people of 
the region tor various outreach programs and adult education are not 
being met. Few curriculum changes are being made; therefoie, students 
are not being pre,pai;ed to cope adequately with the problems of conservation, 
energy, environment, and international relations. The future of ASU as one 
of the leading universities of the state looks bleak. it lacks quantity 
And quality in its library holdings. 

Library I I; To ensure adequate funding tor the purchase of 1 ibrary materials 
by increasing the yearly budget to reflect the annual inflation rate, by 
providing additional funding to support new programs approved during the 
preceding year, by seeking alternative means of funding to supplement 
traditional funding, and by establishing a separate budget item for 
audio-vitual/media materials. 
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Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Through iik lusion of an inflation [actor in the annual budget, the library 
has been able to meet steadily rising costs tor acquiring and processing* 
materials. This funding enables the library to sustain an annual gross 
growth rate in its collections ol at least f > wlmh is the minimum growth 
rate recommended by t'*o ACRL lor a library whose collections have already 
reached the overall size required by ACRL standards. The inflation factor 
allows for continuity of collection development, which is absolutely 
essential if the library is to maintain its utility t,o the patrons it 
serves. 

Provision of additional library funding to support new academic programs 
approved during the preceding year means thac the library is able to 
purchase materials for new and expanding programs without infringing on 
funds needed to support previously existing programs. 

Because of the aggressive efforts of library administrators and the Learning 
Resources Committee in seeking alternative me. ins of funding, grants and 
gilts from outside sources (government, private industry, alumni) are aiding 
the library in its attempt to meet minimum ACRL standards for library 
holdings per student. 

Establishment of a separate budget item for aud io-v Lsua I /med ia materials, 
% a suggestion of the 1971 SACS Visting Committee, allows tor a clear-cut 
division of the funds needed for purchase of both book materials and AV 
materials. More intelligent long-range planning in the development of 
both collections is made possible. In particular, a separate budgetary 
entry for AV materials has lessened the likelihood that expenditures 
for such materials will infringe on funds required for book purchases 
and thereby enhances the library's capability to meet the ACRL Standard 
tor college libraries which is based on print volumes or microform 
vo 1 ume-equ i va ien ts . 

Scenario H: The objective was not undertaken. 

Because an inflation factor has nor been included in the annual budget, 
the library cannot meet increased costs for acquiring and processing 
materials. High costs for books and other materials have reduced the 
number of items which can be purchased. Ln addition, the declining value 
of the dollar abroad has reduced the number of foreign books, periodicals, 
films, and videotapes which can be acquired. Continuity of collection 
development has been lost. As in the academic years 1979-80 and 1980-81, 
departments must order a declining percentage of the materials they usually 
order. Library patrons are immediately deprived of a portion of the most 
up-to-date literature in the various disciplines; Some ol it will go out 
of print and never find its way into the library. 

In the absence ol additional library funding to support new programs, the 
university continues each year to approve new programs which generate in- 
creased numbers of requests for books and other resource, materials. Such 
requests can only be partially filled and, even then, at the price of 
withdrawing funding support — already minimal — from previously existing 
programs. 
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Since alternative sources 'of library funding have been ignored, 
the collection has not been improved through gift contribution^ or 
monies generated by grants. 

Failure to establish a separate budget item for audio-visual/media 
materials means that expenditures for such materials continue to be 
paid, virtually without limitation, from the book budget. This 
militates. against intelligent long-range planning for development of 
both book and AV collections. Since the tendency is for expenditures 
on AV materials to infringe on the monies needed for book purchases, 
the library's capacity to meet the ACRLStandard for college libraries, 
based on print volumes or microform volume-equivalents, is reduced. 

» - e 

Library III ; The library staff, in cooperation with the Learning Resources 
Committee, will develop an overall collection philosophy as the basis for 
a mor,e systematic allocation of library resources among competing instruc- 
tional) research, and extracurricular program needs. 

Scenario A: The objective has been" ach ieved . 

^ With a clear set of goals and , objectives before them, .supported by^quanci- 
tative data on enrollment, size and composition ot faculty, adequacy of 
library holdings in each subject area, r'esearch needs, publication trendb 
and costs, and collection use, library administrators and the Learning 
Resources Committee are able to assure a more sensible and equitable 
allocation of library resources among competing needs within the university 
and, at the same time, maximize the utilization of resources in a period o( 
increased costs and' budgetary constraints. More informed decisions are 
possible when attempting to apportion resources ^among departments within 
the library and among academic departments, as well as among other competing 
interests — new interdisciplinary programs as opposed to the traditional 
disciplines, new "prof ess iona 1" programs as opposed to the liberal arts, 
graduate programs as opposed to undergraduate, instructional as opposed to 
research needs, or the purchase of -books as opposed to audiovisual/media 
materials. When new programs are established or old ones discontinued, 
the library can respond quickly and accurately with .impact statements, 
showing the effect on library resources. In competing for institutional 
funds, the library is better able to furnish precise justification for its • 
.needs- 

* 

However, there is some danger that a collection philosophy, once developed, 
will linger from year to year, becoming an inflexible and increasingly 
outmoded standards. Thus, it is realized that it is imperative that the 
demands on library resources be under constant scrutiny and that library t 
objectives be periodically readjusted in response to changes in institu- 
tional directions. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Without an overall collection philosophy, there is no guarantee that 
utilization of library resources will be geared toward meeting institu- 
tional needs and priorities. As in the past, credit hours generated by 
departments is the principal criterion for allocating resources among 
subject fields. This is an easy solution to the allocation problem * * 
which sidesteps the central question of how to proceed with a view to 



building a library sound in quantity and quality of materials within 
each discipline and, at the same time, reasonably well-balanced in 
quantity and quality of materials among all disciplines. The library's 
responsibility to develop a well rounded collection, whatever the current 
course offerings, remains unfulfilled under the credit-hours-generated 
formula. Heavily enrolled departments which may already be supported 
by sound library collections are continuously awarded extensive funding, 
while smaller disciplines seeking to build adequate collections for their 
students 'lack necessary funding. Graduate programs needing tunds to 
'build viable research collections are dependent for success on the 
undergraduate credit hours they can generate. To what extent students 
and faculty of each discipline actually use the library, or need to use 
the library, is a question ignored entirely. Moreover, the system of 
allocating funds to traditional disciplines tends to slight the growing 
demand for materials interdisciplinary in nature. 

Library IV ; Professional staff with expertise in the areas of subject 
specialization, systems design, foreign languages, and information re- 
trieval will be added to library personnel to improve information 
services. ^Clerical staff with library technical skills will be increased 
to provide support services fpr the professional staff at a ratio of three 
to br^e. • *■ 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The presence of additional professional staff with subject expertise, 
recommended by the 1971 SACS Visiting Committee, promotes better co- 
ordination of library services with the needs of instructional depart- 
ments. Knowledgeable in the literature of their particular subject . 
specialties, they can effectively direct studies of library strengths 
and weaknesses in their areas, prepare subject bibliographies, 'assist 
in library orientation of students majoring in their disciplines, and 
work closely with instructional faculty in developing resources for new 
courses. Irt particular, librarians with a high level of subject compe- 
tence have become an integral part of the resource selection process, 
setting acquisition priorities and providing for a more even and reliable 
flow of books and other materials into the library collection. Moreover, 
employment of professional staff with language competence has created 
greater library interest in the acquisition of books in foreign languages. 
Xhe addition of staff with expertise in information retrieval has hastened 
participation in on-line retrieval networks and generally enhanced the 
library's capability to exploit effectively its full resources for 
research and ins tr„uc tiona 1 purposes • 

Increase of clerical staff to three times the number of professional 
staff has brought the library up to ACRL standards and for the first 
tinve obviated the need for professional librarians to devote part of 
their time to cTericai duties. As the library continues to expand, 
skilled supportive personnel in adequate numbers allows for quicker and 
more efficient acquisition, processing, delivery, and interpretation 
of library materials. Increased clerical staff also permits student 
and faculty access to library materials for a greater number of hours 
each week. • ' 
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Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Lacking sufficient professional staff with subject expertise, the 
library is limited in the services it can- provide to instructional 
departments. As in the past, a professional librarian serves ?s 
liaison with each academic department, receiving book orders and 
responding to queries of departmental library representatives. 
But wi'thout training in the subject specialty, tjie liaison person 
cannot accurately gauge the library resources available in the field 
and their relative value to researchers, can give only marginal 
assistance to students in the discipline, and is unable to work w.ith 
instructional faculty in developing resources for new courses. 
Staff without subject competence cannot participate effectively in 
the resource selection process. Left to the personnel of individual 
departments, book ordering tends to be uneven, leaving significant 
„gaps in subject collections. Weak foreign language collections and 
outmoded information retrieval techniques remain characteristic,, as 
the library still lacks sufficient specialists in these areas. 

Failure to add clerical staff to support professional librarians slows 
the acquisition, processing, delivery, and interpretation of library 
materials. Professionals are forced to devote part of their time to 
clerical routines. The library cannot remain open as many hours, a 
particular handicap for graduate students who often cannot use library 
facilities late at\»ight, on weekends during the summer sessions, and 
during vacation p'eriods. 1 

Library V : The library administration will be consulted by departmental- 
curriculum committees concerning resources, present and potential, needed 
for support of new and expanded programs, and the library will be repre- 
sented on all academic policy committees that affect or are affected by 
the library. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Consultation of departmental curriculum committees with the library 
• administration permit^ both parties to assess, in terms of library' 
resources, the feasibility of inaugurating new programs or expanding 
existing programs. Administrators can view a new program proposal 
within the context of the library's overall collection philosophy and 
total financial resources and estimate the library's capacity to fund 
purchases of necessary books and other materials over a period of 
several years. On the basis of such information, curriculum committees 
can make a reasoned judgment as to whether or not to .proceed with 
implementation of a new program. * « 

Representation of the library on academic policy committees, as suggested 
by the 1971 SACS Visiting Committee, permits essential library inpuL into 
decisions to approve .pr reject new program proposals-. Such decisions 
are no longer made without full knowledge of the i ibrary 1 s capab i 1 i ty 
Co provide adequate resources for the support of new programs. 
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Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken* 

In the absence , of provision for regular consultation between depart- 
mental curriculum committees and library administrators concerning 
new pjogram proposals, departments proceed to implement programs 
without regard for the library's ability to fund purchases of needed 
books and other materials* Consequently, new programs are usually not 
ifuppyrted with sufficient library materials. The library is often 
placed in a pos it ion ^whe're it must violate its established collection 
philosophy, as funds earmarked for existing programs^are spread thin in 
order to provide some minimal support for a new program. 

In the absence of library representation V>n academic policy committees, 
new -programs continue to be apprbved without due consideration of the 
1 ibrary 1 s support capab il ity . . * 

Library VI : To provide better and more cost effective use of the library 
resources, computer technology will be utilized in the development and 
implementation of a total library system consisting of Acquisitions', 
Cataloging, Serials, and Circulation Control. 

Scenario A: The objective has-been achieved.* 

The computer ized *tota 1 I ibrary^ys tern enables the library to provide 
faster and more accurate service to patrons. Library personnel are 
able to order and process materials with increased accuracy and speed. 
The necessity of hiring additional personnel* to aid in the processing 
and circulation of materials has been reduced. Library faculty are 
freed from routine clerical tasks, which enables them to devote' more 
time to assisting patrons. Better control is maintained over the 
collection and user access to needed materials is improved. Patrons 
and personnel are able to determine quickly the status of materials — 
whether they are checked out, lost, at the bindery, on order, etc. 
Terminals situated at convenient .locations are used to determine where 
to locate needed library materials. 

Reports generated by the system (inventory, circulation, etc.) supply ■ 
personnel with necessary information. Statistics on usage of books, 
serials, and AV materials are easily obtainable. These usage statistics 
are used in collection development and ' inf luence the allocation of 
funds for collection development. Serials titles that are infrequently 
used can be eliminated, resulting in savings in subscription and bindery 
Costs. 

Despite increased operating costs resulting from initial implementation 
oL a computerized system, library service is greatly improved. This 
improved service, along with an anticipated decrease in the tost of 
computing and an expected lowering of labor costs as computers reduce 
the need for new personnel, has led the Associate Librarian for 
Technical Services to corlclude* that the system will eventuate in more 
cost effective use of the library's resources. 
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Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken* 

The library has the sane partially automated system that it had in 
Che year 1980 and finds itself performing with decreased efficiency 
as the number of materials ordered, and usage of materials increases 
yearly. Delays in ordering and in processing of materials occur with 
increasing frequency. The backlog of materials awaiting processing 
grows steadily. Human error occurs a§ the overburdened personnel 
attempt to order and process materials as rapidly as they can. Staff 
o dissatisfaction is evident 'as the pressure to handle the backlog 
increases, and staff turnover increases. Faculty members are annoyed 
with the time lag between their submitting of an\order and placement 
of the" item pn the shelf. Additional personnel are being hired in 
an attempt to deal with the situation. Labor costs are rising and 
an increasing portion of the library's budget Is being allotted to 
personnel salaries. 

Record-keeping and gathering of statistics continue to be handled 
manually and inaccuracies due to human error continue to occur. 
Necessary reports (e.g., usage reports) continue to be unavailable* 
Much staff time continues to be spent on rputine clerical functions, 
and the staff is not able to provide increased patron service. 
Additional staff has been added to handle increasing circulation 
loads* 

User access to needed materials is hindered as patrons have difficulty 
determining the status of needed materials — whether an item is at 
the bindery, checked out, missing, in technical services, etc* Patron: 
service has decreased and growing patron and staff dissatisfaction 
with the system i& evident. 

Library VII : In order to .determine how best to use its resources, the 
library will conduct ongoing studies, including cost efficiency studies. 

Scenario A:- The objective has been, achieved. t ■ 

* « . 

Ongoing studies have enabled the library to conduct its operations in an 
efficient, cost effective manner. Library staff conduct studies to de- 
fine problem areas. Efforts vjre made to 'evaluate alternative solutions 
to problems ~o that the best possible solution is chosen. Studies include p 
analyses of operational systems, work measurement and simplification studies, 

, and basief'time and motion studies. Systematic analysis of library oper- 
ations has contributed* to an increase in productivity. Studies are 

. helpingto provide clear goals for library personnel, and personnel feel 
a sense of participation as they undertake various studies. Shifts in 
duties and personnel occur when findings demonstrate more productive 
ways to use personnel. Staff members are sometimes reluctant to change, 
their routines, and there is some criticism to the effect that it -is 
taking more time and effort to conduct these studies than they are worth. f 
The general consensus, however, is that the studies provide lasting . 
benefits- and are well worth the time spent on them. In addition to 
staff-conducted, studies,- studies are undertaken by library consultants 
when the library administration determines that there is uee'd <£or such 
consultants. Consulting services are used effectively and result ^ 
considerable savings for the library* & 

■ 7u ■ 
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As the library proceeds with computerization of its services, studies 
are undertaken to ensure that this effort is accomplished in the most 
effective manner/ Library costs continue to rise in spite of improved 
efficiency 'and cost reduction efforts. These efforts, however, tend 
to control the rise in costs to some extent. 

i 

Note: The stipulated result of this objective is the hiring of a 

library consultant in the year 1985 and every five years thereafter 

to report to the library administration, the Learning Resources , 

Committee, and the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs on the state 

of the library. Because library consultants are normally;, called in 

when library management determines that there is a need for their 

services, management may well question the advisability of choosing 

an arbitrary year and conducting a study during that particular year 

and every five years thereafter. The "use of a consultant in this 

mannef may have the possible disadvantage of insufficiently involving 

library management and staff, which may lead to feelings of ill will 

and resentment. The accreditation team may make various recommendations 

and possibly even suggest that the library hire a consultant after its 

review of the librarjj If this should be the case, the library may 

not have had sufficient time to implement changes suggested by the 

accreditation team prior to the arriva 1 of a consultant in 1985. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The absence of ongoing studies, including cost efficiency studies, has 
resulted in a decrease in the efficiency of library operations. The 
library administration and department managers lack sufficient input 
necessary for effective decision-making. Lack of systematic studies 
to determine problem areas and examine alternative solutions to these 
problems results in their continued existence. Staff are not functioning 
at optimum productivity levels. Work flow and procedures are not as 
efficient as they could be. Patron studies are no longer conducted and 
this has resulted in a decrease in patron service. The absence of studies 
regarding availability of needed materials and quality of service has 
reduced user input necessary to library personnel. 

The efficiency of the automated total library system which is in the 
process of being developed and implemented has been hindered because of 
the lack of systematic study. The expertise of library consultants 
necessary at various stages of development and implementation has not 
been sought and utilized. The system suffers from the loss of special- 
ized skills, analytic ability, new ideas, and objectivity that such 
consultants provide. As a result, the system is not as effective and 
cost efficient as it could be. The absence of the expertise of library 
consultants and the discontinuance of library in-house studies has 
resulted in inefficient usage of library resources. 

v 
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Library Vlll ; The library will participate in on-line information retrieval 
networks and resource-sharing networks of a state, regional, or national r 
organizational structure, such as the Center for Research Libraries and 
the National Periodicals Center System. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Increased part ic ipartmkqn various network systems has enabled the library 
to stretch its limited budget and resources. On-line information networks^ 
now provide access to over 100 data bases and indexing and abstracting ^, 
services, which has reduced the need for subscription to a number of highly 
specialized, little used, expensive reference tools. Services offered to 
the researcher are increased. On-line retrieval of information far exceeds 
that possible by manual searching methods (e.g., computer access points ^ 
include words appearing in a title or abstract as well as author and 
subject categories). Time required for a literature search is greatly 
reduced. Printout capabilities of a computer , search have eliminated the 
tedious job of copying relevant bibliographic information. The reference 
librarians' time involved in training and developing search strategy, 
however, has also increased. Eventually, additional reference staff 
will be necessary. 

As. the library conducts more on-line searches, there is a greater demand 
for titles not owned by the library, thus increasing the need for inter- 
library loans. Resource-sharing networks, supporting traditional inter- 
library loan service, are facilitating borrowing and delivery of materials. 
Faculty and students have greater access to materials not owned by the 
library. The university is in a better position to support research 
efforts of its faculty and intellectual development of its students. 
Such networks have facilitated communication with other libraries and have, 
encouraged cooperative collection development, Most res.ource-shar ing 
networks involve negligible co^ts. The Center for Research Libraries 
is an exception. As a member of CRL, the library is now committed to 
approximately $3,500 per year. In addition to the initial cost of esta- 
blishing on-line search service, the library has ongoing budget provisions 
for data base thesauri, telephone charges, and travel expenditures for 
participation in training and update workshops,, which are essential for 
proficient searching. * 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The library" has decided not to. pursue any additional resource sharing net- - 
work systems. The delivery of materials not owned by the library via inter- 
library loan remains' the same. P, _ause of the OCLC ILL subsystem, * in which 
the library does participate, faculty and students receive materials faster \ 
than with the traditional mail system. Library users, however, continue 
to run into copyright limitations^ and must continue to pay for photocopies. 
Membership in CRL would alleviate both these barriers as CRL lends journals 
in lieu of photocopying articles. In addition, library users continue to 
wait extended periods to receive obscure materials through normal ILL channels. 

ie library's decision not to continue financial support for on-line data base 
searching, initiated in September, 1980, leaves the library in the dark ages 
of information retrieval. The failure to pursue actively various network 
systefos indicates a lack of support for the intellectual development and re- 
search endeavors of the university community. This has resulted in a negative 
attitude on the part of faculty and students towards the library in parti- 
cular and the university in general. 
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Library IX ; The library will* pre vide improved access to its microfoVm and 
government document collections through comprehensive indexing of those 
collections in the main card catalog, increased staff assistance, to users, 
an increase in the number of microform reading machines, and more efficient 
repair and maintenance of rnicroform equipment. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. j 

Because the library now indexes all riftcroforms and government documents 
K In the card catalog, there is a greater awareness of the library's holdings 
in those areas. As a result, there is a marked .increase in the use of ,these 
materials." Thus the library is promoting the, intellectual development of 
students by enabling them to use primary, up-toy.date, and authoritative 
publications rather than relying on the unsound research method ofusing 
merely books and encyclopedias. As awareness of microforms and government 
documents has increased, these resources, which include many primary source 
materials, have become the basis of a number o^ master's theses. Librarians 
and researchers are spending less time, in tracking down these materials. 
Because ail microforms and government 4 0cument f a ) re cataloged, the library 
now has a more accurate record of its holdings. The Library's budget has 
been increased to cover OCLC on-line charges for approximately 3,000 addi-^ 
tional titles per year qnd to include salaries for the additional staff 
required to input information into the OCLC data base and process cards 
for the catalog. Whenever sets of catal'og cards are available with micror 
form col led ions, those cards are being purchased along with the microf orras . 

Because the library has i^reased the number of microform readers and im- 
proved the maintenance of the machines, there is less frustration in us/ng 
microforms and greater assistance from materials in tha't format. As ih^re 
is more assistance provided in locating and using microforms and do^tum^fnts, 
faculty *and students are finding it easier ,co use these materials. 
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Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. * \ 

The library has Vd^cided that the cost of cataloging all microforms a 
government documents is too costly. Accesis ib i 1 i ty to microforms and 
government documents . rema ins as it has been. Library users continue to 
rely upon the librarians 1 expertise in these areas. Librarians continue 
to teach users how to locate material in these collections on an individual 
basis as asked. Few library users, however, are aware of potentially use- 
ful mater ia ls* # in these collections. Thus these resources are largely over- 
looked. Although the cost of cataloging microforms and documents is being 
saved, the cost effectiveness of allocating funds for space, staffing, and 
purchasing equipment and materials for underutilized collections may be 
questioned. Perhaps investigation will be made of other means of making 
these resources more accessible, such as additional guides to microform 
collections and key word indexes in the COM catalog for government documents, 

Note: Although microform facilities seem adequate at this time, this would 
not be the case if microforms were more accessible, i.e. , through compre- 
hensive indexing in the card catalog. Moreover, even though more staff 
hours are being devoted to the collection, users are still unable to get 
the assistance they need in locating and using microforms, primarily be- 
cause the area is not fully staffed at night. It should be noted that the 
microform collection includes more volumes than aLl ^he rqst of the library. 
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To -give these materials second priority in cataloging because oi formal, 
to tail to provide the best reading machines available, and to fail to 
provide the best assistance to students and faculty using the materials is 
to overlook their important place in research and information retrieval. 

Library X ; The library will seek to become the major repository for primary 
manuscript data on the Southern Appalachian region. 

* • 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 
' i 

Appalachian State University has made significant progress toward becoming 
a major repository for manuscript sources on the Southern Appalachian 
region. Since a new curator has launched an aggressive acquisition program, 
ASU has added to its collection such valuable materials as family documents, 
diaries, Bibles, church records, business records, photographs, letters, and 
papers of prominent citizens. Authors writing about this region have .also 
contributed manuscripts and galley proofs of their work. These manuscripts 
„ provide rich resource materials for faculty and students in the various 
departments, such as English and History. The graduate program in Appala- 
chian Studies is the most obvious beneficiary of the manuscript collection. 
It has grown into a first-rate regional studies program. Folklorists, 
historians, musicians, writers, artists, educators, and other interested 
peogle of the region and nation are now,using the collection. 

Space and facilities for housing, displaying, and properly/preserving the 
collection are provided. A fuil-time records manager supervises the 
organization and cataloging of the various manuscripts. . Since ASU Is now 
an established manuscript repository in the region, it has become part 
of a cooperative program with other major collecting agencies who share 
and exchange materials. Many materials of the region are now sent auto- 
matically to ASU. * « ' 

.Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Because of ASU ! s failure to establish itself as a major repos i tory" f or 
primary n/anuscript data of#the Southern Appalachian region in the 1980s, 
it lias lost many vaLuable materials to other universities. Therefore, 
ASU students and faculty mOst travel to other depositories to f ind ade- 
quate materials for research projects. Others in the region are no longer 
interested in coming to the Appalachian Collection for research and study. 

In the'absence of a curator to publicize the importance of properly pre- 
serving documents for posterity, many ^manuscripts of western North Carolina 
remain in private hands, destined to be permanent ly ,lost through gradual 
deterioration, fire,, or consignment to the rubbish tteap. 




Lack of proper^ fac 1 1 i t ies for preservation o£ materials already in the 
Appalachian Collection has contributed to their deterioration. Fear of 
losing materials through theft and Eire is constant. There is little 
public interest in Contributing matprials to a -university that doesn't 
provide proper facilities for preserving manuscripts* and making them 



accessible to researchers. 
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Library XI : The Library's organizational structure and procedures will be 
designed. so as to fac i i itate, cooperative participation by library admin-., 
istrators, faculey, staff, and the Learning Resources Committee Ln manage- 
ment decisions thar affecr. the library. 

» * * 

Scenario A: The objective has been v ach ieved. 

Systematic participation of both faculty and staff, members in the decision- 
making process has encouraged a more useful flow of ideas about how to 
improve operations* Library administrators and managers are able to draw 
upon the expertise of all staff members in pinpointing time-consuming 
and expensive bottlenecks and in developing more efficient policies and 
procedures. Staff members so involved exhibit a greater appreciation of 
the library's to'tal needs, as well as of , their own role in meeting those 
needs. Thfe result is less absenteeism and waste, better interpersonal 
relationships and stronger ccftnmitment to decision implementation. 
Similarly, regular consultation between library administrators and members 
of the Learning Resources Committee has broadened the input into policy 
decisions and has promoted mutual understanding of faculty and student 
needs, as well as of the constraints under which administrators labor. 
Increased dialogue among all those* concerned with the library's "welfare 
has had the effect of slowing the decision-making process. However, at 
a time when the library is confronted simultaneously with increased costs 
and limited budgets, the gains derived^ in terms of efficiency, from 
maximum utilization of talent available have been immense. 

Scenario B: *The objective was not undertaken. 

The absence of systematic consultation among administrators, department 
managers, and staff has permitted" quicker decision-making, but the oppor- 
tunity to draw upon the diverse talents of all personnel in attacking 
serious library problems .(e.g., increased costs for acquiring and processing 
materials; increased demands on services; space , 1 imi tat i ons ; physical 
deterioration of source materials) has been left to the personal disposition 
of administrators f o!r department managers to involve staff members in "theic 
decisions. Unwillingness to consult in a meaningful way is tending to 
undermine efficiency by creating employee morale problems. Lnthe absence 
of provis ion ,f or regular invo lvement of the Learning Resources Committee in 
management decisions^ that committee now meets only on the initiative of 
fits faculty chairperson, usually for the purpose of, reacting to a complaint 
'from Eaculty members or students. Opportunities for committee members to 
bring thjeir wisdom to bear on 4 library problems are sporadic and tend to 
occur when a problem has reached serious proportions in the eyes of 
faculty or students. * > * 
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Library XII ; Procedures for library support of off-campus classes will be 
developed in several areas; funding to support needed resources as a separate 
budgetary item; modification of circulation policies to facilitate off-campus 
use of library materials; and necessary support (personnel and professional 
expertise) by Audio-Visual Services in pjoviding fdr the development of,' 
instructional prog tarns and telecommunications. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. * < 

• # 

The university now fully considers the* library implications oC off-cafflpus 
instructional programs a*t the time they are approved. Courses taught 1 
off-campus proper ly. encourage library use, and. the library aggressively 
seeks to provide its services .despite pbvious logistical problems. 
Through cooperative arrangements with institutions where off-pjimpus classes 
are taught, the library maintain^ at those locations selectedj collections 
o£ books and other materials tailored t to the reading and research require- 
ments of the courses being taught and which are circulated to f the students 
enro i led. % 4 In addition, off-campus students can order, by mail or toll* number, 
and, receive on loan by return mail, other individual vo lumes , needed for 
course work*. Moreover, on selected "research weekends 11 (Friday through 
i Sunday) the library extends its usual hours and pro^vid^s extra staff to 
» accommodate* en t ire of f-c&mpus classes which travel to .ASU for concentrated B 
research experiences. As recommended by the ACRL, these services are co- 
ordinated by a librar itin '"specif icaiiy charged witli the delivery of such 
services.' 1 The coijjnitment to these services is financed through a separate 
budgetary Item which* does not ip/ringe on funds earmarked for on-campus 
library resources and services. At the same* time, Audio-Visual Services, 
in .cooperation with, instructional faculty, has developed instructional 
programs which are beamed on two-way, closed-circuit television to^central 
off-campus .locations. Time and expense of faculty travel tq such locations 
is diminished and, in some cases, virtua 1 ly™j^iminated, since student re- 
sponse not generated on a two-way circuit can be handled through correspondence. 

* . * 

Many ieel* that involvement in these activities has weakened the library's 

capacity to meet growing demands on its respurces from on-campus programs. . 
Countering this belief are the arguments that the university is committed 
in its, statement, of purpose to "making its^ resources available to the people 
within its sphere of influence 11 and to "the total development of its con- 
stituency," that this constituency proper ly . inc iudes those who cannot take 
advantage of on-campus education, and that £he commitment to off-campus 
programs, fon^c made, must be a full commitment carried out in accord with 
* ACRL's "Guidelines for Library Services to Extens ioir Students . " 

* * . „ 

Scenario B; "The objective was not undertaken. 

. . - ■ % . 

Since the library has not expanded its services to of t-campus . programs , 
the university is in violation of .the ACRL mandate that such services "must 
be burnished despite their obvious logistical problems" and that "such 
services be financed on a regular ba'sis." In the absence, of a separate 
budgetary item to suppprt resources and . servlc&k for of f-Cjjppus programs, 
the resources efiectiveiy made Available for the purpose are minimal. Library 
war.ds^are issued to off-campus students, hdt few are able or encouraged to 
make use ol such cards. Faculty can check put .limited amounts of material 
for student use, but this provides students with no library contact o,r 
experience. For ail intents. an f d purposes, o^f-campus education is education u 
t through survey textbooks. 1 
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Wich the failure of Audio-Visual Services to pursue education through 
telecommunications, an important option for bringing instruction to 
larger numbers of people in the region has been ignored; Faculty 
man-hours spent in traveling to off-campus locations are lost; the 
expense of off-campus education, at a time of high energy costs, is 
maximized . 




So 
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Institutional Sector: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 



Student Development Services I : The Student Affairs area of the university 
will be structured so as to offer most efficiently a wide range of high 
quality student services in order to enhance the total development of students 
as individuals and as group members. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

After careful study and evaluation of the structure of the Division of 
Student Affairs, the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs recommended 
changes in the structure of the area. These changes made ASU's Student 
Affairs structure comparable to the structure of Student Affairs Divisions 
of other schools in The University of North Carolina system and had a 
significant impact upon the quality of student services, which are now 

centralized for better administration and communication. 

<* 

Placement and Career Development is now an important part of the division. 
This has created a stronger tie with the Counseling Center and Testing 
Services. More and earlier involvement in career counseling has been 
integrated into residence hall programming. 

Another important change was the inclusion of residence hall administration 
into the area of Student Affairs. A Director of Residential Life was named 
to administer the program, and this has created a more efficient management 
structure and has provided a more positive administrative force. There is 
now a better working relationship with the staff and a better 1 iving/ learn ing 
environment for the students. 

The primary supervision and administration of the Campus Recreation and 
fntramurais Program was also assumed by Student Affairs. This program is 
^o-curr icular in nature and encourages lifelong sports activities, team 
activities, and positive use of leisure time. Because the program is not 
of an academic nature, it was more advantageous to house it in Student 
Affa irs. This organizational change has led to more \ffiicient utilization 
of staff and budgets and to a program that more effectively serves the ASU 
students. * 

♦ 

Formula funding created a badly needed financial base for Student Affairs. 
The formula lor Student Affairs, funding now takes into account not only full- 
time equivalencies but also to^ii headcount. These monies have provided for 
the salaries of professional personnel in Student Affairs who had been paid 
previously from student fees. This has eliminated the need to increase 
student fees and has released monies to provide more programming and services. 
National formulas for staffing are now utilized to provide a staff level in 
Student Affairs areas that can adequately serve the students. Because there 
is adequate staffing of Student Affairs areas, the staff has the time to 
develop programs to attract nontraditional and international students to ASU. 

The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs has enlisted the faculty in meeting 
Che needs of studerits in the area of programming. These faculty members 
work with staff members and students in'a complementary fashion. While 
joint appointments *ro desirable, more often released time is provided by 
relieving these facility members of the more traditional responsibilities, } 
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such as committee assignments and advising. The contributions ol faculty 
to Student Affairs are considered in promotion and tenure decisions. 

The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs has established a Student Affairs 
Advisory Board consisting of faculty, students, and alumni who advise him 
of concerns and needs of students and give him guidance in developing 
policies that will determine the growth and direction of the Division of 
Student Affairs at Appalachian State University, 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

It was decided that the existing structure of the Student Affairs Division 
provided adequate services to meet student needs, and so additional services 
to meet the ^hanging needs cf a changing, student body were not offered. 

Studies have shown that many prospective students make their choice of 
college based on the quality of campus liCe if the educational programs of 
the colleges they are considering are comparable. Traditional and non- 
traditional students expect and need additional services. When these are ♦ 
not provided, enrollment suffers and attrition figures may increase. This 
has begun to occur at ASU as a result of the decision to make no changes. 

Residence life is one outstanding example. Since the existing structure 
was not conducive to effective or efficient supervision and management of 
one of the most important university programs, supervision of, and communi- 
cation with, residence hall staffs has continued to be a 'problem. This 
ftas led to a variety of problems that impact the quality of student life 
and may also lead to a decline in the number of students who choose to * » 
live in university housing or, indeed, attend ASU. Because this change 
was not made, nor ware other changes such as creating new positions in 
several critical areas, service has suffered. StaLf members continue to 
try to accomplish M too much with too little 1 ' and some suffer from pro- 
fessional "burn out." 

When faculty members are involved in student activities, rapport and under- 
standing are established. But since faculty members at ASU do not have the 
opportunity to become involved in these activities, they neither understand 
nor appreciate the many contributions Student Affairs can make in providing > 
a vital support system for students as well as providing the setting for 
complementary co-curricu iar activities. As a result, Student Affairs does 
not retain a positive image among persons in the academic community. 
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Student Development Services II : ASU will seek to improve its program for 
student academic advisement and career counseling. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

The previous situation at ASU was such that "everyone" advised students 
either in a systematic or unsystematic fashion about academics, careers, 
or anything else that seemed appropriate. Thus the Admissions Office, the 
General College, Counselor Education, Psychological Services, Residence 
Hail staff, departments, the Placement Office, Special Services, Watuaga 
College, University Honors, friends, even roommates, specialized in advising. 
It appeared that the university had a massive, albeit uncoordinated, effort 
to help. 

It was decided that student advising needs might be reduced to two common 
denominators: the student's effort to survive in college and his/her 
need to decide upon a career and to . find a suitable job. Under the most 
ideal circumstances, ail advising would be coordinated into one stream- 
lined package so that no student would enter, stay, or leave ASU without 
having access to sound, coordinated academic and career advising. In an 
effort to improve ASlPs efforts in this area, the university has initiated 
a computerized approach that allows advisors in the General College, in 
each department, and other designated locations access to a centrally 
housed student file that includes academic and other pertinent information. 
The terminals have the capability to call up academic and other student 
information and to match these data with the requirements of various majors, 
minors, and special programs offered at ASU. Aside from being able to 
eliminate many of the errors that were once made, advice is rendered more 
speedily and in greater depth. Since the computer stores information 
provided by, and simultaneously essential to, the Placement Office, a 
student's career option can be isolated earlier and he/she can be helped 
more efficiently upon exiting ASU. ^ 

Simultaneous with this effort, the university now offers ail freshmen a 
student-to-student college survival skills program, designed in conjunction 
with the experiences gained in Special Services, the General College, 
Psychological Services, and "Exxon 11 in Watauga College. ' 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Having left the present situation as it is, namely with almost every office 
handling some aspect, of advising, ASU's capacity to help students survive 
college and to choose careers appropriate to their personalities is increa- . 
singly. diminished as it enters the 1980s. As the diversity of the student 
population increases and traditional student enrollment declines, this 
situation has become particularly difficult. A group studying the present 
advising system may need to discover that the extant and vested interests 
should simply be coordinated rather than systematically streamlined and 
overhauled. 

a 

ASU f s approach has much to commend it, especially iVi that it allows for a 
high degree, of flexibility and gratification by all of those involved in" 
advising students. One also cannot characterize it as a failure — AJHJ's 
drop-out rate is decreasing and its students are still finding jobs\ But 
too much talejnt i<s wasted on efforts to locate information and appropriate 
personnel. 

So 
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Student Development Services III : The Psychological Services Canter will 
be adequately funded, housed, and staffed to meet the /counse ling needs o£ 
students and to provide testing services to the university community. 



Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Because the Psychological Services Center is more adequately funded, housed, 
and staffed, it is now able to provide a greater variety of services to the 
entire university community through increased involvement, access, training, 
evaluation assistance, and individual counseling. A larger staff has allowed 
for greater specialization and expertise so as to be better able to meet the 
diverse needs of the changing, and perhaps older, student population, their 
changing lifestyles, different cultures, and often drastically altered career 
plans, and goals. The, prof ess iona i st/aff is now available at student orien- ^ 
tation to discuss with small groups the problems associated with the period^ 
of adjustment to university life and the services which are freely available. 
In addition, training programs are now* conducted for other faculty to assist 
them, in identifying potential problems in students and in making the proper \ 
referral. More time now exists for workshop and outreach programs so a,s to 
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workshop and outreach 
make assistance more accessible. This form of "publicity 11 has also reduced 
the stigma formerly attached to this type of program, , particular ly in a small, 
rural community. Both day and evening workshops offered on career counseling, 
human sexuality, parenthood, pre— marital counseling, and motivations for 
learning and assertiveness have furthered the positive image of Psychological 
Services, thus making it possible to reach the more serious- cases of alcohol 
and drug abuse and the more severe emotional disorders. Emphasis, however, 
is now able to be placed'on one-to-one psychological counseling and academic ' 
advising,, so that true individual potential can be achieved., -The develop- 
ment of a preventive model has reduced absenteeism and in many cas^s ha^ 
prevented the necessity of student^ failing classes or withdrawing frpm 
schpoi entirely. Furthermore, a student crisis and suicide intervention 
"hot-line" is in operation, and facilities are in place by which the univer-, 
sity can offer diversion alternatives for students who have had problems in 
the local community. Members of the student population as well as the entire 
university and lo'cal communities are brought closer tog-ether in dealing with 
areas of common interest and common concern. 

N 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Without adequate funding, staff, and housing the Psychological Services Center- 
has been unable to accommodate the counseling and testing needs of an increa- 
singly diverse student population. As we enter a period of rap id eponomit , 
social, and world political instability, we have come to witness a period 
of great personal crisis among students and their families, as well as 
among faculty and staff, marked by a deterioration of the overall quality 
of life. This is all too often manifested in an increasing rate of alcohol 
and drug use antf abuse, mental difficulties, absentaeism, and the resultant 
failures in school, work, and family life. Rather *jhan confronting and 
of fering solutions to these worsening problems at a stage in which theyWe 
more easily manageable, if nat preventable, the university has failed to 
serve a most critical need dt its constituency. 
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Student Development Strvices IV : Student! Affairs will continue to administer 
a program of extra-class and co-curr icular activities which enhances and 
illustrates the knowledge gained in the formal classroom, broadens cultural 
horizons, andcreates international understanding and intercuitural sensi- 
tivity, 1 

The twelve posited results of the implementation of Objective IV suggest ~ - 

something of the scope and impact of a continuing concern for co-curr icular 
activities into the 1980s. The results do not, however, emphasize explicitly 
those activities current iy considered co-curr icular such as theatre, band*, 
forensics, the ifadio station, etc. A siteible and well-organized admini- 
strative 8 unit; and a more loosely organized faculty advisor system currently 
exists to support a co-curr icular program at ASU. By and large, this program 
is administered by the office of the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs and 
its sub-division,, the Office of Complementary Education. 

A continued* 'development and strengthening of this system impfies that, such 
activities will continue to play a significant role in the future of ASU. 
Specifically, the results posited sugges£ that objective implementation will 
enhance on-campus life, the educational mission of the unive *ity, and the 
administrative and facility eff ic iency* and effectiveness of ^»ie student support 
area. Indeed, if ASU is to prosper as a viable university into the 1980s, 
the* first two 4reas are essential and the third a necessary supportive element. 

Scenario A: The .object ive has been achieved. 

It is axiomatic that a university is nothing without students. In a period 
of Rowing competition f or * s tudents , implementation of the above objective 
has drawn a healthy diversity of students. Indeed, to a large extent, the \ 
diversity of available co-curr icular activities has proved to correlate 
rather closely with the diverse interests of prospective students. For 
example, foreign students, who make both a cultural and financial contri- 
bution to the university, have been attracted . to ASU because it has the 
facilities and support systrfs* addressed to their needs and concerns. The 
presence of foreign studentsNon campus is contributing to the cultural and, 
educational enrichment of they large domestic student body and fostering 
stronger understanding of | in/ernat iona 1 and intercuitural phenomena. 
Stronger, more vital in-houfce, living/learning activities, a diversity ot 
iiving/iearning clubs, ^xj/aaded social groups, and more carefully administered 
and planned activity groups" also offer valuable incentives for students to come 
* £o ASU and provide excellent carry-otfer activities which serve as extensions of 
the classroom. For instance, traditional co-c\irr icu iar activities (so named 
becarse of their intimate relationship with the curricular) have always existed 
on the ASU campus. -Yet they needed strenghtening both in terms of exposure 
and support. ' Such a strengthening was provided by realization of this objec- 
tive/ Forensics, f6r example, have become a \rital laboratory for development 
K of communication skills as well as exposure to vital issues; mu.sic perfor- 
mances not only provide vehicles for training but enhance the cultural life 
of the stddent body and community; likewise with* theatre. Also, such ^>£ivi- 
ties as the Appalachian have been (1) integrated with a curricular program 
^and (2) provided with qualified, expert advisors, and are mutually enhancing 
to both student body and curricular strucjfure. The student, looking for more 
than* just classroom learning, is attracted to these well-supported and expertly 
guided co-currioulac programs., , 
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Likewise, expansion of internship programs has made ASU more desirable for 
students in a period of growing pragmatism *in education. Moreover! intern- 
ship expansion on campus has reduced the necessity of sending students off 
campus and thus further assists the university in meeting its energy saving 
goals. Internship programs, previously existing under several different 
adminis trat ive offices!, are now coordinated with all such p rograms on campu s • 
The coordination between internships under Student Affairs and those admin- 
istered by academic departments has expanded the possible availability of 
internships and enhanced the overall efficiency of the program. Exchange 
internships are also being considered wherein interns from other campuses 
could work at ASU in such areas as psychological services and thus expose 
our students and faculty to different ideas as well as tighten the relation- 
ships between ASU and the academic home of the exchange intern. 

Through strengthened support, Qurricuiar integration, and academic oversight, 
co-curricuiar programs are more attractive as activity-social-learning 
programs and enhance the overall educational program of ASU. An activity 
whlih proceeds from a posture of mutual benefit and academic excellence is 
more attractive to students who more frequently engage in comparative 
shopping in selecting a college. 

Such an expansion could not be imp lemented without accruing some costs. 
For example, facility and staff increases to handle more foreign students 
m as well as expanded cultural, co-curr icu lar,, and internship programs have 
been financially costly. In order to ensure faculty participation, the 
academic ^units have to be prepared to incur the additional costs of p ro— 
viding released time for faculty coordination and sponsorship. This faculty 
time often comes at the expense of expanded curricular objeccives, the space 
at the, expense of needed classrooms, and the financial support at the expense 
of other student activities with a less justifiable tie to the academic 
program. Vehicles to support travel-oriented programs like forensics, 
athletics, and musical groups tax energy sources. Expanded cultural pro- 
gramming demands greater energy and space allocation. Thus, in a period of 
limited financial assets, the university must make some necessary financial 
sacrifices in order to ensure the viability of these programs which are every 
bit as valuable a part of the educational experience as is the classroom 
lecture or library book. 

Increased oversight has threatened to improve efficiency at the expense of 
creativity. Such oversight, applied to programs which now have a greater 
participation by older, more mature students, tends to discourage partici- 
pation by those older students, motivated by feelings of maturity and 1 
independence. 

* . 

In sum, the implementation of the objective has enhanced several areas 
necessary for the continued growth and vitally of the university. However, 
the costs of such implementation are real. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

A basic institutional commitment and administrative structure already existed 
to support a viable co-curricular yiogram.. The institution has continued to 
be'served tij the existing co-curr iciMar program. Lndeed, with the possible 
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exception of a significant progranl for foreign students, all of the results 
advanced in this objective already currently existed. The issue was one of 
growth. 

Failure to implement Objective IV has entailed a limited growth of all co- 
curricular programs: student activities, cultural programs, internships, 
and student publications. Corollary to limited growth is a probable decline 
in the quality of many programs, particularly those demanding significant 
and regular investments of institutional resources such as energy, money, 
or faculty time. 

A more serious result of a limited or static co-curr icular program has been 
a reduction in institutional vitality and attractiveness. As other insti- 
tutions increas ir..; ly compete for students, Appalachian State University 
finds itself losing .prospective students to institutions offering more 
attractive on-campus and educational programs* To the extent that a 
co-curr icular program enhances the curricular, the failure of the' former 
to grow negatively impacts upon the latter. Co-curricular programs unable 
to provide a functional laboratory for the academic programs necessarily 
limit the productivity and therefore the value of the academic program. 

Finally, a static co-curricular program has been unable to adapt to the 
diverse student body ^f the 1980s. Older students, more pragmatically 
oriented students, and students with limited financial resources require 
specialized programs which have not materialized in a state of no-growth. 
ASU has failed to attract, satisfy, and/or thoroughly educate the student 
body of the 1980s. 

*« 

Student Development Services V : Appalachian State University will strengthen 
its structure for involving students in institutional government. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Although ASU had long encouraged student involvement in all of its activities, 
the institution now does even more to encourage student participation on the 
departmental and institutional level. In addition to various traditional 
efforts, the opportunities connected with instructional assistance are now 
being explored. One of the greatest restraints on active and continued 
student involvement on committees was the spotty record of students chosen 
to participate and the partially-related negative attitude by faculty members 
to such involvement. An effort is nOw being made to educate faculty members, 
and student participation is monitored and recorded more systematically by 
the SGA. Committee and other chairpersons provide feedback to the appropriate 
arm of the SGA on the level of student involvement. Simultaneously, chair- 
persons are instructed to introduce students to the tasks of their committees. 
An effort is also being made to /assure student continuity on committees. 

/ 

Scenario B: The objective was JTOt undertaken. 

The efforts made by the university in the 1970s to encourage stucients to 
participate in its affairs were judged to be more than adequate by any 
standard. Thus continuing on that level did no hatm either to its students 
or its effectiveness as an institution. 
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The weakness of this approach stems from the lack of systematic monitoring 
-and recording of student participation. Thus, while some students take 
seriously their role as participants, others shun regular participation in 
favor of other priorities. The advantage of this approach is its flexi- 
bility for students; it is, after all, a time for them to explore their 
various talents and commitments. The disadvantage is that those with an 
intensive commitment to institutional involvement receive no recognition 
for their efforts. Since such involvement may take considerable time and 
help students to grow professionally and personally, a more structured 
approach would have been preferable. 

Student Development Services VI : Student Affairs will involve students 
in carrying out an effective judiciary system for the student body. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Within the tinve frame for implementation of the revised "campus justice 
system, 11 modern court decisions have recognized a student's Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendment "property interest' 1 in higher education and, more 
specifically, in the grades and grade point average which have been 
achieved during the period of enrollment. A constitutional recognition 
of this interest mandates that no student be deprived of "property" 
without both substantive and procedural due process of^law' The campus 
justice system is the cornerstone in protecting these now recognized 
fundamental rights of students. In keeping with notions of substantive 
due process, a modern and realistic code, defined and drafted by the 
students themselves, publicized and made readily available and distributed 
to each individual, is respected as fair and honored by those who are ex- 
pe.cted to comply. Procedural due process guarantees, including a speedy 
opportunity to be heard and effective representation by a competent defender 
are now built into the system. From this, students learn and develop an 
internal value system based on fair play and substantive justice. 

While serving these requ irementsT the campus justice system also provides 
increased activities related to student leadership development. This is 
evidenced in the students by a greater sense of legal and social responsi- 
bility, respect for the rule of law, as well as the rights of others, and 
a greater student participation fostered by the new system. As opposed 
to involvement by a few of the "elite," more students are made aware of 
the judicial process, the positions available a,nd their functions, and are 
encouraged to take responsible positions in leadership roles in the de- 
centralized court and in residence hall committees and tribunals, irideear* 
the students exchange roles as prosecutor and defense counsel to create an 
even more varied, mote balanced, and less biased experience. The court 
itself, once limited to hearing only the more serious, cases (including 
the academic offenses) as well as appeals from the residence hall tribunals, 
now consists of three panels of three justices each, thus reducing the 
heavy caseload. With greater involvement, better training, the creation of 
lower tribunals and court reform, the cases are heard more speedily, thus 
ameliorating the former sizeable backlog. This, in and of itself, has 
provided an increased incentive for the individual to avoid the imposition 
. olt a swift} sure sanction. Such a "grassroots" approach has brought about 
a personalized conscientious effort to deal with cases thoroughly, effective 
iy, and fairly. This, greater involvement inspires antf permits younger 
students to take a more; active interest in campus justice within the "safe" 
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and more accessible environment of the residence hail. 

Greater student participation at, all levels, increased^ eiu ouragemcn t. tu 
hold office by students from all disciplines and colleges, more oppor- 
tunities to participate in'and conduct mini-workshops on communicative 
and [egal skills, increased student-faculty interaction In these training 
programs as well as in the decision-making proceso itself, all have re- 
sulted in a more total development of the student population through a 
spirit and environment of cooperaX ion.X 

Scenario B: The objective was not/undertaken. 

The judiciary system, comprised of a few select or "elite" students, 
has continued to opera te . through a centralized court, albeit with an 
administrative hearing as! an available alternative. While this centralized 
approach does allow for the consistent imposition of sanctions, it is not 
flexible. It has not been able to take into account the dynamics of the 
a 'ademic world or changes in lifestyles, in the student population, or In 
recent court decisions. The inability of this system to inspire and t ' 
encourage younger students and students from various disciplines to partake 
in the administration of justice has deprived most of them of a valuable , 
intellectual and self-development experience. Similarly, there has b6en 
inadequate recycling of official personnel to allow for feedback,, growth, 
and continuity. TJie individual student has little, input into the system 
and has little or, no understanding of the legal process until he/she 
becomes a defendent accused within it. Furthermore, the effectiveness 
of the system is threatened by court delay Snd backlog which permit cases 
to go unresolved and offenses unpunished. This, in turn, weakens student 
confidence in the system, in authority, and in the law generally. 



Student Development Services VII : ASU will strive to maintain its policy of 
making aid available to academically and/or financially deserving students. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Before 1958, the administration of student financial aid required little 
time each year. Thereafter, a great deal of progress was made in increasing 
amounts of financial aid to students. Unfortunately, obtaining enough 
statf to operate an efficient financial aid operation to properly admin*.:ter 
these funds did not keep pace with the increase in aid and number of pro- 
grams,. This was accomplished in the 1980s by studying national formulas 
and hiring additional professional and clerical staff. Additional staff 
and utilization of the services of the Computer Center meant additional 
services and riore efficient methods of operation. 

One o£ the additional services has been the development of methods of 
informing students in secondary schools of financial aid opportunities 
and application processes. Staff members now have more time to spend 
with new students and their parents during the summer, orientation program. 
There are individual conferences as well as group meetings, at whiph 
accurate and up-to-date information is provided on tuition costs, as H'ell 
as living expenses, to aid prospective students in determining their ' 
financial needs. - « . 
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The Financial Aid Office makes information available to faculty, staff, 
and adminis trators, who are able to speak with students about financial 
aid and encourage them to apply. They are also informed of ways that they 
can hire students to work within their areas. The staff also has a greater 
capability monitoring the existing programs and creating a better com- 
munication link with all university areas that award scholarships and employ 
students through such programs as college work-study. 

The Financial Aid Office provides a comprehensive counseling service for 
students, pot only informing them of types of financial aid available, 
but also offering them general financial counseling. A part of .this 
counseling service is provided by /interns from the College of Business* 
The interns are graduate studentsenrolled in the MBA program or senior 
students majoring in management <and specializing in the area of budget 
counseling. t ° 

The Director of Financial Aid, in cooperation with* the Vice Chancellor 
for Student Affairs, has established a University Financial Aid Committee. 
This committee reviews policies and procedures related to thet management 
of the Financial Aid Office. The committee reviews financial aid programs 
and helps in establishing different types of student budgets. This com- 
mittee devotes considerable studv to developing budgets and aid informa- 
tion for nontraditional students. This information is particularly useful 
to Admissions Office personnel. They and Financial Aid Office personnel 
work closely to provide accurate and appropriate information to applicants. 

The Financial Aid Office works with the Development Of Lice to encourage 
fonors to develop special scholarships and 1 * other aid packages. One impor- 
tant type of aid is in the form of increased amounts of money available 
for short-term emergency loans. The Development Office plays a significant 
role in the development of .a scholarship program based on achievement and 
Scholarship. It woijks with persons* in the academic disciplines to. create 
these awards for students and to establish criteria for awarding these 
scholarships. The Financial Aid Committee is also involved in the scholar- 
ship program for academically talented students by serving as a clearing- 
house for requests made by the various academic areas for these funds. 
This scholarship program, based on achievement and scholarship, is a valuable 
tool in the recruitment of academically talented students to. Appalachian 
State University. 

Scenario B: The objective (was not undertaken. 

The proper administration of the financial aid program at Appalachian State 
University is a major factor in keeping enrollment at the level needed to 
operate the university efficiently. But since staff has not increased, 
administration of programs has suffered. Students do not receive counseling 
and advice, and some aid programs are not fully utilized. As governmental 
controls become even stricter and paperwork increases, the staff t is not 
able to keep up with demands. The Financial Aid Office does not have the 
time or the staff to pursue different sources of financial assistance for 
students. This is crucial for nontraditional students, particularly those 
who have special financial needs that may not be covered by existing finan- 
cial aid packages. If students cannoc receive accurate information, on 
financial aid, information on budgets, and costs of attending college, 
they may choose to attend other schools. 

9„ 
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In the 1980s, enrollment is of great concern. It is necessary that the 
financial needs of traditional and nonttaditional students be met. But 
since, the Financial Aid Office has failed td^grow, the needs of some 
students cajinot be me't. 



Student development Services VIII : University housing facilities will be 
operated more efficiently and in a manner which enhances and contributes 
to the learning program and to the general development of the student. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. o 
* ■ *** 

For the university's housing facilities to operate more efficiently/ a 
reorganization of the administrative structure for, the housing program 
was required. Formerly, the housing prdgram was given direction and 
supervision frojp the two large university divisions of Business Affairs 
(fiscal accountability and facility maintenance) and^ Student Affairs 
(residence life, programming, # ahd disciplinary aspects). The functional* 
responsibilities of residence life, policy enforcement, and fiscal and 
physical accountability ccmtLnue* to be evident in any hous ing* organi- 
zation. But a more efficient organizational structure has produced 1 a 
more efficient housing program which beCte^r meets the needs *of resident 
students and more directly complies w.ith.the overall mission of the 
institution. 1 



As a result of .reorganization, one chief housing officer referred r.o as 
either a Director of Housing or Director of Residence Life has been 
employed to give overall direction to. all aspects of housing. Assistant 
Directors provide specific accountability for tjfe areas of .budget ^md 
maintenance, personnel selection and staff deve lopment/ tra ining, and 
residence life activities. Full-time residence coordinators provide the 
consistency and continuity needed to develop thp applicant pool and to 
employ and train* residence staff. Until such time that appropriated monies 
in f he academic area can be utilized, graduate students continue to serve 
as head residents thai report to thjtf~~FTJ44-t ime coordinators. The full- 
time coordinators are persons who Mold the master's degree in the area, of 
student personnel. I 

For a program with the number of stafrVthat the housing program must employ 
to maintain its efficiency and effectiveness, a continual training/staff 
development program is a necessity. A substantial applicant pool is vital 
i to select qualified and capable staff, /^nd the attractiveness of the program 
both monetarily and academically must be obvious to prospective applicants 
to create such an applicant pool. If predicted declining enrollments be- 
come a reality, live-in residence staff may benefit from private giving 
arrangements (private rooms for RA's). 

» * * 

Residence facilities are evaluated in conjunction with the existing 10-year , 

plan that addresses facility repairs, replacements, and retrofitting. Spe- 

cifically, residence hall environment improvements are looked at on an annual 

basis, with regard for student needs and budgetary restrictions. A greater 

emphabib is placed on energy conservation, with residence hall incentive 

competition initiated to cut back energy consumption on a monthly and annual 

basis. Also, new methods are being explored by the physical plant director 

'to make the facilities more economical to operat^. 
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Finally, the overall housing program is administered, by the Division o'f m 
Student Affairs with supplemental support services being provided from 
the Business Affairs area. The previously mentioned Director of*Residence 
Life reports directly to the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs and .works 
cooperatively with the'Business , Affairs division. ■ 

Scenario B: The> objective was not undertaken. 

Students, faculty, and staff continue to be conf usecMmany times as to' 
who or what area has tKe overall administrative responsibility for the 
housing program at ASU. Both, Student Affairs and Business Affairs are v 
responsible; however, within these two large divisions,* three specific . \- 
administrative units exist to supervise the programming, disciplinary, 
and operational aspects of the housing program. This causes a great 
deTl of confusion and concern to, students and other individuals outride 
.ot the housing areaV The residence hall staffs are most specifically \ 
the ones that express concern abodt who or what area is actually respon- 
sible for their immediate supervision. ^ ; 

" : 

The Housiflg Council arrangement provides for a great deal of bureaucratic 
red tape. The old saying of ,r too many chiefs and not enough Indians' 1 
certainly seems to apply here. % Projects that come before the Housing 
Council that are initiated by studepts often become delayed owing to' 
. all the approval processes that must be followed tb Satisfy the admin- 
istration in both, divisions. By the t,ime an approval finally comes 
through the students have usually lost interest or just assumed that 
the administration has forgotten about them. 

Housing at ASU for many years. has been searching for % an identity. This 
identity could have, been realized with* more direct supervision within 

single administrative unit, without, so to speajc, as many chiefs. But 
until a reorganization of some kind proyides more efficiency in running 
th6 program, the .program will function without the best interests of r.he 
. stude'rit in mind. 

* * * 

St udent Development Services IX ; Students at ASU will be provided with 
better health services. • 

< » 

\ 

Scenario A: The object ive 'has been achieved. 

Having a student infirmary that meets the standards of excellence set 
by national health organizations has eliminated many of the, problems 
formerly facing ASU's facility and' staff. The addition of staff and/or 
doctors has increased the quality of service while decreasing the re- 
quired waiting time for the service. Twenty-four hour service has been 
greatly enriched by the presence of a doctrir regardless df the time of 
day or night. This around-the-clock shift for a doctor has also elimi- 
nated many return trips during the daytime hours. 

The possibility of using the university ambulance vehicles to carry 
emergency cases from the dorm to the infirmary or from the infirmary 
to the hospital is being considered. A small amount added to the student 
fee each semester would be a minor contribution in comparison to the 
benefits received. In the area of preventive health care, the new student 
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is Instructed in the A necessary precautions for 'winter survival in Boone. 
An information telephone line has been installed with a tape recording 
giving information about different diseases (Social, communicable, etc.). 

.S'cenario hi The object ive^was not undertaken. . % 

With a growing student population and thg variety of cases to be handled, 
student health .services are inadequate.^ Onjy^ three to five students can 
be seen at one time, owing to lack of 4 staff . With literally hundreds of 
students requiring .some form of medical attention each day, there] are 
long waiting lines. Without any expansion of the staff, there is no 
.room for special izatioi) in any ,of the areas that require extra attention' 
at the present time. / 

Student Development Services X : The university will offer a Campus re- 
creation program, both structured and unstructured, which meets students' 
needs. 

'Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. > 

Despite its dedicat ion, to full development of the student and an officially 
sanctioned and developed recreational program, ASU formerly fell short 
in several areas of recreational development. implementation of Objective 
X corrected these shortcomings,. 

? . • 
Centralization of campus recreation and intramurals within the office 
of the Vice Chancellor for Soudent Affairs has resulted in better *' 
coordination with a resu I tant \improvement in program efficiency and 
adequate staffing. By its very nature, Student Affairs is more attuned 
••to fhe diversity of needs of the student body than is the Department of 
Athletics with its narrower objective and focus (and} it might be added, 
Student Affairs is more receptive to student input). Moreover, the service 
orientation of Student Affairs is more compatible with a ^ive*rse recrea- 
tional prograra^than is the Department of Ath let ics ,• which necessarily is 
concerned with issues of competition and financial rer.urn. Centralization 
has also improved the efficiency of the program by eliminating the problems 
resulting from shared budgets and sraffs. The use of interns from HPER 
provides adequatestj^f ing, enhances the educational programs of the ( 
interns, and st^Wteeps the program under a centralized administrative 
authority. * 4 

Both efficiency and seivice effectiveness have been enhanced by the expan- 
sion of outdoor and/or outdoor-indoor facilities centrally located on the 
campus. With the exception of Conrad Stadium, no general purpose outdoor 
facility existed that was lighted and only a limited general purpose out- 
door facility existed that was not used primarily by the formal athletic 
teams. Implementation of Objective X meant the construction of a facility, 
either outdoor., and indoor or a combined outdoor-indoor structure, wh t ich 
was (i) centrally locited on campus, (2) not used for the formal athletic 
team practices and, (3) therefore available to non-Athletic Department 
students for general recreation. The limited space available, plus the 
tremendous growth in intramural activities (as well as individual physical 
fitness activities), necessitated additional facilities. Moreover, the 
continued use of Conrad Stadium with its outrageously expensive lighting 
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or the continued use of State Farm facilities requiring excens i ve use 
of cars both strained energy resources Muring a time when all indications 
suggested limitations. It was proposed that the area used ;is the base- 
bail diamond, lleld-hockey field, and tennis courts be converted Into 
a total activity recreational facility. Fart, of the area lorming the 
triangle could house a very adequate general purpose indoor facility, 
while the remainder of the area could be integrated with* the indoor 
facility to provide a well-lighted and available outdoor facility. Re- 
conversion of the triangle area into a multi-purpose Lpdoor-outdoor . . #> 
facility has responded to the current and future recreational needs of 
the ASU student as identified in Objective X. 

Finally, an adequately staffed and coordinated recreational program, 
with ample available facilities, proved to be adaptive to the recrea- 
tional needs of all students, including the varied student body pro- 
jected for the 1980s. 

t 

Note: Implementation of Objective X may have some negative Impacts upon 
resource allocation* and the campus environment. First, such a facility 
(either outdoor or o,utdoor-indoor ) is costly. Given the nature of the 
capital improvement funding system in North Carolina, other facilities 
with perhaps greater justification may be displaced (such as facilities 
for foreign students, expanded food services, and expanded* health services). 
At any rate, such facilities must pay for themselves and given ^the fact- 
that a recreational facility is not necessarily an Income-generating 
facility, such costs will have to be assumed by student fees, already 
stretched to She limit. Finally, any such facility, located in the 
triangle or any other central campus location, necessarily displaces other 
uses for the space which then have to be relocated or abandoned. Since 
any centrally-located space on campus will either displace parking facil- 
ities or areas currently used for other recreational or athletic purposes, 
the displaced facilities will have to be relocated on the fringe area of" 
campus. Such-relocation will bf both costly and might well accrue envir- 
onmental objections, (e. g. , wooded areas or green .areas might be converted 
to paved lots or playing areas). 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Failure to implement Objective X has exacerbated the present irustration 
over inadequate recreational facilities. No general purpose recreational 
facility exLsts with lighting with the exception of Conrad Stadium (and 
regular lighting of Conrad Stadium, even assuming its availability, incurs 
tremendous energy costs). With the growth in interest in recreation for 
both constructive lefsrwe time activity and general health improvement, 
these limited facilities are being tremendously overused. A natural out- 
come of crowded or inaccessible recreational facilities is frustration. 

Secondly, failure to implement Objective X has placed Appalachian State 
University in a less advantageous position to compete for students, indeed 
it is feared that frustration over inadequate facilities may even result in 
some students changing to schools with better facilities. At % the least, 
inadequate recreational facilities w-Uhin the 'central campus have* forced 
students seeking recreational outlets t'o go off campus, thus increasing 
energy consumption and limiting student participation. Also, inadequate 
"recreational facilities have made'it even more difficult to fight the 
suitcase mentality which limits recreationaractivities on campus* 
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Student Development Services XI : The university will provide a varsity 
sports program, facilities, and staff which conform to guidelines and 
regulations of the Southern Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, and the Association of Interpol log (<»rc Athletics lor 
Women and which is consistent with the purpose of the university. ^ 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

As Appalachian entered the 1980s, one of the more dif.ficuU decisions the 
university faced was the direction in which to proceed witiv 1 the athletic 
program, considering the large amount of uncertainty that existed in college x 
athletics. This uncertainty related primarily to .the state of the economy \ , 
and N its effect upon the type of athletic program an institution can provide* i 
' Already many schools across the nation had reduced the number of team sports 
because of budgetary restraints. Expanded women's programs that for so' long 
had been needed were making noticeable drains upon athletic budgets. Appa- 
lachian,, along with every other school with«an athletic program, was at the 
crossroads of (deciding where to go and how to go about it. 

A new philosophy was adopted 'to adjust to the timers and comply with the 
institutional mission. It was decided that the varsity sports program 
could not continue to exist as' it had f ^n the past with inflation taking 
its toll. Each vatfsity sport must operate as a se 1 f-suppor t ing 'un i t . 
Coaches -would be accountable for proposing annual budgets and producing 
supplemental financial support aside from gate receipts dnd alumni 'monetary . 
* pledges to balance the expenditures of the budget. Those .sports that could 
not continue to exist in a self-supporting role would be continued, but in 
the capacity of either a "c iub" 'or * " intramura l 1 ' sport. Appalachian decided 
to drop ail junior varsity programs', as they produced as many financial ex- 
penditures as varsity programs. This did not have ai^ adverse effect since 

♦ ail freshmen wQr % e eligible for varsity competition. 

, It was decided tha't the varsity facilities at ASU would increase only upon 

, demand. The existing facilities were judged, to be as up-to-date agd adequate . 

as could be expected. ^Expanded facilities would not be a priority until the 

existing one& become .absolutely inadequate. 

«** 

More emphasis has been placed upon the academic^needs of the participants 
in varsity athletic programs. There is now less practice time than 'before 
and less time out of class for road <~rips. Athletics are not regarded as ' 
a second job for a student athlete and take him/her away from the academic 
world only a minimal amount of time. Athletes are encouraged to take standard 
course loads and are expected to graduate* with their respective classes as 
opposed, to two or three semesters later. 

* ln>or/ier for the athletic program at Appalachian to achieve and**ma,intain a 
well-rounded, self-supporting, and overall adequate status, % a reevaluation 

is performed each year; to determine if the overa i f academic and i inanc'ia i needs 
of the university are^being met. Coaches are more involved in the classroom 
and less in the roles of full-time coaches a.s more personnel funding comes 
from academic appropriations. In effect, the future of college athleuics' % 
has become a matter of "survival of the fittest.' 1 



ScenarTwB: The objective was not undertaken. 



The economic troubles of the 1970s extended ir\to the '80s and made "it 
very difficult for ASU to compete on as broad a level as it did previous iy, . 
Increased costs of operation and decreased alumni monetary support ma^Je it 
impossible to support the athletic program to the extent it was during^he 
past decade. An expanded and* wel 1-rounded program of 11 sports, both male 
and female, proved hard to maintain with operational expenditures exceeding 
ticket revenue and alumni support. When the economy is in a, depressed 
state, people have to support themselves and cannot afford to support 
other programs. ^ 

Appalachian, like every other school with an athletic program, has continued 
to maintain an athletic program as competitive as .possible with the resources 
^available. However, it has failed to develop a plan and procedure to deal 
effectively with these financial constraints. Manjr sports run the risk 
of being cut back severely, if not cut out altogether. This will be done 
if necessary and in many cases it will be an unpopular decision. It is 
not a good time to be in athletic administration with the multitude of 
problems facing college athletics. 
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Institutional Sector: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 



Physical Resources I : The university will make a commitment to the development 
of a comprehensive phased plan addressing campus beautif icat Lon, sound land 
use planning, maintenance ,.. energy use efficiency., and accessibility.' , . 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved* 

*''•«.. - ' ••••• 

With the development of a .compreheris ive plan dealing with the beautif ication,, 
maintenance,, and use of campus properties^ the chances of having "a physical 
setting designed to illustrate how the human experience can be enriched by, 
living and working in a #ell planned and designed environment have been 
significantly increased. With such a p'ian, priorities are se't, effort*^ are 
coordinated, and the best use of the resources budgeted is achieved* The 
implementation of this objective is evidence of trfie importance placed ofi the 
use of the campus 'and its surroundings as a comprehensive learning resource* 

Scenario B: The objective wasjnot undertaken. 

The failure to* develop and implement a comprehensive plan has meant the 
loss of the chance* of realizing the full potential of the physical setting 
at ASH. While much of the physical, qxp.ans ion of the university has already 
occurred, the lack of any overall plan has reduced the ability to .improve . 
upon the existing setting, to correct previous mistakes, and to determine, 
^the^direct ion and spyle of future growth. While other universities may 
decide the pest use of their campuses to be wall-to-wall buildings and 
parking facilitits^ ASU should have paid close attention to the strong 
points it has in attracting students* and faculty. ^ Obviously, tKe physical 
setting is one of these. Therefore, the failure to develop a comprehensive 
plan building on and developing this strength may prove t>o be damaging to the 
* university in years to come. ' ~ » 
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Physical Resources II : The university will institute a more ef f icient ma intenance. 

# program £pr*the physical plant through incorporation of new techniques and the 

deve lopmei^t* of a maintenance staff adequate to meet the needs of thi physical 
plant. ' * m I 

)' - s . %S \ . ' 

I Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. • 9 

The implementation by the university of a more efficient maintenance program 
by incorporating new techniques and the development of an, adequate maintenance 
staff in the physical plant has had a. positive effect on the university in . 
the physical plant areas*. The implementation of new programs as they become 
available*and the continuation of training programs for the maintenance staff 
have provided savings for the university by'reducing equipment down tims, 
9 allowing a longer life expectancy in existing equipment, and reducing major 4, 

repairs. . » 

Scenario B: The ^object/ve was not undertaken. 

i • • 

By failing to, implement a more efficient maintenance program for the physical 
plaint, university facilities and equipment are not reaching normal life expec- 
tancy. Also, equipment and facility down time is greater than normal, causing 
inconveniences to the users. Deferred maintenance prevails, repair timers 
greater, and equipment and facility replacement occur at shorter intervals, 
O thus creating additional costs to operate and maintain the university. 
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Physical Resources 111 ; The university will establish itself as a leader in 
controlled energy use an^ develop a model. demonstration campus tor alternative^ 

energy sources. , * ' ■? 

^ / . x 

This objective parallels Organization and Administration I so closely that it 
appears that the two should be combined into one objective. For purposes of 
Stage 9, the following brief scenario addresses the ''model demonstration 
campus'J concept. 1 \* 

Scenario A: The - * objective has been achieved. \ 

/* , 

As Appalachian State University extends its energy management system and 
completes its alternate fuel^ -project uN^he central plant, "departments and 
offices of the university are incorporating the developments into academic, 
public service, and public information programs. Awareness of the institution 
and the currency of its programs is extending throughout the state/ region, 
and nation. New areas of concentratipn^are being developed; attracting 
stud§n»-!s w>th interest orientatipns which broaden. thfc university. 1 s base of 
academic diversification. The university is recognized as responsible and > 
responsive to. current economic and social requirements. Examples of alter- 
native sources»have been developed and are displayed^ about campus, showing 
applications for non-institutional uses. . > 

. Scenario B: The objective .was not undertaken. . v 

««* ♦ «• »* * 

* *By neglecting to exploit its energy and alternative fuel programs for 
academic and public information purposes, the university has failed to * 
attract 'recognition^ as a mainstream and responsive institution with respect 

to current economic and social needs and thought. The university rea/izes . 
the operational and fiscal benefits of its energy programs. The university's 
"energy efforts are known and recognized through normal public affairs efforts 
and, within a somewhat limited sphere, gain the attention that the demonstra- 
tion program intended. ♦ * 

Physical 'Resources IV : Appalachian State University will improve Us 
communication facilities. . % 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

With computer terminals in key locations, business management has been 
greatly improved. Data retr ievaVand s.torage have been increased, money 
saved, and time spent on .research has been cut Considerably. Manpower 
necessary to hand carry,, sort, and distribute information has been reduced, 
thereby freeing personnel fdr other tasks. Moreover, information sent and 
received by computer is more accurate. All information in central cdmputers 
is more up-to-date and accessible than when stored in separate^iystems and 
departments 1 accountability^ has increased. . % 

Energy management has been vastly improved through the ose of an intercampus 

* cable system. Sensors placed in buildings throughout the campus allow 
Caster adjustments of Seating and cooling, and energy loss by accident or 
sysxem failure is communicated to a management center with minimum delay. 
Needs by any specific part of the campus are monitored for peak periods and^ 
adjustments made automatically. Any failure in a heating of cooling system 

jj ' is monitored by seusor ^Tfr+d into this central network. This system can be 
expanded to include an alarm system for emergencies such as tire or forced 
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entry, fcfrfereby enhancing security for the campu&. * -* 

? • • 

Television cable receptiorr across the ckmpus has increased educational 
and recreational possibilities for ASU# Besides the obvious ability to 
receive and distribute commercial and pt^blLc broadcasting channel*, pro- „ 
duction of* on-'camp*$ material has increased ASU's a'bility to convey inior- ^. 
mation quickly,' cheaply, and with immediacy for inirt'rucL'lson and storage. 
v Mass lectures are now televised and broadcast into multiple classrooms, 
^utilizing existing facilities instead of constructing larger rooms. LecLures 
can be stored and repeated to later classes and multiple sections, ex£ra m 
^information made more accessible, and important events, recorded and stored 
for class ^use, recruiting, and alumni reports. Appalachian is able to produce 
prpgramming for public television and radio. Owing to increased cost in trans- 
portation,, video lectures now supplement or sojnetimes^replace those field- 
based programs which are primarily lecture-oriented. This system can also 
be offered to the public school system in this area if attendance is inter- 
rupted by bad weather, thereby increasing ASU's service to the region. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. o 

'* . ' - '» 

By failing to upgrade its communications system<, ASU has saved the initial 
cost of "the s'ystem. This savings 'has been, put to use in other capital i 
improvements. But with ^increased costs in these areas, the initial invest- 
» ment would have been worth the outlay. Without it, intracampus inf orma i Uoxv* 
delivery continues to pe by hand;. as is delivery of al l incoming mail. The * V 
construction of a cable netvjrk would not have e 1 imina ted ,th Ts , but it wouldi* 
.have made certain data more accessible and cut the time factor to a inintmum/ 
Delays in transactions possible by cable are greater without the system. 
Accounts monitored by compute are not accessible to a central location'. . 
Departmental accountabili t>y is lessened". v 

Without a central location,, energy management is not as efficient*, since 
any failure *in' the system must be reported by individuals in the many 
separate location^on campus.* Loss of heat and cooling is increased owing 
to lag time between^discdvery and report, ^erioc^s of peak an<J lull usage 
are more difficult to monitor and adjust. f ^ 
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Without the central cabbie system, educational television usage remains ^ 
about what it was in the 1970s. Separate systems in us£ on the campus 
continue to operate, but without any central control or broadcast facility, 
making repair and expansion 4 more difficult. Mass lectures must take place 
in large halls, and field-based programs are unchanged. ' ** 

) 

Physical Resour<TTy^V^ The university will mount a consc ient ious dnm\Ya ign 
to acquire the Dougherty family ho"use and property and develop a plan Y<^ use 
the house as an alumni/ information center or ^as a museum/gallery. 1 X 



Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. ^ 

\ 

By achieving the\ob jec t i ve, the university has acquired a valuable piece 
of property adjacVnt to the campus which may be important to its Overall * 
plans. It also assures continuation of the building in its role .as a part 
of>the university's heritage. The development of an a iumni/ inf ormat ion 
center or museum/gallery will be a valuable addition. However, the I)ougher£y 
property included some 26 acres, which appeared to be more than was needed 
- for achievement of the objective. „ For th>is reason, the university decided* 
to purchase iust 1 partof the property, . A * 
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Scenario B: The oblective was not undertaken. 

Failure to acquire the Dougherty property has required that desired expansion 
, be directed toward potentially less attractive properties. . The Vlumni/infor- 

mation center, or museum/ gal lery will still be developed, ui-ing other locations. 

However, the ccmtro.l over how this property is to be utilized is no longer 

'in the hands of tne university. Furthermore, the university has lost one 
' of the few Training physical links with its founders and itus history. 

Physical Resources Vi : The university will identify desirable '.traces of 

* property and develop a plan for acquiring those <parce Is deemed appropriate ■ 

* for use a*s recreation areas, open spaces, or^potential building sites. 

Scenario A: The ^objective has been achieved. 

The topographic setting of ASU, a relatively narrow and restricted valley, 
places major importance On effective land .use. This involves a balance 
between intensive, use of $mall areas fo^ multistory bui Id ings , 'as well as 
the maintenance' of opftrt space. Given prevailing inflationary trends, land 
acquisition has had a high 'priority , because it enables the unp/ersity to 
expand when and if jiecessary in the future- and gives it some^aegree, of contrtfl 
over other uses which may n<*t be appropriate to a scholastic atmosphere. At 
the same tim^, the university has recognized its responsibility, to 'see that 
the type of development on new properties is compatible with the ^general desires 
, of the community"'.* 

Scenari> y B; The* objective was not undertaken. . » 

Having failed 69 plan for fature land acquisitions, the university is/unable 
to adjust to needs for' more open space or building \sites. lncreasea land 
s costs make expansior. prohibitive or put major constra ints .on needed improve- 
ments. Undesirable developments, such as row housing, commercial strips, add 
low-grade tour ist ^attractions *wh ich detfact^f rom the scholastic atmosphere, _ 
nefw threaten to surround the university. v 

Physical Resources VII ; Program demands, a£ reflected in long-range planning \ 
projection^ wii 1 be given prime emphasis in setting capital expansion priorities. 

Scenario A: The objective «has been achieved. *-\ • J 

' * • r 

Long-range planning projections have set capital expansion priorities inJvaccor- 
dance with projected prbgram demands. Projections in 1980 indicated Jug£ de- 
mands for programs in the hard sciences and in technology fields, and dis- 
*. cipiines -and departmeats ^n these fields have thus had pribrity tn capital 
expenditures, both in the p lanning r under taken Jjy the design group and by the 
XSU board of Trustees. As a result, by 1985 major renovations to Rankin 
. Science Building have been, budgeted by the Board of Covernarti for FY 1985-87, 
which include the conversion of additional laboratory space, purchase of 
high-technology equipment, and the like mr all at enormous expense*. Computer 
technology, a growing area of\ihtefes» '.mcng students and faculty, has been 
giveTi high priority for acquisition ot costly but necessary new generation 
equipment. Industrial Arts has seen increases in enrollment since expanding 
its facilities. * . * 
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On the other hand, because capital expansion priorities have been giv£n 
to areas where program demands have been growing, maintenance of t other 
existing facilities suffers from its lower priority. Some departments 
continue to complain of inadequate space, but the major problem is with ~* 
upkeep-, as existing equipment wears out* ASU has discovered that capital 
expenditures in the areas of scientific and technological education have 
strengthened these programs, but costs per st'udent are higher also. 

i 

Scenario B; The objective was not undertaken. 

.Long-range planning projections have not set capital expansion prioriti^sT^ 
in accordance with projected propram demanas. ^Instead, capital expansion 
priorities have been set in accordance with existing demands, or according 
to various extraneous factbrs such as political influences in Raleigh, the 
erf cct iveness of influential deans and department chairpersons on campus, 
etc. A rather haphazard approach to capital expenditures priorities has ^ 
led to the demand that, in fairness to all, priorities should be adjusted 
according to a schedule of replacement and renovation of existing buildings 
in accordance with their need of repair. By 1985, many buildings are deter- 
iorating at a rapid rate because of age and continued reduced maintenance 
allocations. Instead of easing overcrowding in the area of the sciences and 
technology, older buildings like Whitener Hall, Chapell Wilson, etc., have 
been either totally rebuilt or torn down and replaced* at very high cos.t, 
while other existing facilities continue to deteriorate. Although this 
procedure ha& benefitted the programs once served by obsolescent or "deter- 
iorating buildings, it has not eased the problems anticipated as early as 
1978-79 in those programs where student enrollment hns increased. ' 



Physical Resources , VI II : I.ncreased importance will.i>e placed upon trdns- 
poration resources in future program planning. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved.^ 

Transportation resources have been given increased importance in program 
planning. The university has acquired diesel and electric cars (the latter 
suitable only for local use N vUnder existing technology) which are more fuel 
efficient and are maintained more -thorough ly by Motor Pool persoi^el. 
Nevertheless^ fuel costs, boty for diesel fuel and for electric power (even 
whe^e#generated l ^ university's own plant)*, have continued to mount. 
Tho retirement of gasoline-powered vehicles has inevitably been gradual, so 
that in 1985 part of the fleet still consists of gas-guzz^fng sedans with 
automatic transmissions. 

As a share ^f the operating budgets for university programs, Lransportat ion 
♦ costs by 1985 have' begun to cut into' other parts ot the programs' budgets. 
Central coordination of all~*jni versity travel fias helped to keep vehicles 
available and operating, but setting unyvers^ity-wide priorities on the use 
of- vehic le£ has led to controversy^ amSngitke various colleges^ departments, 
and programs. Problems in this area continue despite achieving the goals 
set in 1980. * * 



• Scenario' B: Tfio objective was not undertaken. 

' No special attention has been paid to transportation resources in program 
piannning. - Various programs continue £o assume the, generally easy accessi- 
bility to state vehicles that they have enjoyed in the past*, and the 
university continues' to maintain in spotty fashion a fleet of large gaso- 
line-powered sedans, — a clrug on the automobile market by 1985, so that 
' such cars are available from dealers at large discounts. By 1985, the 
constant upsurge in'gas prices and the inequities in assigning vehicles 
.to the various program*, have resulted in serious revaluation of university 
travel and have led to curtailments which directly affect the stated^ mission 
of the university itself. ASU is considering eliminating its New York and 
Washington operations and has had to cut back many of its extension course 
offerings, and programs because of the high cost of travel. Faculty travel' 
restrictions Jrtve lea to widespread discontent, >nd even administrators are 
no longer able to assume that they have automatic access to university 
vehicles. . * 

Physical Resources IX : The university will improve its recreational facilities. 
y Scenario A: The objective^ has been achieved. 

.Owing to the severity of the winters in Boone, any outdoor recreation was 
traditionally eliminated for most of the year. In order to continue to^ 
compete for students at ASU, certain recreational facilities were needed. 
To compensate fof'the weather obstacles that must be overcpme, it was 
decided that the ideal facility would be an indoor/outdoor building for the 
soN use of the student (classes, iritramura Is) . No university team sports 

* * would be allowed to practice in this facility. 

. * • f * 

'Through the construction of this facility, comparable equipment and space 
have been provided .for the student who is not a meniber of a varsity sports 
program. A high percentage of the users of this facility are women, owing 
to the absence of varsity teams* from the area. This facility has been con- 
structed on the present basebaU triangle adjacent to the campus Security 
Office. Its convenient- location is necessary in order to serve the on-campus 
students without cars. An indoor track, underground handball and racketbAU 
courts, indoor tennis courts, and multiple other facilities are encompassed, 
with t in this facility. 

This facility is not for public use and consideration is being given t*o 
charging a membership fete to the faculty and staff, /fhe use of student 
interns to'manage and maintain the facility has proved tojxe beneficia/1 
to the university as well as to the participating students. / 

Scenario B; The objective was not undertaken. 

As student participation in recreational activities has increased, the existing 
faciliti jfcpare unable 1 ' to funct££U^ef f iciently. The failure to improve re- 
creational facilities has had a negative impact upon student recruitment. 
Moreover, the university has been striving to keep students on campus and 
% .to supply productive fun of recreation. But failure to provide adequate 
recreational facilities is threatening realization of this goal'. 
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Institutional Sector: SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 



Special Activities 1: The uniyeP'Sity will seek to provide a broad range of 
continuing education services to the people of the region and state in a manner: 
that is academically sound and is consistent with the role ajid purpose of a f 
university^ - 

Scenario A: 'The objective has been achieved. 

Community Services projects an image which is oriented toward academic 
excellence., Stricter guidelines, close supervision, and ready lines of 
communication among students, faculty, and administrators maintain high 
standards. The community recognizes and respects the rigor of the program. 
Shorter time periods for classes and greater flexibility in scheduling en- 
hance. student learning. However, this academic rigor appears to limit en- \ 
roiiment and increase the number of studertts failing outreach classes, as ' 
absenteeism becomes a problem. Students appear reluctant to enroll as readily 
as in the past. This new ,f tough guy", image may cause .budgetary, problems as 
enrollments decrease. In addition," this scholarly emphasis simply costs more 
and, with, attendance dipping because of stricter standards, Che College of 
Continuing Education has serious financial difficulties. 

« * * 

Community Services has found ways to reduce the instructional load off- 
campus, improving the quality of education. Also, the colleges^ are staffing 
of f-campus 'work with their best qualified faculty. In addition, Community 
Services has utilized field supervisors to assist the program. The costs 
•dC these academic improvements 'are considerable and the generated PTE's 
may not balance the^ expected cost overruns, for the implementation of this 
'plan. 

» 

.Traditional curricular orientation has partially given way to programs which 
fit the needs of a changing society. The college has identified those ftoursej 
which are geared to*meet this changing emphasis. For example, instruction 
in environmentally re la^d subjects, such as energy production, land use 
planning, and regional resource allocation, have been .identified as a major 
need by the administrators of the continuing education t program. These- new 
offerings prove to be a major success. Science, technical, and service pro- 
grams are adopted as the region undergoes changes for a technological future'. 
Also the region is feeling the beneficial e^f f^cts of increased population. 
Migration frc>m outside the region and movemen't from urban to rural areas have 
enlarged the enrollment base of the college. The idea of lifelong leari'ng 

'appears to have taken hold in today's society^ As the "graying" of America 
proceeds, the College o't Continuing Education adopts curricula tor thks growing 
sector of the' population. In-general, the college has' deve loped programs whlc^ 
address career opportunities for the present and forseeable future, stimulating 
interest and enro^lmen^t^ , , 

Finally, the universit^ has been successful in encouraging education agencies , 
to emphas ize thei need for higher educat ion for r*ecert if ica t ion. Teachers find 
it desirable to retool in their chosen fields, thereby increasing enrollments 
lor the college. Given the college ! s determination to diversify its curricular 
base into nontraditional areas, the school is in danger of spreading itself too 
th in, m thereby fostering a jack-of-a I 1-trades image. , \ * 
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Scenario B: The objective was nqt undertaken. 

* # 
The failure of the university to provide academic excellence in its out- 
reach programs is distinctly tied to financial considerations. Since 
continuing education is not s*lf-suf f icient and traditionally has been 
poorly funded by the university and t^e state, its programs have suffered 
from budget ciks necessitated by financial constraints. Consequently, 
the quality of edu ation has faltered as corners are cut. Administrators 
of the continuing education program must justify th6 effectiveness and 
fiscal viability of each course offering. Strict accountability is demanded 
by- The University of North Carolina and the potential for innovation is linj- 
ited. Fewer new course offerings are considered since they are not proven 
money makers. The result is a program whfch goes with "safe" courses. , New 
course offerings ffhich appeal -to changing 'societa 1 trends are not often ^ 
implemented. The outreach program fails to attract many students who are 
interested in the growing' f ie Ids of science, technology, environment, and 
.service. 

/ r 

The '.image of the program in the community and on campus has faltered as 
academic standards decline. ~ The colleges now fail to staff off-campus,; 
work with their bes't qualified faculty. Departments throughout the univer- 
sity are reluctant-to spare exciting instructors because of the "slack" 
academic imi|e. Budgetary constrattnts have also failed to reduce the 
instructional load off-campus, so that the quality of facu 1 ty-:s tudent time 
can't be maximized. The overall effect is a Recline in faculty and si-udCnt: 
morale and an undermining of the program. ^ 

. " ■ 
Th5 university has also failedto offer new courses to oide^r students, who, 
although committed to v the concept of lifelong .learning, are uhablc to find 
suitable course Offerings because of the university's failure to identify , 
these needs. 

Special Activities It : The university will provide academically sound con- 
tinuing education services to the people of the region and state in a manner 
that is as efficient as possible — administratively, fiscally, and othervise. 

Scenario A: The, objective has b^en achieved, 
t • 
The College of Learning and Human Development has designated four satellite 
teaching centers with full-time directors housed in an ASU fatility'at 
central location^ away from the main campus. The roles of the directors 
of the teaching centers have been redefmed, and a part of tfieir direct 
responsibilities is to assess needs, plan programs and work clubcly with . 
the College of ContinOing Education. There is a counseling and advisement 
office in each teaching center. 

Through the use of fuel efficient vehicles and efficient ptogram techniques 
faculty are able to commute in groups' of 2-4 to the teaching centers at a 
savings of fuel cost to the university. This process of coordination and 
programming has required increased staffing in Community Services to facili 
tate this savings, Extension of programming has. produced incrcasdd demands 
for facilities at of f-campus > loca tions , and this increased programming may 
cause further program problems. An. attempt at extensive coordination with 
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academic departments, Community Services, Motor Pool, and other support 
units on campus threatens to'burden the process further. 

The , university is continuing to review, fiscally, tuition policies while 
maintaining the lowest possible tuition with a competitive funding base 
for off-campus instruction. ASU continues to solicit from the state, 
legislature a, state funding formula based on extension FTE's. The adminr 
istration has consistently supported with funds the concept ' that* e,ffective\ 
teaching can take place off campus, and faculty are encouraged to parti- J 
cipate in off r campus programming as a part of their regular teaching assign- 
ments. In-strvice training for faculty i-s provided in the form of orien- 
tation sessions each fall for those teaching in the field,'for tlrfe„ first time, 
Direct involvement from the college deans and academic coordinators h&s enr 

Kanced the understanding of ASU's field-based programs. 

» * « 

The administration has actively supported the telecommunication system, and 
this system should be operational next semester on an experimental basis in 
two metropolitan areas in this state.' ThAs^ system will allow ASU to have y 
full-time instructors at all teaching centers. 

* 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. * 

The cost of fuel for automobiles has mandated an annual review of tuition, 
and an increase in tuition now occurs annually. Increased tuition threatens 
adecline £*i enrollment in many field-based programs. Lack of state cars 
3nd intensified scheduling difficulties have not allowed extension faculty ] 
to participate in car pooling. , Thus, transportation costs have increased. 

A modified formula for state funding for extenstion ETE';s has enhanced in- 
structor pay, but has not eliminated the disparity of tuition between on- 
and off-campus programming. Many university faculty s^L ill view extension* 
activities as a secondary function of the university. Field-based instruc- 
tion is generally taught on an overload basis, and departments arc encoun- 
tering difficulty in getting ASU instructors to participate extensively in 

off-campus teaching assignments. - 4 

r « 

Owing to lack of funding and staffing, Community Services is -unable to 
communicate effectively with potential field-based students, and an increase 
in the population group of 55 and over has increased ,f ie ld-Tbased enrollment 
for the last program year. Although the population has increased,, a' lack 
of communcation has fails<J to take advantage 1 of this increased enrollment 

pattern. * i * f s % " 

■ * > * 

ASU continues to discourage th'e state from creating territorial boundaries 
for each institution. Appalachian has consistently advocated that the 
consumers should have the right to* choose which institutional program meets 
their identified needs. However, the General Administration Continues to . 
use % stringent approval processes for sanctioning field-based programming. 
This has resulted in limited enrollment potential and has caused undue delay 
for planning long-range programming.* 4 

# Cost feasibility studies on a" transportation service indicates that a system 
is not warranted. This ^decision will place an increased burden on students 

^in the field because, they must use their own cars and any car pooling would 
have to be negotiated ^mong student groups. 
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Spe<. ul A» t ivit ics ifl : The university will provide throughout the entire 
* year a broad spectrum of cultural activities reflecting the region, -the nation, 

and the world. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

A/summer Artist and Lecture Series and a foreign film series/festival have 
been established. Because thle proportion of adults in the target population 
has increased and because all persons in .the target population are increasingly 
interested in leisure-time activities, programming includes a wide .variety of 
performances and presentations which reflect the varied interests i* M2 pop- 
ulation. Artists/lecturers residing permanently or temporarily in Northwest 
North Carolina are encoutaged ' to particulate in the Artist and Lecture Series 
and to lead discussions of foreign films. Talent agencies are contacted each 
summer to discover whether potential performers of national and/or International 
reputation will vi^f the mountai resort areas during tourist seasons and 
whether such persons f twi 1 1 be available for performances. 

The planning and coordinat ion, of both Artist and Lecture Series and foreign 
film presentations have made it necessary for tuil-timc sjtaf £ to be hired. 
Energy requirements! tor a summer concert series are minimal; however, exist- 
ing facilities have beejx surveyed for adequate ventilation, and clef Ic ienc ies 
have been corrected. ^tt^ because poorj sound quality in existing facilities 
tends to discourage attpnHfh^e, and because inf orma 1 i ty . is tfie key to sa^Wf 
recreational activities, *an**p\tdoor amphitheater and parking lot have been\ 
* constructed. Again, because feasting facilities are nonappropriate for the 

showing of movies, the university, has constructed (purchased, rented) a movie 
theater. The construction of the two facilities* has* been costly. Baby- 
sitting and child-care facilities have been established to free parents to ^ 
atte/id evening performances, again at some considerable expense. These 
facilities have been found to be necessary because many summer students and. 
visitors have brought entire families with them to Boone. 

In ordevf to increase the exposure of the target population ,^o other cultures, 
"the Artist and Lecture Series have included many programs wliich feature artists 
from non-westernf countries. All cultural events sponsored by the university 
are being advertised regularly in communities within easy driving distance 
of Boone., Howevjer, unless facilitation of car pooling accompanies *uch adver- 
tisements, as the price of gasoline increases fewer and fewer persons will 
travel to Boone solely to attend cultural functions. 

* » i 

During the regular academic year, cultural programs are now scheduled for 
weekends, thereby allowing more students and faculty members to attend. 
Fewer students and faculty now find it necessary to^leave Boone on weekends. 

- Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 0 > 

No changes have been made in cultural offerings. Artist and Lecture Series . 1 
performances are nited to the fall and early winter months, and no foreign , 
j film series is planned. Further, the emphasis remains focused upon western 

cultural events, and these activities are not widely advertised regionally* 
Few obvious consequences are seen. People* have continued to move to the 
mountains, to vacation herejfcand to attend, the university. The region and 
'the university have, after ifl, many attractive qualities witness increasing 
enrollments at the university and the traffic jams during peak tourist seasons. 

ERJC • ID* ' 
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Perhaps because the public does nor expect to .find a wTde range of cultural 
events in the mountains, particularly in the summer, the. failure to offer 
such opportunities is missed by only a few. But faculty and students 
continue to leave Boone whenever poss iohfc- ^e^pecia 1 ly on weekends*, and 
see"k cultural stimulation elsewhere. ' The region and the university h^ve 
been shortchanged by the lack of adequate tu 1 tura 1 exposure, but the "deficit 
is apparent only Lo those who have'liped in communities which provide cul- 
tural opportunities. * . . / 

Special Activities, IV : The university will provide adequate facilities lor the 
performing arts and other "cultural activities. 

Scenario A: Tlie objective has been achieved. 
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e arts as a whole in the region have greatly benefitted from, the achieve- ♦ 
ment of this objective. Most residents do not; support only one of the arts; 
they attend and benefit from. the total prograifi. The region has increased 
its chances to share in cultural programs originating on *campus and off. 
Traveling companies such as musical theater, opera,, legitimate theater, 
and classical musicians are how much more inclined ta play this area because 
they have a facility allowing them to display their talents to the maximum. „ 
Cultural programs such as art and technological exhibits that tour the country 
tind Appalachian a much more inviting place since .they can be exhibited as 
befits their needs. Construction of a building £o house an art gallery, 
Appalachian q^iseum, and theater facility under one roof has increased audience 
usage of the space and encouraged an interrelationship ol the arts. An ade- 
quate facility for cinema has encouraged greater participation on the part of 
students, lagulcy, and merfcbers of the regional community. 

i < 

An adequate facility for the u. versity theater program also allows increased 
usage of existing personnel anf^ greater usage by the university community. 
The chances for graduates from Appalachian to participate in further studies 
in theater has increased owing to their training* in a beLter theater plant. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The facilities for the arts at ASU have not proved to be adequate for the needs 
of the university and the community in the 1980s. Consequently, the fine arts 
programs affected advance at best<slowly and painfully. Less opportunity for 
advancement Jirresents itself to ASU students, owing to the substandard facil- 
ities offered them during their university career. Some exposure to the arts 
has long been considered an integral part of a full university education, and 
without the ability to present this in the best available a tm<$j>phere , the 
impact has heerf lessened. 

Without proper facilities for touring art.s programs, if. has become increasingly 
difficult to provide .quality experiences to the students, faculty, and region- 
al community. This has inevitably affected the recruitment of faculty, students, 
and friends to'the university. * • 
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Special Activities V : The un i vers i ty will seuk to provide faciLitifs, 
financial assistance, and "other opportunities for students and laculty to 
engage in international studies. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. § * 

The increased opportunity tt>r internships and study abroad has made 'it 
possible for*i greater number of students and faculty to gain first hand 
knowledge of other languages and cultures. These students and l«j<ulty 
members have returned and arei serving as resource,.peop le and ambassadors 
of good will tor the un ivers i ty *and the entire community by giving lectures, 
slide presentations, and demonstrations. Since people in North Carolina 
fcave learned about ASU's increased international opportunities, the uniyer- , 
sity has been able to attract higher ,quali ty students — many of them want 
to participate in such programs. Increased exchanges and internships have 
resuited in a greater number 'of foreign students and exchange faculty at 
the university, attracted to ASU thr6ugh personal contacts made in their 
home country. This has provided the students and community people who do ' 
not participate in international programs an opportunity to learn about 
different cultures. The long-range benefit of^such p'rograms ha^ been to 
ft create an enltghtened'citizenry, aware of such global problems as inter- 
" dependence, energy, and world politics.^ 
« i 
An expansion of the career-oriented programs with greater international 
perspectives has provided students with practical and essential, training 
to better enatjle them to compete in the international job market — a 
growing field with almost unlimited possibilities. The n Joint Venture" 
program, which in 1980 combined business training with an adva.nced compe- 
tency in two languages other than English', has expanded to many other 
disciplines, and ASU students are now securing jobs with international 
firms in a variety of fields. 

The comparative studies program and centers for interdisciplinary studies 
have been instrumental in providing students with in-depth knowledge of 
global perspectives on contemporary problems, thus increasing their chances 
of finding challenging jobs and performing well in thos^p jobs. These two 
programs have greatly increased ASU's chances of recj^aVLng federal funding 
tor a foreign language and international studies regional center, as recommend- 
ed in the final report of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International StudfeT in 1979. 

A strong and visible Office of international Studies, with several full-time 
professional employees and an adequate secretarial staff, has been essential 
to growth in nthe international field at ASU. The office's increased visi- 
bility has resulted in more students applying to participate in international 
programs. The*of f ite also assists program directors in financial and admin- 
istrative matters. \t has been essential in the development of programs and 
continues to serve as an important source of ideas for future ventures. 

# 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Opportunities for international exchange of students and facu^y continue 
to be limited. ASU has not kept pace with other universities in the growing 
international edu ation field and is losing quality students to universities 
that have initiated imaginative and practical programs. With few exceptions, 
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/ such as the "Joint Venture" program, the Watauga College world cultures 
curriculum, the History Department's World Civilizations course, and the 
Geography Department's World Regional courses, the university programs 
are not meeting the current, students 1 needs in international education. 
This has discouraged both students and faculty and has contributed to tlow 
university morale. In effect, ASU has continued to prepare its students 
for an isolated world that no longer exists. „ y 

However, not everyone is unduly upset by this state of affairs. Some 
have argued that limited resources must be used to strengthen existing 
programs. Some have even suggested that international studies programs 
may be inappropriate at an institution with limited scope. 

Special Activities VI ; The university will seek to integrate the facilities 
of the Center for Continuing Education into the lite of the university at large. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. » 

Appalachian State University is fortunate to have a campus residence center 
for its'programs and it has recognized that the accessibility of this f^pility 
to the entire university is mutually dependent on the initiative and interest 
of individual campus departments, agencies, and the Center for Continuing. 
Educations 

* * \ 

The CCE by definition is a residential center and, as in all other sectors 
of continuing education, it is primarily dependent upon self-generated 
receipts. The center has always received some state funding and in the 1980s 
additional state funding has been received. This has allowed the CCE to 
establish a sliding fee schedule based on ability to pay. More university 
groups now use the facilities and the center's image has improved on campus. 
A faculty liaison person from each academic college aids the integration of 
* the center with the university and helps eliminate the center's perceived 
feelijig of isolation. This does threaten to create a financial burden on 
the center, however, as fewer private groups utilize it to make room for 
expanded university participation. 

The Center for Continuing Education has enlarged its dining facilities, 
added additional guest rooms, and constructed a multi-purpose building to 
be used for the large banquets, exhibits, lecture hall,' and indoor recrea- 
^ tion. This has enabled the center to attract larger groups and bolster its 

financial status. 

The university is also considering the purchase of the Daniel Boone Hotel 
in downtown Boone. This acquisition would allow for the exploration of , 
developing this' facility into an arts center, faculty club, or additional 
rooms for visitors to the campus. But its purchase, owing to location, 
might create management problems and constitute a financial burden to the 
center. It might also create problems within the community, since local 
opjpooition to restoration oi the hotel is apparent. t 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

The CCE has failed to integrate with the university, as more and more private 
gjoups utilize its facilities. A sliding fee schedule has not been adopted 
for fiscal reasons, thereby denying access for departments or university 
related groups which lack the funds to pay the center's fees* Consequently, 
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campus groups and organizations perceive the center as an independent, 
isolated institution which does not serve the needs of the greater university. 
A plan to instill a liaison person from each academic college has been vetoed 
ajso for financial reasons. This has reenforced the center's isolation. 
A positive result of these failures is that the center is nble to balance 
its books/ since more and more private gfcoups now fill its rooms. • 

The center has not been enlarged to the degree that will enable ASU to attract 
larger groups to the*campus. This may or may not pose a problem-^r the 
university. On the one hand, it limits the center's ability to attract 
larger groups and therefore generate more income. On the other hand, this 
may eliminate an additional managerial headache and the center may or may 
not prov^ capable'of filling this additional space. < 

The university has decided not to purchase the Daniel Boone Hotel, thereby 
denying the community and the university an arts center, a faculty cfub, 
% or extra visitors 1 rooms. The hotel has been torn down and the town of 

1 Boone has lost a historical landmark and a bit of its charm. 

Special Activities VII ; The uoj^fcrsily will continue to provide an environment 
which is open and conduc ive^TCspec ia i' projects which are of service to the 
people of the region,- state, A^qd nation. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Taking into consideration Appalachian State University 1 s goal of serving 'Uhe 
people within its sphere of influence 11 and population -trends for the 1980s 
and beyond, ASU has had a greater responsibility to fulfill. The programs 
to be offered to the community aswell as surrounding areas reflect the 
changing traditions of the population. As shifts in the -popu la t ion . deve lop , 
more women, minorities, and older citfzens populate the surrounding counties. 
ASU ! s involvement in educating these people is critically important. A wide 
variety of programs are being instituted to capture the diversity of interests. 
Programs for women entering professions are high on the list of priorities, 
with attention*also being given to the elderly (60 and over). While programs 
geared towards children (talented, gifted, o^h^rs) are necessary for total 
social involvement/improvement, the decline in birrh rate has dictated that 
these programs be limited and the revenue channeled to areas of greater need 
(women, elderly, minorities). Many of the innovative ongoing programs of the 
1970s continue to be the foundation of ASU\s meeting the needs of the entire 
growing pepui'ation in the mountain counties. However, given the economic 
climate of the 1980s, recognition is given to Resource limitations both fiscal 
and human. 

Scenario B; The objective was not undertaken. 

ASU has not significantly expanded its program offerings to meet the new 
clientele in the area it serves. That part of the population that ASU tra- 
ditionally influenced has been forced t*> find other viable alternatives. 
Considering the elderly, young people, women, thisir mobility and their hunger 
for "unconventionai'Vinnovative means of education and/or continuing education, 
failure to meet these demands threatens a drastic reduction of prospective 
students. Along with a decreasing number of students will come a reduction of 
the univ€rsity ! s budget and supporting staff. The end result may be a failure 
on the- part of ASU to meet its purpose or mission as a state-supported insti- 
tution . 

O 
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Institutional Sector: GRADUATE PROGRAM 

Graduate Program 1 : ASU will strAve tp maintain graduate enrollment at, 
or above, Current levels. 

Scenario A: The objective has been 4 ach ieved . ' f 

» 

Although the trend away fr.om the traditional academic Master of Arts degree 
continued into the mid 1980s, the shortage of jobs has incr***ed the number^ 
of applications for*graduate programs as well as the pcessure\o develop 

* specialist and doctoral-level professional degrees. As a result , .graduate 
student^are more career-oriented; more minorities are represented; and * 
women are vying for positions in newly developed career-oriented programs 
in business, energy" techno logy , microtechnoiogy , ,and scientific and health- 

1 ^related fields* These professional degrees, once an* object of concern lest 
Chey displace the traditional programs, coexist with the academic degrees, 
which are aimed primar i ly ' toward tpacher education or as foundations for 
specialist degrees. It is* noteworthy that undergraduate degrees now require 
more traditional courses to improve reading, writing, and thinking. 

^ WKile a majority of students &re full-time students encouraged by increased 
„ federal tuition loans .and stipends*, industry-sponsored scholarships, and 
graduate ass ist*ntships , many students s arje enrolled in Meld-based degree 
programs, and a few take courses for personal enrichment. Because the ; 
administration had strong faculty support*v^>5U has developed a system of 
needs assessment and interinstitutional research to support requests for 
funding to reduce the student-teacher ratio\ to introduce innovative degree 
^ programs, and to expand' the library. Consequently, the quality of programs 
has improved. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

ASU" has w^ak gradate programs which have changed iittle^-rn the 1980s. 
As. the opposition oi proponents of academic excellence has JL^d to a decrease 
in field-based prog*ra»iis^and made the initiation of innovative professional 
degree programs virtual l^vimpossible, ASU has been unable to attract. graduate 
students. Although a greater' emphasis is ^eing *placed upon quality under- 
graduate instruction, the career-oriented student is choosing to attend 
institutions with professional graduate programs which they may enter in their 
senior year. Within this conservative institution a few^ very energetic, inno- 
vative departments have responded to regional .demands for programs when the 
need is especially urgent. However, the effort required has discouraged 
most departments; consequently, the present state of affairs is that depart- 
ments are asked to develop .proposals for new programs. Graduate education 
at ASU is viewed as* inferior arid the institution as unresponsive to'regional 
needs • 
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Graduate Program If : The/ Graduate School will increase its flexibility in 
order to adjust to changing academic, student, and constituent needs. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

Because ASU's administrative attitude is open and responsive, the insti- 
tution has been able to alter graduate programs, develop new programs, and 
devise new delivery systems. This flexibility has enabled A*SU to enhance 
its reputation in the state? as a vigorous, innovative university. To 
accomplish this, an ongoing review process was devised to assess nee<Js, 
evaluate programs, t»je teaching process, and administrative effectiveness. 
This review process, by securing input from employers as well as faculty and 
students; enables the institution to revise program content to respond 
quickly to changing needs. 

Although multidisciplinary programs have not become numerous, there are 
a tew; wore numerous are graduate programs housed in a single .department* 
but requiring courses in other departments. For example, many professional 
programs now require a course in report and grant wriLing, an interdisci- 
plinary course which stresses effective organization of materials, correct- 
ness of expression, and the particular requirements imposed by a set of 
guidelines. A course suc^as this has enabled ^SU to make its educational 
programs more relevant to ratal job needs, rather than merely addressing the 
technical knowledge afforded by the traditional academic ''degree program 
whfcch assumed that skills outside the domain of the discipline could be 
developed "on the job. 11 

The emphasis upon accountability has led to careful consideration of new 
programs and an .insistence that appropriate funding is essential. This 
attitude has enabled ASU to secure some new programs in^geynLology , energy 
planning, criminal justice, and health-related areas. Consequently, ASU 
has been maximally effective in meeting-i^s mission to provide "graduate 
* and professional offerings in areas whefe there is a demonstrable need 11 
and "to s#rve as a force for social improvement." 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Sih&e the <^fmand for traditional programs has ^declined and since the at- 
titude of the faculty reflects "an ever more embattled elitism," ASU is 
slow to respond to changes of the '805. For example, although the Sjfate 
Department o? Public Instruction has set the master's degree as the entry, 
level for certification of Secondary teachers, most departments have not 
considered this demand for greater competence as a part of a societal trend* 
Rather thaifcemphas it ing a balance of programs built of varying proportions 
of traditional academic and professional elements, the criticism that graduate 
education is being polluted curtails graduate education at ASU. This divisive 
attitude has alienated the proponents of professional, nontraditional degrees, 
some of whom are attempting to set .up professional schools outside the 
university system. 
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Graduate Program 111 : ASU will increase funding for graduate assistantships 
and scholarships and for graduate research. # . 

•Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. { 

Increased funding, from both the General Administration and the university's 
own development efforts, has promoted ASU to a competitive position iis a** 
comprehensive university in North Carolina. Graduate programs have taken* 
on new importance; the master's degree has become the mark of a *we 1 1-educated 
citizenry. Although not the only sign of commitment^o quality education, 
increased funding iS basic to ASU's efforts to recruit capable* students in., 0 
all disciplines. These teaching an4 research assistants have challenged 
many ASU faculty, now older and more stable than faculties of the past decade, 
as a system of released time and peer rewards emphasizes research. Those who 
aggressively pursue^the reseat^tf objectives continue to grow professionally 
. and thus. enhance the university's stature. Some faculty Continue to take a 
passive stance with regard to research while remaining in tenure positions. 

The administration k£ep^ »inf ormecKwith regard to graduate programs bene- 
fitting from increased funding. In being responsive to societal needs, it 
is considered paramount that graduates find productive, needed placement 
in the job market. Thus, intreased funding does not pontrib,ute to obso- 
lescence. Assistantships and scholarships provide the carefully synchro- 
nized help to respond to society's needs. . # 



Scenario B; The objective w#s not undertaken. 



ASU funding ^as remained the s^me and even diminished in some areas since the 
late^ 1970s. Lack of increased funding has caused the institution to reexamine 
allocation procedures.. Fewer graduate assistantships are now utilized, sLnce 
those that ASU has, of necessity, receive more compensation per person. 4hat 
is, in responding to inflation, ASU is providing higher remuneration to fewer 
graduates • 

Graduate students seek out places and programs which offer substantial assist- 
ance and promise high returns on investments of time and money. Schools with 
prestigious names continue to attract exceptional students; ASU is unable to 
aturact high level students. The university continues to appeal to students 
who are drawn* to the iess urban environment. Their ambitions are pragmatic 
and essentially loyal ^to the region. Global affairs are considered cosmo- 
politan and unworthy of particular concern. With few opportunities for in-, 
creased funding for ass is tantsh ips , ^the hi£h out-of-state tuitioa prohibits 
the expansion of our students' horizons. 1 v 

Many faculty who are able to move do so; some remain at ASU because of 
family ties or environmental concerns. Their interest in research continues, 
but is not a potent force i # n graduate education. The university system 
still recognizes ASU as essentially a teaching institution serving the 
region. 'Lack of funding permits only those who ]Uve in the region or the 
limited tew with scholarships to receive graduate degrees. 



Graduate 'ProRratn IV : ASU will devel-op and encourage noncradi c iona graduate 
degree programs. Such degree programs might include: I) inter-univerYUy 
programs leading to a doctoral degree; 2). increased use of summer worl^hops; 
•)) international programs making use of safellite telecommunications' syltems. 

» — * ' k 

Scenario A: The objective has been 'achieved. ' 

The General Administration of The University of Nort^h Carolina has encouraged 
and fundea a program of interinstifutional doctoral degrees. This permits 
comprehensive and doctoral degree granting institutions jointly to meet needs 
of cons'umers in the state. The UNC system has also moved to formally establish 
reciprocal relations wfth nearby states for students seeking graduate degrees. 

Programs are being chosen with greater care than ever before. Graduate edu- 
cation emphasizes areas of societal, needs such as recreajJonal land use, 
alternate <}nergy sources, the sciences,, and technology. Programs which' 
- appeal to retired persons in the area for the summer months provide a special 
need for instruction in the humanities. The elderhostel and summer immersion 
type institutes Have increased in numbers. Some families seek their education 
together through special summer programs and regular summer sessions. 

Strong support for expertise in nontraditional programs is found un satellite 
telecommunications. Campuses away from ASU provide exceptionally t ino non- 
traditional instruction for on-campus students via satellite. ASU has de- 
veloped expertise in the initiation of these new ways to establish national 
and international liaisons. 

j \ 

Balancing the need for graduate education with a career orientation continues 
to be a need for a well informed, socially conscious, and intellectually 
alert citizenry. Graduate students also seek a strong sense of self-worth. 
As ASU has developed nontraditional programs, a concern for meeting the needs 
of alk segments of society has been realized. International as well as ^ 
handicapped students are well represented in the graduate student body. 

'Scenario B: ^he objective was not undertaken. 

In wishing to establish itself as a comprehensive university and feeling the 
need to overcome earlier, nontraditional history, most departmental efforts 
emphasize the purity of their discipline and discourage any, nontradiO^ii , 
approaches. In their view, teaching not delivered o^ campu^is second-rate ; 
^ teaching by any other than ASU faculty is questionable; and nontraditional 
teaching is less than adequate. 
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The administration, fearful of arousing faculty wrath, seems incapable of 
initiating bold strokes which 'invoke risk taking. The creative problem- 
solving which can make higher education exciting seems bogged doufti in 
administrative procedures and inadequate funding. 
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Inscicutional Sector.: RESEARCH 
esearch I : The university will develop an effective administrative structure 



for the advancement of research. 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. s 

/Through the Center for Research Development created in 1982, ASU has been 
»le to .enhance research efforts,, despite the* diminution of federal funds 
available for grants and a somewhat older- fatuity. Because this center is 
staffed by faculty in various colleges and a_fuil^frira£ director, contact with 
the various departments has been maintained. The research has provided 
tangible results which ha ve addressed practical problems in the region, 
such as energy, land use, crime prevention, educational innovation, mental 
health program evaluations, and industrial innovations. Consequently, ASU 
has increased its status and is considered a truiy comprehensive university. 
It also has greater financial support from state. government and Regional 
. public and private agencies. * * v 

, Because ASU has a unit to publicize and coordinate research efforts, thc\ 

climate for applied research has improved. However, a small number of J \ 
traditional academic researchers are frustrated as they see more university ' 
resources being allocated for applied research "project's arvl 1 itt le expended 
forjprojects to expand the frontiers o£ knowledge. The center encourages, 
♦^areful design of research and enables ASU to work more closely with industry 
and governmental agencies to identify regional needs and to suggest research- 
based ,so lut ions to attract support from private and public sectors, but at 
a cost of lowered morale on the part ot traditional academic faculty members. 
, These fiembets judge that released time and merit pay given for applied 
research indicate that the unjiversity T has abandoned its "real" purpose — 
teaching. % 

Through these applied research efforts, ASU has achieved the support of 
public institutions. The university community has also concluded that tlfcp? 
university has met its commitment "to advance the frontiers of knowledge 
, through research. M Another purpose judged to be achieved is^its pledge to 
"promote scholarship as a basis for instruction. . .and as an essential and 
unique means of advancing knowledge and understanding. 11 

Scenario B: The objective was not under takerg^- 

Without a centralized administrative structure for the advancement of research, 

9 

activities in*this domain have remained relatively stable, with colleges being 
the major units to encourage and coordinate research p'rojects. Because the 
colleges have varied in their commitments to research and have been unable to 
cooperate. in cross-college projects, an unequal distribution of resources has 
continued. Resources and encouragement are given to "producers," and condi- 
tions are such that the "non-producers" find it difficult to locate support 
for their research interests. Despite the fact that awards for outstanding 
research are being given and released tim^ provided for research, the quality, 
of research has improved only gradually, as there is .not a system for univer- 
sity wide rev.iew. The keen competition for research funds has resulted in 
little external support for research, the primary exception being in those 
departments with close alliances with industry or public institutions. Prom 
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thefe ettorts has emerged some useful assistance to the regional industries, 
educational institutions, and other agencies* 

Delpite the lack of impressive gai>ns, the consensu* is that the university 
teftchieving its objective n to advance the frontiers ot knowledge through 
research* 1 as well as can be expected with the level of state support 'provided. 
There *is also the tendency to question the most appropriate way to measure 
the extent to which the university ha* fulfilled its commitment to "promote 
scholarship 'as a b^sis for instruction. . .and as an essential and unique 
means of advancing knowledge a*nd understanding. 11 

* 

Research LI : The university wiLl elevate the importance of research activities 
at ASU. * 

Scenario A: The objective has been achieved. 

An improved environment for research has resulted in increased research efforts 
by the faculty. Among other things, the university has alloted ample funds 
for released time, established a Research As6istant^hip program, added, sti- . 
pends to attract more highly qualified graduate students, and hiied secre- 
tarialfhelp for typing manuscripts. Additionally, research production is 
being used as determinant for promotion, tenure, and merit pay. Some depart- 
ments have set, for example, a certain number of published articles as a 
standard, and others have established criteria for determining the value of 
a facuLtV member's research. 

\ 4 

This research- has enhanced ASU's reputation both regionally and nationally. 
ASu'has also been able to attract prospective faculty with research interests, 
as well as funding for new research projects from both the uAc-GA and external 
sources . * - 

The effect of ^search on the quality of teaching is mixed. Some faculty, 
engaged in research, are up-to-date in th ir fields and have great enthu- 
siasm for their subject. This knowledge and interest stimulates students, 
especially those at the graduate level. Facul ty-s tudent ^''research *teams ,f 
provide opportunities for students* ta gain a good knowledge of research 
methodology. On the other hand, many faculty actively doing research t pre 
pressed for time and give less attention to class preparation and student 
contact. 

t 

The elevation of research activities has frustrated those faculty who view 
their primary role as teaching. They are resentful and confused over the 
recent change of emphasis in the university's goals, .as they realize they 
are less likely to be rewarded by promotion, tenure, -and merit pay* One 
positive aspect is that some are initiating research to gain job advancement. 

Scenario B: The objective was not undertaken. 

Because this objective was not achieved, the situation is about what it was 
at ASU in 1980. Research is encouraged in some academic departments by making 
it relevant for promotion, tenure, or merit pay, but it is not strongly en- 
couraged in others. Faculty members who, want to pursue research are on their 
own tme with little or no relief from their teaching, load. Moreover, they 
have little graduate assistant help and in general receive little aid from 
the university for their projects. 
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Since the amount of research has increased very little, ASU is not viewed 
as a research-oriented institution* Because df this, the institution is 
unsuccessful in attracting research-oriented new faculty and is at a dis- 
advantage in securing additional funds either from outside sources or'-from 
within the UNC system* Thus, decreased emphasis upon research activities 
has lowered the quality of graduate instruction. Fewer graduate students 
participate in research projects ,in tandem wi^th a faculty member* The, 
faculty-student relationship, so essential in graduate education, has 
suffered from a lack of col legiali ty ♦ 

There is less dissension, among the faculty , however, since those who see 
their goal primarily teaching still pursue that goal without feeling 
left out of the rewards system* Those whose focus is research also bend 
their efforts in that direction, especially in those academic departments 
where it is heavily emphasized* In general, ASU's reputation is still that 
of a teaching institution. , ' ■*-'>, 
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STAGE TEN 
FORESIGHT: INVENTING STRATEGIES 

Having become familiar with the ? objectives while writing futures scenarios, 
the Stage Ni,ne committee members were asked to continue to work with the 
objectives in Stage Ten* Many had found the Stage Nine exercise to be 
rather enjoyable; few described the Stage Teh assignment as anything except . 
hard work* \ • 

In Stage Ten the committees were asked to develop speciffc strategies 
or tactics for the achievement of each objective. Given the rather general 
language of soa%of the objectives, the committees sometimes had .to take, 
the title of this .stage quite literally and "invent 11 strategies* However, 
even in the case of the more' general 9bjective statements, the committees 
received additional guidance from the "results" indicated in the Stage 
Seven reports.* 

The commLttees were given a specific format to follow in the preparation 
of their reports. They were to begin with the present, meaning the point at 
which implementation of the objective might commence, and indicate what initial 
steps should be taken and what instrument wo,uid be required to make them occur. 
Next they were to describe, in sequential order, intermediate steps to be taken 
during the intervening years and indicate an approximate date for each action. 
They^were to end with, the achievement of'the objective, indicating the year 
of achievement and the evidence of achievement. In most cases, it was ex* 
pected that the "evidence of achievement'/ would be comparable to the "results" 
outlined £n Stage Seven. It was suggested that, whenever possible, actions 
related to the objectives be channeled through the appropriate administrative 
office and/or university committee or council to avoid the "creation of a myriad 
of ad hoc committees. J 

The Stage Ten task was difficult not only because the committees had to 
suggest how the objectives could be achieved, but also because the development 
of effective tactics usually required an understanding of administrative pro- 
cedures at ASU and within the UNC General Administration. Faculty members, 
who formed the majority on most committees, as well as staff and students, 
often lacked experience in these matters. To assist them, each committee was 
provided with a copy of the Sj^kge Two institutional sector reports, many of 
which outlined the administrative procedures followed in a given sector. 
Committee chairpersons were also urged to interview those individuals whose 
offices or committees might be involved in the implementation of a specific 
object ive . 

The Stage Ten reports proved to be of great value to the Steering Committee* 
as it began to evaluate the objectives in Stage Thirteen. Not only did they 
suggest how a given objective' might be achieved* they also indicated the amount 
of t'ime and/or effort that achievement might require. Furthermore, the specific 
strategies outlined in the Stage Ten reports often revealed hitherto unsuspected 
duplications or incompatibilities among objectives. As a result, the Steering 
Commirtee in Stage Thirteen undertook a number of revisions aimed at minimising 
duplication, eliminating incompatibilities, and clarifying and s trengtherting 
the objectives. 
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Institutional Sector: PURPOSE. <* 

' 9 • i 

Purpose I : ASU will seek to ensure that its statement of purpose accurately 

reflects the character and aspirations *of the institution. 
• 1. The Present: , ■ • 

-The Institutional Studies and Planning Committee considers the revised 
statementAof purpose as recommended by Purpose Objective I, possibly 
proposing 'additiona 1 revisions, and adopts amotion to be addfeaaed to 
- ' the Chancellot recommending that ASU adppt the revised "statement of 

purpose. * f 4 • 

-The Coranittee also develops a proposal for periodic review $nd, where 
Necessary, revision of the statement of purpose and recommends to the 
Chancellor the, adoption of this proposal. 



2. The Intervening YeAfc 



-The Chancellor presents the revised statement ot purpose to the Admin- 
istrative Cabinet which considers and approves the adoption of the 
statement. Year: 1982* 
-The Office of Academic Affairs* instructs the Publications Office to 
include the revised statement of purpose in the 1982-83 catalog and 
all other* university publications in which* the statement of purpose 
\ x is included. Year: 1982- y 
\ -The Chancellor accepts -the proposal of a procedure for periodic review 
of the statement of purpose and is prepared to initiate the review 
process when indicated fn, the future. Year: 1982. 
*\ * 

3. Year of Achievement:" 1982 

*' 

Evidence of Achievement: The 1982-83 catalog, as well as all other ' 
relevant university publications, contain the revised statement of 
purpose. The university regularly reviews this statement and is 
prepared to revise it when necessary. 

Purpose II : AppalachiaiJ State University will seek to make its statement of 
purpose operative by requiring that all new university programs, initiatives 
and commitments be consistent with its official statement of purpose. 

l". The Present: 

m t 

-The, Chancellor Receives the recommendation contained in Purpose 
Objective II and discusses it with the Administrative Cabinet.^ 
The Administrative Cabinet decides that it is possible and advan- 
tageous to the university to ardopt this recommendation and the 
vice chancellors agree to prepare appropriate instructions for 
' their areas of responsibility. 
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2. The Intervening Years: 

-Each of the vice chancellors develops instructions appropriate for 
the units within his area* of responsibility, indicating how they are 
to address the issue of consistency with the university's purpose whten 
proposing new programs, initiatives, or other commitments . Year: 1982. 

"3. Year of Achievement: 1982 * f 

Evidence of Achievement: Proposals for new programs or other initiatives 
must now adoress specifically and satisfactorily the issue of consistency 
with ASU's statement of purpose and official mission. « 



Purpose III: ASU will establish a procedure to review periodically the 
implementation of institutional objectives recommended in the final stage 
of the self-study. 

1. The Present: 

-The University Coordinator of Long-Range Planning proposes for the 
consideration^ of the Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning 
' , procedure for periodic review of the seif-study objectives, as well 
as continuous long-range planning activities. 

4 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning agrees upon a 
procedure for periodic review of the self-study objectives and continuous 

" long-range planning activities and recommends it to the Chancellor. 
Year: 1982. 

-The Chancellor accepts the proposal o^ the Committed for Institutional 
Studies and Planning and instructs the committee to begin to follow this 
procedure when engaged in the recommendation of long-range planning 
activities. Year: 1982 . 

3. Year of Achievement:. 1982 * • 

Evidence of Achievement: The Committee for Institutional Studies and 
Planning annually (for as many years as necessary) reviews the objectives 
adopted as a result of the self-study process. It recommends revision 
of these objectives, as well as new studies and new long-range planning 
activities, when necessary. 
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« \ * 

InsticuUunal sVtor: ORGANIZATION AND ADM IN 1 STRATI ON 
/ 

Organization and Administration 1 ; To implement programs leading to greater 
energy conservation, efficiency, and accountability and-, to be prepared to 
evaluate academic, co-curricular , and extra-curricular programs "in terms of 
energy consumption versus their value to the institution. 

1. The Present: , 

-The Energy Management Control Center is already in place and functioning. 
• -Business Affairs follows progress of energy-related fund requests sub- ^ 
mitted in 1980 £or 1981 and 1982 funding. Bids are received on boiler \ 
conversion project and construction begins. Cable installation in 
progress is administered. Present limited energy control system is 
supervised and refined. 

* 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Construction related to boiler conversion completed. Year: 1981. 
-Funds received fqr: f 

Extension of control system. Year: 1^981. 
Retrofitting of some facilities. Year: 1981. 
-Campus communication facility (cable system for the energy control 
■ system) completed. Year: 1981. v 
-Scheduling and transportation use reviewed and revised to accommodate 

energy considerations. Year: 1982. 
-Construction of extended energy management/control system and funded 

retrofitting completed. Year: 1983. 
-Funds requested for further retrofitting extending beyond 1983. 
Year: 1982. 

3. Year -of Achievement: 1983 ■ • 

Evidence of Achievement: 
-Converted boiler in operation using coal/wood. 
-Energy Management/Control System extended to all major using 

facilities. 
-Reduced level of energy consumption. 

> 

Organization and Administration II : In the face of adversity such as dwindling 
financial resources, greater competition tor those resour^s which are available, 
increased state and federal regulations affecting both admissions and personnel 
policies, and public demand for greater accountability, the administration will 
be prepared to make whatever changes are necessary to promote and ensure the 
financial security of the institution. 

Various aspects of this object ive* are addressed in Financial Resources I -VI. 
The Financial Resources objectives are concerned with such matters as the re- 
examination of financial priorities, conservation and reallocation of scarce 
resources, fund raising, and the maintenance of an adequate level of enrollment. 
See Stage Ten reports for these objectives (pp. 129-133). 
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Organization and Administration 111 ; Implement immediate measures which 
will allow ASU to maintain the controlled growth of the student body while 
taking positive steps to ensure tha: the overall quality of the institution 
and its academic product will not be compromised. 

1. ^The Present: 

r 

-The appropriate units (the Admissions Committee, Admissions Office,, 
Development Office, Placement, Counseling, Student Affairs, and the 
faculty) are made aware of this objective and are encouraged to pursue 

2. The Intervening Yeai^: 

-More resources are made avaiLable to che Admissions Office for 

recruiting students . 
-More scholarship funds are available to help attract better students. 
-More effort is made through a better advising and counseling program 

to- retain currently enrolled students. 



3. Year of Achievement: 1982 and ongoing 



Evidence of Achievement: 
-Total enrollment continues to grow. 

-The proportion of entering students that graduate rises. 

-More recruiters come to the campus to interview and hire ASU graduates. 

See Financial Resources V for a more detailed plan to reach the same 
objective. ^ 

Organization and Administration IV : For che administration ^o be prepared to 
revamp the academic structure of the university in order to respond to a 
collegia! organization which will more clearly emphasize and differentiate 
the academic programs, objectives, and interests in the natural, physical, 
mathematical, and technical sciences from those of the social sciences, fine 
arts, and humanities. 

* 

1. The Present: 

-The Institutional Studies and Planning Committee considers this 
objective and adopts a motion to be addressed to the Chancellor re- 
commending that he appoint a special task force to study the academic 
structure of ASU. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Chancellor appoints a special task force to make recommendations regard- 
ing ASO's academic structure. Year: 1981. 

-Task force conducts investigation (surveys, questionnaires, hearings, 
etc.). Year: 1982. 

-Task force makes a report of its findings to Chancellor and rerommends 
a new collegia! structure. Year: 1983. 

-A new collegia! structure is approved and funded by the General 
Administration. Year: 1984. 
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3. Year of Achievement: 1 c >8 3 

Evidence of Achievement: Appalachpfc State Un£versUy establishes 
awiew coUegidl structure. 

* + 

Organization and Administration V : To provide the organizational structup^ 
and administrative"leade*ship for the integration (combining) and enhancement 
of research functions anyA responsibilities under one unit which will be able 
to direct, coord inat'e*/and promote these activities in the most efficient 
and effective manner/possible. - ' 

* f 
See the Stage Ten report for Research 1 (p. 1^1) for the recommended 

strategy for thg achievement of this objective. 

Organization and Administration VI : To implement programs which will promote 

and provide for the continued growth and development of ASU's faculty, staff, 
' and students * 

1. The Present: 

• # 
-Through the efforts of the Graduate School and the Center for Instruct 
tional Development, more assistance is offered to those attempting to 
prepare materials for publication. The Employee Assistance Program is 
evaluated by the Director of the Counseling Center and recommendations 
for expanding the program are prepared. The Campus-Wide' and Public 
Programs Committee evaluates booking procedures for all cultural and 
entertainment programs. Recommendations are formulated for unifying 
efforts and utilizing additional funds if available. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The legislature provides additional funds for cultural events and for 
employee (faculty and staff) training and services. 

3. Year of 5*thievement : 1982 (an ongoing process) 

Evidence of Achievement: Some evidence of progress toward the achieve- 
ment of this objective already exists. Specific further steps are: 

i 

-Additional secretarial assistance for the Center for Instructional 

Development and the publishing of procedures for faculty members to 

approach the center for publication typing services. 
-Funds allocated specifically for faculty training events (as differing 

from, but compatible with, funds for resource persons for student 

instruction end faculty training). 
-Expansion of the Employee Assistance Program to provide more services 

to employees and their families. 
-Tuition waivers for employees and their families. 
-More funds for staff and faculty training. 
-More funds for the Artist and Lecture Series. 
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Institutional Sector: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Educational Program 1: To provide for continuous engagement, amony students 
and faculty, in critical exploration of values and ethics as these relate 
to both individual and social dimensions of life. 



1. The Present: 



V 



-The Academic Policies and Procedures Committee recommends that each 

academic department consider this objective as it might apply to 

changes in curricula*. 
-An ad hoc committee charged with developing a 'format for an annual 

symposium on ethics and public life is appointed by the Vice Chancellor 

for Acadetaic Affairs 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Curriculum revisions relating to this objective are approved by the 

departmental faculties* Year: 1981* 
-The various college proposals for new course descriptions and/or 

new courses related to this objective are presented to the appropriate 

college councils^ Year: 1982. 
-The various college proposals for *new course descriptions and/or new 

courses are presented to the Teacher Education Council. Year: 1982. 
-The various college proposals for new course descriptions and/or new 

courses are presented to the Academic Policies and. Procedures Committee. 

Year: 1982. 

-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs approves the recommendations 
of the Academic Policies and Procedures Committee relating to this 
objective and allocates funds for the establishment of an Annual 
Symposium on Ethics and Values. Year: 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 ™ 

Evidence of Achievement: VThe 1984-85 General Bulletin reveals that 
capstone interdisciplinary courses are offered as a regular component 
of the general education requirements. Courses in professional ethics 
are found in all academic departments or are in the process of being 
designed. An annual symposium relating to ethics and values is spon- 
sored by the university. t 



Educational Program II : To provide for education in cultural diversity, 
particularly as this relates to the continuing viability of American society 
as an ongoing experiment in cultural pluralism and as it relates to inter- 
cultural communication and understanding at the international level. 

I. The Present: 

-Ac the suggescion ot che Mulciculcural Council, che Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs recommends chaC chis objecCive be implemenced. 
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2*. The Intervening Years: A 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs convenes the Multicultural 

Council tif encourage new offerings in cultural diversity. Year: 1981. 
-Various /departments propose new offerings JLn their college councils 

and have them approved. Year: 1981. 
-The courses and programs described below are sent through Teacher \ 

Education Council and/or Craduate Council and/or AP&P and are approved. 

Year: 1981. 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Af f air^approves recommendations of 
AP&P. Yev: 1981. 

3. Year o£ Achievement: 1982 . ^ 

Evidence of Achievement: Various new courses and programs emphasizing 
cultural diversity have*come into existence at ASU. j 

Educational Program 111 : To provide for education with respect to the 
multifaceted problems and implications of human interaction with th£ 
environment, particularly inclusive of instruction which will rai^e the 
level of sensitiVijfy to the complex network of value issues which'are at 
stake in all environmental policies. \^ 

1. The Present: 

-An appropriate committee considers Educational Program ill and recommends 
to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs that the several colleges 
act to implement the objective. 

* 

2. The Intervening Years: * t i 

-The Educational Program subcommittee recommends that the purpose 
statement in the General Bulletin be revised to reflect ASU's commit- 
ment to achieving this objective and that a colloquium be held for 
the university community in which the value issues which are at stake 

> in ail environmental policies 'are v articulated. Year: 1981. 

-The Vice Chancellor . for Academic Affairs through the deans of the 
several colleges urges that all appropriate departments act on the 
recommendations of« the subcommittees and that the purpese statement w 
in the GeneraJ* Bulletin be revised in accord with the recommendation. 
Year: 1981. 

-The deans of the several colleges, through their councils, generate 
discussion and identification of concepts and .activities which address 
themselves to achievement of the objective and encourage course syllabi 
to be revised accordingly if necessary. Year: 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence of Achievement! The purpose statement in the General Bulletin 
makes reference to ASU's commitment to meeting this objective. Concerns 
and activities which raise the level of sensitivity to the value issues 
at stake in environmental policies are included in the course syllabi 
of all appropriate departments. ^ 
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Educational Program IV : To provide for elevation of the level, of communication 
skills and the* level of appreciation of the language arts* 

1. The Present: 




-The Academic Policies and Procedures Committee considers this objective 

and adopts a iraotion to be addressed to the Vice Chancellor for Academic 

Affairs recommending that he appoint an ad hoc committee to consider the 

recommendations listed in the Stage 9 report for Educational Program IV* 

2. Tile Intervening Years: 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs ^appoints committee* Year: • 1981. 
-Committee submits its report ind recommendations to Vice Chancellor, 

who accept^them and instructs departments to act accordingly* Year 
-New course presented to each department's faculty* Year: 1982* 
-New course (all departments) presented to college councils* Year: 1982* 
-New course (all departments) presented to AP&P Committee* Year: 1982* ~ 
-New course (all departments) is approved by Vice Chancellor J#t" Academic 
f Affairs. Year: 1982. 

-A new course "Source Readings' 1 (all departments) appears in' catalogue. 

Year: 1982. * 

* » 

3. Year o-f Achievement: 1982 



1982, 



Evidence of Achievement: All departments adopt and put into action 
the recommendations of the ad hoc committee. 



Educational Program V : To provide, for a renewed commitment in the university's 
academic programs to meet the needs — within our definition of mission — of 
all elements of society. 

1. The Present: 

The SACS Steering Committee/Institutional Studies and Planning Committee 
makes the following recommendations: 

a) That policies and procedures associated with all field-based programs 
be reviewed in lightAof present/future needs. ^ 

b) That the university sxudy the use of cos t-ef tec t i ve alternative 
delivery systems* for off-campus credit and non-credit instruction. f 

O Th^t the university study the requirements of students with special 
needs. „ * ^ s 

d) That all graduate and undergraduate programs be systematically re- 
viewed in the light of current/ future markets and cost of delivery 
by 1985. 

2. The Intervening Years: y 

a) A clear statement of policy and procedure for ail field-based programs 
by January 1, 1982: v. - ^ 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs directs Dean of the College of 
Continuing Education to review the policies and procedures associated 
with all field-based programs. Year: 1981. 
\ -Dean of the College of Continuing Education appoints Policies and 
Procedures Committee. Year: 1981. 
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-Deans 1 Council accepts recommendations of cbmmittee. Year: 1981. 
-Vi^e Chancellor for Academic Affairs accepts ijecommerrdations of 
Deans 1 Council. Year: 1981. 

b) A master plan for the utilization of alternative delivery systems 
*of instruction (i.e., interactive te levision,/ video cassettes, 
satellite campuses) by January 1, 1983: / 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs in consultation with the Deans 1 

Council appoints CommitteA on Alternative Delivery Systems. Year: 1982. 
-Committee retoramends utilization of interactive television, video 

discs, satellite campus, etc., as cost effective means of extending 

university impact on region. Year: 1983. / 
-Deans 1 Council approves recommendations of, committee. Year}/ 1983. 
-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs approves recommendations of 

committee. Year: 1983. / 
-Vide Chancellor for Academic Affairs directs the appropriate unit(s) 

to implement r^commendat ions . Year: 1983 . 

c) Clearly established programs for all cli/ents with "special needs" 

by January 1, 1984: / # 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs in, consultation with the Deans 1 

Council appoints Committee on Students /with Spec ial Needs . Year: 1982. 
-Committee forwards report to Deans 1 Council for approval. Year: 1983. 
-Deans 1 Council approves recommendations of committee. Year: 1983. 
-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs airects Center for Developmental 

Education to assist deans and department heads in the implementation 

of recommenaa t ions for students with/ "special needs 11 , ^ear: 1983. 

d) A complete review and appropriate revisions of all graduate and under- 
graduate programs by January 1, 198^: 

-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs in consultation with the deans 

establishes a time table and criteria for in-depth study of all graduate 

and undergraduate programs. Year: 1981. 
-Departments engage in in-depth study of market for the next two decades 

and recommend program changes to the college councils. Years: 1982-83. 
-Respective college councils, Teacher Education Council, and Graduate 

Council approve recommendations of the departments. Year: 1983. 
-AP&P approves recommendations of appropriate councils. Year: 1984. 
-Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs approves recommendations of 

AP&P. Year: 1985. 

Years of Achievement: 1982-1985 

Evidence of Achievement: There will be: a) a clear statement of policy 
an3 procedure for all field-based programs by January 1, 1982; b) a master 
plan for the utilization of alternative delivery systems of instruction , 
(i.e., interactive television, video cassettes, satellite campuses) by ' 
January 1, 1983; c) clearly established programs for all clients with 
"special needs" by January 1, 1984; and d) a complete review and appropriate 
revisions of all graduate/undergraduate programs by January 1, 1985. 
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Institutional Sector: FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



f 




Financial Resources I : The university will institute a program of continuous 
reexamination of financial priorities. JJ^l 

* 

1. The Present: 

-Representatives of the Institutional Studies and Planning Committee, 
the Budget Advisory Committee, and the Budget Committee of the Faculty 
Senate are requested to consider and make recommendations concerning 
the financial priorities which ought to be observed by the university 
as it prepares its budget request, 
sr 

2. The Intervening Years: 

/ 

-Representatives of the Institutional Studies and Planning Committee, 
the Budget Advisory Committee, and the Faculty Senate Budget Committee 
outline the criteria to be applied and the procedure to be followed 
by each of the budgetary unifcs of the university as it presents its 
case for continued or additional resources. Year: 1982. 
-The Chancellor receives the recommendations concerning the setting 
and observing of financial priorities and presents them to the 
Administrative Cabinet for discussion, 
-rffter consideration by the administrative Cabinet, the recommendations 
of the representatives of these committees concerning criteria to be 
applied in making budget requests are accepted and are incorporated 
into instructions to be followed by each unit of the university in 
formulating its budget request. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence of Achievement: The Administrative Cabinet routinely takes 
into consideration the recommendations formulated by representatives 
of the Institutional Studies and Planning Committee, the Budget Advisory 
Committee, and the Budget Coninusttee of the Faculty Senate concerning 

•'" ' -nr — 

Financial Resources II; The university will pursue rigorously a program of 
conservation of resources in order to offset the dwindling supplies of new 
money. 

1. The Present: 

# The Chancellor instructs each vice chancellor to implement programs 
which will result in the conservation of resources in his area of 
responsibility. 

2. The Intervening Years: , 

-The Vice Chancellor for Acadtemic Affairs takes the fqilowirig measures: 
-the space utilization report is carefully examined and steps are 
taken to eliminate the waste of energy and under-uti iization of 
existing spaces; 
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f -the Registration and Calendar' Committee is, asked to take into 
account ways to minimize fuel consumption during the winter by 
careful design of the academic calendar; 
\ -department chairpersons are asked to share with their faculty 

information regarding budget requests, allocations, and departmental 
expenditures and to seek inputs where appropriate* 

-The Vice Chancellor for Business Affairs takes the following measures: 
-plans for new construction give attention to flexibility in design 
of spaces to curtail the pro LiEecuiPH. °J .special use spaces wherever 
_ possible ; 

-plans for new construction and renovations include provision for 
the most energy efficient heating and lighting systems; 

-administrative offices are instructed in the use of a "management 
by objectives 11 approach to the performance of their duties; 

-accountability and cost-effectiveness criteria are developed by 
Audits and Systems and are applied to all administrative units; 

-the Purchasing Department is instructed to make recommendations to 
the Vice Chancellor concerning specific categories ctf^upplies and 
equipment .which might be purchased more economically from non-state 
contractors. The V{ce Chancellor determines whether such purchases 
can be rrfade within state purchasing regulations and, if not, makes 
efforts to have the regulations modified where feasible. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: 
-efficient use of existing learning spaces and facilities; 
-rearrangement of the academic calendar; J 
-more interactipn between administration and faculty with respect 

to budget matters; 1 
-new and renovated buildings conform to latest energy conservation 

building codes with alternative fuels being used where possible as 

their source of energy; 
-increased efficiency and accountability in all administrative oiiices 

Vith regard to budgetary matters; 
-increased cost effectiveness in purchasing of supplies and equipment. 



Financial Resources III : The university will pursue a policy of reallocating 
resources rather than expecting funding for all new projects. 

1. The Present: \ 

-The Administrative Cabinet accepts the recommendation of this objective 
and plans two approaches for its achievement: a process of academic 
program review and a systematic study of resource allocation. 

2. The Intervening Years: 
Program Review: 

-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs directs all academic departments 
to undertake an evaluation of, programs and curricula in terms of such 
characteristics as value, need, cost, and demand (enrollment), in addi- 
tion, each department is to indicate whether any new program or program 
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track is needed presently or in the near futurfc. Year: 1D82. 
-The ^departmental evaluations of existing programs are channeled to the 
appropriate college council, which makes recommendations to the dean 
■ concerning' discontinuance of existing^progVams and/or establishment of 
new programs. Year: 1983. 
-Proposals for program changes are submitted to the Coordinator ojc Long- 
Range Planning ior inclusion in the "Inventory of Suggested Academic 
Program Changes 11 and are then reviewed by the^C6unc{l of Deans. Year: 
1983-84. 

-The Council of Deans recommends program changes to the Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs. After reviewing the recommendations , the Vice 
Chancell/r invites the departments to follow the existing procedure 
within ASU for those- program changes which he thinks are advisable. f 
Year: 1983-84. 

-Those program changes receiving the necessary approvals on campus and 
requiring action by the UNC Board of Governors are then directed to the 
President of The University of North -Carolina. Year: 1984. 

-The UNC Board of Governors approves budget changes resulting from 
program changes requested by the Chancellor. This money is reallocated 
from declining programs which are deleted to growing and new programs. 

i 

Resource Reallocation: 

-The Chancellor appoints an Operations Research Committee, with members 
from a number of areas, such as: Academic Affairs, Business Affairs, 
Computer *nd Management Services, College of Business, Department of >^ 
Mathematical Sciences, Learning and Human Development, and tfie liberal 
arts to examine the resources and objectives of the university and to 
propose alternative ways of allocating resources better to achieve the 
objective. Year: 1982. 

-The Operations Research Committee reports to the Chancellor, who 'discusses 
the recommendations with the Administrative Cabinet. Year: 1983. . 

-The Administrative Cabinet accents and begins to act upon many of the 
recommendations of the Operations Research Committee. Year: 1983. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: Owing to reallocation of funds and resources, 
ASU has been able to stay within budget guidelines, has been able to 
meet the increasing fuel budget, and ha* been , able to switch monies 
from declining programs to growing and needed programs. 

Financial Resources IV : The university will plan to seek funds for ''investment 1 ' 
(or multiplier) purposes, wherein a definite "payback" would' be achieved. 

1. The Present: 

-The Vice Chancellor for Development, the Director of Grants Planning, 
the Director of the Energy Conservation and Development Office, and 
others work together to plan appropriate strategies for attaining 
this objective. 
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2. The Intervening Years: 

l 

-The 'Development Grants Planning, and Energy Conservation Offices, 
develop a set of projects that cou^d be of direct-benefit to business 
and industry. The funding is" sought from government, business, founda- ' 

\tions, etc. to permit ASU to carry out these projects. Year: 1982. 

-The Vice Chancellor for. Development requests additional resources and 
staff to intensify fund-raising activities. 'Year: 1982. 

-Funds are made available for released time and travel expenses for one 
faculty member from each college to "participate in fund-raising activities 
that will benefit his/her college specifically. Year: 1982. 

"3. Year 1 of Achievement: 1983 

Evidence of Achievement: • « 
-The university succeeds in channeling grant, endowment, and state funds 

into energy and land use research which, in addition to benefitting 

society, helps to cut the university's energy costs. 
-More resources and staff are made available to the Development Office. 
-The dean of each college appoints a faculty member to represent the 

college in fund-raising activities. 
-The Development Office coordinates the efforts of the colleges and 

"generally promotes ASU through personal contacts, print and other media. 

Financial Resources V : The university will strive to assure an adequate level ■ 
of funding by maintaining a high level of student enrollment while encouraging 
more diversity and excellence within the student body. ^ 

1. The Present: 

-The Admissions Committee and the Admissions Office are made aware 
of this objective and make plans to pursue it -aggressively,. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Additional- resources and staff are allocated to the Admissions Office. 

-The Development Office raises more funds for scholarships for talented 
students. 'Special efforts are made to attract talented out-of-state 
and international students through the scholarship program. 

-Summer and weekend programs for *if ted and talented elementary and high 
school students and their teachers are expanded. 

-Writing, mathematics, language, ' speech, drama, etc., contests for high 
school students are held withvASU scholarships as awards. 

-The administration wprks to reduce the price differential between in- 
state and out-of-state tuitton and attempts to persuade the UNC-GA to 
seek a funding formula which takes headcount enrollment into consideration, 

-The International Studies Office and the Center for Instructional Devel- 
opment promote overseas exchange programs for students and faculty. 

-More effort is made (e.g., better advising and counselling) to retain 
currently enrolled students. 
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3. Year of Achievement: 1984 

JSvidence of Achievement: * * 

-Total enrollment does not drop and slow, controlled growth continues. 
-The maximum number of out-of-state .students allowed by law is enrolled. 
-The number of international students is increasing. 
-The rank in high school class, SAT scores, and predicted GPA for 
incoming students are risftig yearly. 

Financial Resources VI; While keeping student fees as low as possible, the 
university will pursue a policy of shifting gradually a larger proportion 
of the finantial burden of a college education to the person who will bene- 
fit directly therefrom — the student. 

1. The Present: 

-The Chancellor appoints an ad hoc committee to study and make 
recommendations concerning the feasibility of establishing special 
fees for instruction where costs are excessive and of gradually 
raising in-state tuition. / 



2. 




Intervening Years: 



-The,ad hoc committee on student fees completes its report and 

recommendations on student fees. Year: 1982-83. 
-The Chancellor, with the advice jqfi consent of the Board of Trustees, 

accepts the recommendations of the ad hf>c committee on student fees 

and secures the necessary approvals from the UNC-GA and Board of 

Governors* Year: 1983* 



3. 



Year of Achievement: 1984 



Evidence of Achievement: Special fees are now charged for instruction 
in certain disciplines where costs are judged to be significantly . 
higher than the average cost of instruction at the university. The 
first in a series of gradual increases in in-state tuition is 
initiated. ' 8 ^ 
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Institutional Sector: FACULTY 

'' • • , 

Faculty 1(A) : Appalachian State- University will make every effort to 
continue to' mainta in a quality faculty with varied talents and backgrounds. . 

1. The Present: 

-Based on a recommendation from the Academic Policies and Procedures 
Conroitte*, the Vice Qhanc«lior for Academic Affairs requires each 
college to do a major curriculum study. A four-year schedule is 
established and specific objectives (topics) are given to each 
* - college and department. * v 

* * 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Academic Affairs requires each. college to*analyze and coordinate 
course offerings. Additions are carefully reviewed by the Academic 
Policies and Procedures Committee and. course eliminations or com- 
binations with other departments are accomplished. 

-Curriculum and program chinges anil projections are reflected in 
faculty position allocations. Faculty salaries and position allo- 
cations are monitored by Academic Affairs, but college deans are also 

j>g£mitted to make personnel assignment adjustments within their 
respective colleges. * 

-Funds and workshops for needed retraining are provided through the 
Center for Instructional Development. Needed materials are developed 
through the center, as is assistance in the, modification and redesign 
o£ courses. * 

3. Year o£ Achievement: 1985 

i 

Evidence of Achievement: As a result of careful curriculum reviews 
in every department, unnecessary courses have been deleted from the 
catalog. This allows each department to offer certain courses on a i 
more or less regular basis utilizing the special expertise and interests 
of every faculty member. Through the Center. for Instructional Develop- 
ment and its Faculty Development Fund, faculty members can attend * 
variety of training event$ in the areas of research, leadership, and 
training. Interdisciplinary teaching is encouraged and procedures for 
faculty work loa^s Jiave been developed to allow expanded use of £eam 
teaching techniques. Watauga College and the General College still, 
continue to be more interdisciplinary than other units, but curriculum 
studies continue and avenues to consolidate basic courses in several 
fields are available. Departmental lines are less^ pronounce'd' and many 
faculty members cross over department lines Lo teach courses related 
to their area of expertise. 

For other strategies which will result in the ma intenance -of a quality faculty 
see the Stage Ten reports for Faculty 1(B), 1(D), 111(A), IV(A), IV(B), and 
Organization and Administration VI. Objectives aimed at improving the library 
and encouraging researclf*wiLI also have this effect. 
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Faculty lib) : ASU will make every effort to encourage meaningful and 
necessary research and publication efforts by faculty. 

1. The Present: 

-The Chancellor presents Faculty 1(B> to the Administrative Cabinet, 
which'considers and adopts the objective to encourage research and f 
publication • 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-After the Chancellor directs the Vice Chancellor for academic Affairs 
to make plans to implement the objective, a study is made by the 
Faculty Senate and appropriate college-level committees to detarmine 
ways to best achieve the goal. Year: 1982. 

-The Chancellor allocates the necessary funds for support services and 
special merit for research; the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 
through the deans of the degree-granting colleges and the Dean of 
the Graduate School, secures realistic goals from each department for 
research and provides adequate financial support. Year: 1983. 

-Each department includes in its goals a research and publication 
component which is appropriate for the mission, of the department, 
and individual faculty members are given research assignments with a 
reduced teaching load to achieve the stated goals. Superior achieve- 
ments in research are rewarded by certificates for outstanding accom- 
plishments and/or special merit salary increases. A service unit 
provides expert secretarial and technical assistance in the prepara- 
tion and revision of manuscripts. Year: 1983 and succeeding years. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 and succeeding years. 

Evidence of Achievement: An effective system for encouraging research 
and publication is in operation; this system provides research assign- 
ments for faculty, necessary support services, and a method to assess 
the quality of research productivity as a component of faculty eval- 
uation. This system, which places an appropriate value upon teaching, 
research, and service, is on a university-wide basis. 

Faculty 1(C) : ASU will continue to encourage faculty to make important 
contributions to the community and region. 

1. The Present: 

-ASU faculty are encouraged, publicly and privately, by the Chancellor 

and the administration to participate and exert leadership in projects 

for local improvements. 
-Adequate travel funds are made available to support involvement in 

these activities in addition to those presently available at the 

departmental level. 
-ASU faculty are given clerical assistance and some support for involve 

ment with agencies and projects for social improvement. 
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2* The Intervening Years: 

-ASU accepts the concept of compensatory time and grants off-campus 

scholarly leave for faculty, engaged in community and regional social 

improvement projects* 
-ASU provides office facilities, physical support, and encouragement 

for faculty and coranunity agencies generating and administering projects 

for social improvements* 
-ASU faculty are g&ven financial recognition for local involvement 

through the granting of merit pay bonuses, salary increases, and 

special stipends. 

-Departmental personnel committees recognize involvement in projects 
* for social improvement as a significant factor in consideration for 

promotion and tenure. 
-A number of special citations are awarded to faculty members, local 

officials, and agencies in recognition of their efforts to promote 

social betterment. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 and ongoing. 

Evidence of Achievement: By 1984 ASU has committed enough of its 
resources to the ''people within its sphere of influence" and induced 
enough of its faculty to make significant contributions to the community 
and region to emerge as an important force for social improvement. ASU 
faculty are serving in decision-making positions in community and re- 
gional agencies committing ASU to joint sponsorship of projects for the 
social", cultural, and humanitarian improvement of the community and region 
with broad-based local support and participation. 

Faculty UP) : ASU will make every effort to see that faculty are on the 
cutting edge of their disciplines as well as broadly knowledgeable about 
concerns of society and thei^ solutions.. 

1. The Present: 

-The Office of Acader : ~ Affairs requests through the Dean of Learning 
Resources a comprehensive plan for improving the services of the Center 
for Instructional Development. This would include proposed funding for 
expanded faculty renewal/development apd proposals related to faculty 
travel, sabbaticals, research, etc. 

-The Office of Academic Affairs directs the Department of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation to work in conjunction with the Faculty Senate 
Committee on Welfare and Morale in developing a long-range plan for 
providing programming and physical facilities that would enhance the 
personal fitness and hteaith of the faculty. 

-The Director of Personnel Services undertakes a review of the effective- 
ness of the present Employee Assistance Program with an eye to expanding 
the services offered in this area. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Of-fice of Academic Affairs works through the UNC-GA to implement 
proposals from the CID to enhance faculty renewal and/or development. 

13* 
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-The Joint HPER/Fatulty Senate Welfare and Morale Committee investigates 
facilities and programs available at other institutions for faculty 
physical well-being. A model program, including needed activities 
v and facilities, is developed for ASU. Year: 1983. 
-A full-time position is funded for a counselor for the Employee 
Assistance Program. Year: 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1990 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The Center tor Instructional Development has 

a laVger budget and staff; a full-time counselor has been employed to 

head up a comprehensive Employee Assistance Program; a person is employed t 

part-time to coordinate faculty/staff co-recreational activities and a 

fund-raising proposal for faculty physical education facilities has been 

accepted. , 



Faculty I1(A. 1) : * Appalachian State University will make contingency plans 
for appropriate faculty responsiveness to changes in population over the next 
decade. Projected decrease in the number of young people and increase in the 
number of older people make likely a shift in student constituency, necessi- 
tating' faculty and program adaptability. 

1. The Present: 

-Present programs at Appalachian State are based upon needs of traditionally 
aged undergraduates, 18-22 years of age, who are resident students. Some 
graduate programs and undergraduate clusters have given the university 
opportunities to experiment with off-campus programming and more mature 
clienteles. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Led by experienced Elderhostel faculty and a pair of nationally- 
recognized specialists in adult education, a series of GID-sponsored 
workshops are offered to assist ASU faculty members in teaching strategies 
and structural modifications that could help them with the anticipated 
changing student population. At the same time, off-campus programs are 
expanded as the need for them is demonstrated. While these courses no 
longer qualify for overload assignments, since everyone who is physically * 
able may be assigned at least one off-campus assignment, the average 
teaching load i& changed to allow more time for professional research 
and to compensate for time and effort, involved in commuting to extension 
teaching site/. Year: 1983-85. 

-Dormitory modifications and health services are approved as more mature 
students enroll and necessary construction is planned. Plans are mad" 
for an additional doctor for the infirmary as the need develops. 
Year: 1%6. 

-The UNC system finally joins the' academic ^common market, and the Pre>idont 
of The University, acting upon a new policy created by the hoard oi Governors, 
announces that all member institutions will reassess the policies related 
to residency requirements with a view to wider acceptance of work taken 
elsewhere, particularly within the system itself, toward completion ol 
degree requirements. Year: 1987. 
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/-The General Assembly recognizes the importance of lifelong learning 
and entitles the state university system member colleges t.o receive 
formulated FTK equivalencies for non-credit, non-degree morse work 
taken by adulr learners, many of them on a part-time basis* Yenr: 1988. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1990 

Evidence of Achievement: 1990 will see establishment of intergener- 
ational programs effectively implemented both on and off the campus* 
This is evident just by looking at the student population in class- 
rooms, where there are now as many mature students between 30 and 55 
years of age as there are students between 18 and 29. Another indicator 
is in the course schedule, which incorporates some new modular approaches 
and indicates more non-credit options for lifelong learners* ^ 



9 
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Faculty IljA.2) : In view of the growing propensity for litigation, ASU 
will provide procedures and safeguards for the protection of the faculty. 

1. The Present: ^ 

-The Faculty Senate Committee on Welfare and Morale (Fringe Benefits 
Committee) recommends to Faculty Senate (I) that the present liability 
insurance for faculty and employees be enlarged to covex^ areas of 
liability not now covered, and (2) the establishment of a committee 
of legal staff to conduct programs advising faculty and employees in 
the areas of misfeasance, malfeasance, and nonfeasance from which 
I itigatioft-migtTt arjjsr^*^ March: 1981. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Faculty Senate approve^y>oth recommendations of the Committee on 
Welfare and Morale. Apfii: 198*1. 

-Administrative Cabinet recommends to Chancellor Thomas that liability 
coverage for faculty and employees of ASU and the greater university 
be enlarged and that a committee of legal staff be established to conduct 
educational programs with respect to liability issues. Chancellor Thomas 
approves the recommendations. May: 1981* 

-A committee to advise faculty and employees concerning areas of possible 
liability is established. It holds its first program for all faculty 
and employees during the first week of fall semester and announces its 
plans to hold future meetings at the beginning of each semester or as 
needed. June-Sept. : 1981 . 

-Faculty Assembly undertakes review of proposal that UNC increase 
liability insurance coverage for UNC faculty and employees and recommends 
its approval. Sept. -Dec: 1981. 

-President Friday approves the initiation of negotiations between UNC 
legal staff, insurance company representatives, and the N.C. Commissioner 
of. Insurance looking toward enlarging the provisions of the present 
liability policy for UNC faculty and employees. Tentative agreement 
is reached. Feb. -May: 1982. 

-UNC legal staff consults with and advises President Friday ol tentative 
agreement concerning increase in areas of liab i 1 ity insurance . May: 1982. 

-The Board of Governors, upon President Friday's recommendation, approves 
the purchase of liability insurance over and above the provisions of the 
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' present policy and final contract negotiations commence. July: 1982. 

t 

3. v ear of Achievement: 1982 

In order to accomplish the overall objective, it will be necessary to 
achieve two specific objectives, namely, to increase the coverage of 
liability insurance now furnished ASU(UNC) employees beyond that now 
offered (i.e., to cover certain areas of exception set forth in the 
present liability insurance policy), and to establish programs on campus 
conducted by legal staff for the purpose of counseling faculty and em- 
ployees concerning areas of conduct from which litigation might ensue. 

Evidence of Achievement: President Friday announces, via memorandum 
to all chancellors, that effective September 1, 1982, all employees 
of*The University of NoroiwCarol ina are insured under the provision of 
a policy of personal liability insurance for payment of any judgment, 
rendered against them for wrongful conduct undertaken within the course 
and scope of their employment, with each constituent institution to pay 
its prorated share of the annual premium. September 1, 1982. 

Faculty II(B. 1) : ASU will hold on to its special heritage of knowledge while 
responding to society's concerns. Since the faculty are the primary inter- 
preters and purveyors of this heritage, their views shouLd be strongly < ous idcrt'd 
in the Setting of goals and poli cies * 

1. The Present: 
» 

-All levels of the university (from the departmental leveL to chancellor) 
continue, to'jl^mphasize the value of a liberal education. 



2. The intervening Years: 



-The Faculty Senate is careful to recommend persons from diverse disciplines 
to serve on the Academic Policies and Procedures Committee- Each college 
is also* careful in nominating and selecting persons from different depart- 
ments to serve on the Faculty Senate. The departments use extreme care 
and strive to hire the best persons available for each position. Extreme 
care is taken to be sure that neither one region of the country nor one 
school furnish too many faculty for any one department. 

Year of Achievement: Continuous 

Faculty members continue to uphold ASlPs commitment to providing a liberal 
education for all of its students. This will be evident with the continued 
selection of faculty with diverse educations from differing regions of i he 
nation. Continued work of personnel committees on the departmental level 
and a strong, active Faculty Senate will help ensure that faculty and 
administration will continue to support the General College and remain 
watchful that no colLege or department can controL its own GeneraL College 
requirements. The faculty will continue to have a voice in curriculum with 
a strong representation on-the Academic Policies and Procedures Committee. 
The departments will continue to encourage faculty interaction with students 
through seminars, clubs, and various social functions. 
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Faculty ll(B.2) : ASU will strive to build, a basis for mutual respect and ^ 
understanding in order to prevent any severe cunt remtation between the j 
university and society as a whole* 

1. The Present: 

-ASU expands the Artist and Lecture Series and similar programs and 
epcetfrragts greater faculty* and community involvement. 
^There is broadened involvement by ASU personnel in regional and 
national organizations which promote intellectual , aesthetic , and 
physical ifitivities of benefit to society as a whole. 
-ASU faculty members are encouraged to charter lo^al chapters of national 
organizations on campus. 

/ 

2. The Intervening Years: ^ 

*> 

-The state of Nor ch. Carolina adopts a comprehensive medical plan which 

includes adequate coverage for "catastroph ic illness" and for medication. 
-A comprehensive plan for dental and orthodontal care is adopted by the 
UNC system* 

-A change in the degree of financial support received by ASU from the 
state of North Carolina enables ASU to move, in a ranking of educational 
institutions receiving state funds, from our current position (among 
the, lowest five in most funding categories) to a position in the top 
eight schools receiving funds for salaries, supplies, library purchases r 
etc. 

-Adequate library funds £or print media are secured to satisfy the faculty 
that library holdings are being maintained at n reasonable level, which 
allows them an opportunity to maintain currency in their speciality , 
and undertake some research, 
-After careful evafuation and consultation with the Faculty Sen^jte, a 
ratio is set which limits the number of administrators who can be 
supported by funds provided for faculty salaries. 
-After careful evaluation of secretarial assistance needed, a fWtstri- 
bution of secretarial assistance is enacted which makes mpre secretarial 
assistance available at the departmental level by utilizing a "secre- 
tarial poor* tor agencies located in the Administration Building and in 
the Student Union Building. 
-Service awards are granted to ASU faculty and community leaders for their 
activities to promote social, cultural,- aesthetic, and intellectual 
improvements in our community and nation. * y 

3. Year of Achievement: 1986 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: Overwhelming rejection of efforts for unioni- 
zation by a faculty increasing in quality and .sa t isf ied with its financial 
rewards, ifts fringe benefits, and the atmosphere ol t o 1 Leg iu I i ty on 
campus which fosters academic freedonj and involvement in urbanizations 
Working /or socielal improvements. 
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Faculty 11(B,3) : ASU will encourage and preserve in the faculty those 
ethical values necessary to the protdftion of individual rights and the 
fostering of individual responsibility . 

I . The Present: 

-The FacultV Senate Cocmnitt.ee on Professional Ethics already exists and 
is prepare* to fulfill its charge to consider and make recommendations 
to the sertte with regard to "real or supposed problems centering around 
the university's 'Statement on Protessional Ethics.'" 

2* The Intervening Years: 

-See Stage Ten reports for Purpose 1 and il and Educational Program J 
for the steps to be taken to revise the starement of purpose, review 
it periodically, apply it to new programs and initiatives, and to 
emphasize valufes and ethics in instructional programs^ 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence of Achievement: The ASU statement of purpose re £ lects ^^aware- 
ness of the values and ethical implications of a t liberal education; it 
is reviewed periodically (see Purpose I), and new programs and initiatives 
are evaluated for compatibility with this statement (see Purpose !!)• 
Instructional programs throughout the university exist which provide 
for continuous engagement among faculty and students in critical ex- 
ploration of values and ethics (see Educational Program I). The Faculty 
Senate Committee on Professional Ethics is prepared to deal v*ith any 
problems or needs in the area of professional ethics. 

Faculty III(A) : The university will sharpen th»» process to measure and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the la*.\flty in an eLfort to keep the (o ulty 
professionally alive. 

1. The Present: * 



-A careful study is made of all forms of faculty evaluation lor promotion, 
tenure, merit pay, awards, and classroom performance. Out of this study 
comes a recommendation for the development of a uniform system of 
^valuation. 

-There are already several programs in existence to encourage faculty 
research, development, and creative activity; 

-With the advice of the University Research Committee, the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs has already instituted grants to 
allow the colleges to grant released time for fa- ulty rese<ir>h during 
the semester. .*•■»- 

-There is money available acult> development through the Oil) 

and for curriculum development. 

-There is money available £or faculty research and toy* summer ros< in h 
gran tb . 

-The otf-campus scholarly "assignment is possible with the support of 
the departmental faculty, as well as scholar exchange programs. 

-Practitioners-in-residence and resource people ah.o pro* tde a form 
of faculty development. 




2. The Intervening Years: 

-A uniform system of evaluation of all faculty in all colleges is 
established: 

-Forms for student evaluation of classroom activity are standardized 

and the results summarized. 
-All faculty have an annual interview with their chairperson in which 
matters related to evaluation are discussed. A written record of 
this interview is maintained in the departmental office with copies 
to the dean and Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 
-All personnel decisions are made after careful consideration of 
the individual personnel file* which includes the above items. 
-There is alsd greater encouragement of faculty to engage in research 
and/or creative activity and to participate in curriculum and faculty 
development programs. There is a higher visibility for these programs 
and opportunities. The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs continues 
to provide more money Eot these programs. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: f 
-A well-defined process for periodic taculty evaluation is establ i shed . 
-There are increased resources and encouragement for taculty development 

and research. v 
-As a result, facuity-«^jfvement is high. Although there is a high 

rate of tenure, £he general quality of the faculty is higher. Established 

programs give faculty an opportunity to move oft of the ASU campus to 

participate in different experiences* 
-There is a handbook available to all /faculty describing the various % 

grants available and information abou\t when and where to apply. 

Faculty III(B): The university will avoid potential full-time/part-time conflicts. 



1. The Present: 



-Hiring of full-time rather than part-time faculty continues. LncTM/idual 
departments will play the role of watchdog in specific cases. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

This period is one of continued support by the administrat ion^fco continue 
fiUing positions with highly qualified Laculty. All efforts possible 
are exerted on the legislature (through the UNC-GA, ASU, and individuals) 
to maintain adequate salary increases as well as the addition of fringe 
benefits. These efforts will have the effect of helping to keep morale 
high. This has the additional benefit of increasing productivity of the 
individual faculty member. 

Ye^T'of Achievement: Continuous 

Evidence of Achievement: The higher percentage of full-time faculty \4 
maintained. The university has continued to search out and hire the best 
faculty possible with the resources available. This is done with support 
from all levels of the administration not to fill vacancies with part-time 
personnel unless it can be soundly justified. Accomplishment of full-time 
employment also requires a dedication to keep salaries and benefits as high 
as possible in a time of high inflation and slow economic growth. 

144 
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Faculty IVjA) : In view of a declining real wage for most sections of the 
population, including faculty members, the university will strive to hold 
faculty loss in real income to an amount no more than the national average 
and will strive to increase "indirect" means of compensation. 

1. The Present: * ( V % 

-According to President Friday, the 1 98(5-8 1 salary increase M will insure 
a substantial improvement in the competitive standing of ail of our 
institutions, and will enable the chancellors to .1 greater extant than 
'in many years to provide not only needed c ost-ol - I i v i ng increases to 
all faculty aad academic staff but also to give additional significant 
increase tor mierit in teaching, research, and service." (The UNu 
Board of Governors Newsletter , Vol. 4, No. I, July, 1980). 
-The group of six colleges of which ASU is a part ' i s- ranked fourth 
under Chapel Hill, Greensboro, and N.C. State in the amount of state 
appropriations for each teaching position. There is a difference 
of $4,000 between Chapel Hill and ASU. This difference looks worse 
than it is when other funds (e.g., grants and endowments) are added 
to the base salary at research institutions. 
-However, many ASU faculty make more total compensation than Ls reflected 
in the nine-month wage through summer school, development money, May-June^ 
contract extensions, and other grants. ASU see u s to maintain a reasonable 
balance between salaries and extras. Research grants, development money, 
and contract extensions are funded from unexpended faculty salary money 
instead of dividing it evenly into facu'lt\ salaries. Some schools use 
a number oi part-time people in order to save money and inflate academic 
salaries. Nw 

2. The Intervening Years: ""^n. 



-There ls an ongoing study of fringe benefits and attempts to increase 
financial support for them. Some of these benefits include free Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield for lamily members, dental care, and legal services. 
The faculty institutes requests through the Faculty Assembly to the 
legislature to change state law prohibiting sabbaticals and tuition- 
free education for the dependents of university faculty and staff. 
There is an ongoing study to explore ways to increase indirect benefits 
such as recreational opportunities, cultural events, and day-care 
facili t ies. 

-The present study of fringe benefits for part-time employees is continued 
and efforts are made on their behalf. 

Year ot Achievement: Ongoing 



( 
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Faculty IV(B) : The university will strive to acquire and maintain the he^t 
possible faculty in an era when resources are diminishing. In order to do 
this, the university will make every eflort to expend a*s much of its budget 
as is possible on upgrading faculty salaries. 

1. The Present: 

-The Office of Academic Affairs reviews the list of administrators 
currently being paid under faculty' slots and develops a comprehensive 
plan to find alternative budgeting for those positions. 

-The Development Office, working in conjunction with the Office of 
Academic Affairs, is charged with initiating guidelines and procedures 
for the establishment of endowed chairs. 

2. The Intervening Years: ' • 

-One outcome of the federal case against the UNC system is an agreement 
to end differential funding of the various institutions witliin the 
system. Year: 1985. / 

-The "Office of Academic Affairs reduces^by half the current number ol 

•administrators being paid under faculty slots. Year: 1985. 

-The Development Office makes a commitment to tund seven chairs? 
through the endowment of the Evergreen Campaign. Year: 1985/. 



3. Year ot Achievement: 



1990 



Evidence of Achievement: The ASU faculty are now paid on a par with all 
the other institutions within the UNC system. No administrators are now 
being paid under faculty slots. The Evergreen iund-raisitig campaign 
has resulted in the establishment of seven endowed chairs throughout 
the university. 

Faculty V(A) : ASU will strengthen and nurture the Faculty Assembly of The 
University of North Carolina as an effective means of providing meaningful 
and substantive faculty input to the President and his administration, to 
the Board of Governors, and to the State Legislature. 



I. The Present: 

-Faculty member A recommends to the Chairperson oi the Faculty Assembly 
that the first sentence of Article II, par. 1, ol the Charter of the 
l-aculty Assembly be amended to read: "Representation in the Assembly 
shall be apportioned among the constituent institutions of The University 
ot North Carolina with regard to the number of colleges within the indi- 
vidual constituent instituton. or, where the f ormer allocation is inappli- 
cable, with regard to the number of full-time equivalent faculty positions 

' " case, to no less than two." 



and. 



in 



any 



allocated to each institution, . 

(New portions underlined.) Faculty member A also recommends that an 
amendment to the charter to this effect be introduced at the next Faculty 
Assembly meeting. 
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The Intervening Years: 

-At the next Faculty Assembly .meeting, the Chairperson of ih< ASU 
delegation introduces the proposed amendment to the Faculty Assembly 
Charter. Said amendment is approved by a majority of the authorized 
membership of the assembly and authorized to be transmitted to the 
participating institutions for ratification by the faculty of each 
institution. Year: 1981. 
-ASU Faculty Senate authorizes new regulations governing the voting for 
Faculty Assembly, delegates, including a new regulation that each delegate 
must come from a ditterent college except fpr the present delegation to 
whom the new regulations shall not apply until i he expiration of the! r 
present terms'. Year: 1981 . 
-ASU Faculty Senate approves and initiates a yearly survey oi the laculty 
to measure the degree of satisfaction with faculty contributions to the 
Faculty Assembly. The survey includes, among other things, requests 
that the faculty make suggestions and recommendations to the Faculty 
Assembly delegation and/or to their apytcpriate faculty senator or the 
Faculty Senate as a whole in order that said suggestions or recommenda- 
tions might be evaluated, argued, motions made and approved or rejected, 
and passed on to the Faculty Assembly delegation. Year: December, 1981. 
-Faculty Assembly Secretary issues copies of proposed amendment to the 

charter /to participating institutions. Year: 1981-82. 
-Faculty (survey results reveal surprising lack, of knowledge of the 
activities of the Faculty Assembly and a correspondingly large number 
of submissions of^suggest ions and recommendations. Year: 1981-82. 
-Constituent institutions of UNC ratify proposed amendment and Faculty 

Assembly Charter is amended accordingly. Year; 198-1-82. 
-In accordance with amended charter and new vot ing -regulations prescribed 
by the Faculty Senate, the senate calLs ior election of three new dele- 
gates to the Faculty Assembly from three different colleges. Year: 
1981-82. 

Year of Achievement: 1982 * 

Evidence of Achievement: The addition of three ntiw Faculty Assembly 
delegates from ASU increases the voice of ASU at the Faculty Assembly 
and serves to stxengthen and nurture the Faculty Assembly, particularly 
in light of (1) the numerous and valuable suggestions and recommendations 
now emanating from the general faculty and (2) the corresponding current 
reports to the general faculty from the Faculty Assembly delegation. 
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Faculty V(B) : ASU will eonfcttfue and entourage the development ot thp Faculty 
Senate as an effective voice in the governance of ASU. 

s 

1. The Present: 

-The Senate Committee on Welfare and Morale agrees to develop* a training 
program for new senators, I 



* 



2. The Intervening Years: 

-The train inmj>rogram for new senators organizes. Spring:^ 1981.. 
-The training program for senators is given a trial run. Fall: 19811. 
-The program for training new senators is reCined. Spring: 1982. | 
-University committees and councils request that a faculty senator si^. 

with them in order to provide a liaison between them and the Faculty! 

Senate. 

-It has become customary for the administration to consult regularlv 
with the Chairperson ot the Faculty Senate and the chairperson* ot 
Faculty Senate committees. Communications are enhanced by the prcseijee 



of faculty senators at university committee and council meetings 



3. Year 



of 



Achievement: 



1982 



Evidence of Achievement: 1 The Senate Committee 
has instituted a training pAgram for new 
are active as liaison persons on university 




i 



elfare and Morale 



senators* 

counci Is 

i 

/ 
/ 



Faculty senators; 
and commit tees\. \ 



Faculty V(C) : The Faculty Senate will revise and refine the structure of 



university committees. 



1. The Present: 



-The Senate 
committees 
Safety. 



Committee 

: Academic 



on Committees is review 
Policies and Procedures 



/ 



i^g (1980-81) two university 
/ and Trait tc Management »nd 



2. The Intervening Years: j 

-The Senate (\ominittee on Committees charged with an annual review and 
possible revision of university committees continues t"s streamlining 
of the university committee structure at periodic intervals. 



3. 



Year of Achievement: 



1982 



Evidence of Achievement: University committees are functioning efficiently 
and effectively because committee goal:., responsibilities, and prpcedurjes 
are clearly articulated and understood. 
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Faculty V(P ): There will be more interaction between the various university 
councils and tlfe Faculty Senate and facultj in general. 



1* The Present: 



-The Faculty Senate adopts a motion to be addressed to the ChanculLor 
recommending the achievement of this objective. 

The Intervening Years.: 

-The Chancellor and Administrative Cabinet accept the senate motion. 
1981-82* 

-The Faculty Senate, with the approval of the Chancellor and the Admin- 
istrative Cabinet, determines that on^of the senate's members will hp 
appointed to eadi university council and instructs its Committee on 
Committees to select^senators for service on the various university 
councils. Year: 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Ev^delice of Achievement: By the fall of 1982, a faculty senator serves 
* on each council as a liaison between the Faculty Senate and the respective 

council. 

» 

Faculty V(E ): ASU will establish an elected committee of the faculty to advise 
the Chancellor concerning retrenchment issues. 

< 

1. The Present: 

-A Faculty Senate committee headed by Nancy Neale submitted to the Chancellor 
in the fall of 1980 a series of recommendations for the establishment ot 
a Resource Utilization Policy Advisory Committer (RUPAC). 

2. No Intervening Years 

3. Year of Achievement: 1%1 

Evidence of Achievement: The Chancellor Requests that the Faculty 
Senate establish a mechanism for continuation o£ a committee on retrench- 
ment (RUPAC) composed of a representative group from all colleges, 
including tenured and non-tenured faculty. 

i 

Note: While establishment of the committee appears to almost be a fait accompli » 
the implications of retrenchment policies for the 1980s will require a consider- 
able amount of policy change and will hinge upon some external factors beyond 
the control ot the ASU administration. The scenarios prepared for Stage Nine 
deal with the best and the worst possibilities. Tt appears almost a certainty 
that on-campus full-time enrollments are subject to attrition in the next five 
years. Therefore, the concerns of the committee refe* >iuoJ above may well be 
with program changes and retraining of faculty. There are also many legal 
issues, impl ic i t in the potential reductions when Lenund (acuity may have to 
be released* , 
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* Institutional Sector : § LIBRARY 

Library 1:. Library holdings will increase to keep pace with increased 
demands for additional resources and to meet ACRL standards; a Minimum 
of 80 volumes per student (FTE) should be reached by 1990, 

1. The Present: 

-Th« library administration includes in the 1983-85 budget proposal a m 
change request for catch-up money sufficient to increase the'nuiruier 
of volumes from 48 to 56 volumes per stQdent (FTE). The change request 
is approved by the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affair*, the Chancellor 
and Administrative Cabinet, fhe Board of Governors of The University 
of North Carolina, the Governor and Advisory Budget Commission , and 
the North Carolina "General Assembly. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-A library change budget request sufficient to increase the number ol 
volumes from 56 to 64 volumes per st.udent (FTE) is approved by the 
North Carolina Central Assembly for the biennium 1985-87 after going 
through th^ usual budget process. Year: 1984-85. 

-A library change budget request sufficient to increase the number of 
volumes from 64 to 72 volumes per student (FTE) is approved by the 
North Carolina General Assembly for the biennium 1987-89 after going 
through the usual budgetary process. Year: 1986-87.*. 

-A library change budget request sufficient to increase the number of 
volumes from 72 to 80 volumes per student (FTE) is approved by the 
North Carolina General Assembly for the biennium 1989-91 'after going 
through the usual budgetary process. Year: 1988-89. N 

3. Year of Achievement: 1^90 

Evidence ot Achievement: ASU has increased it* library holdings to 80 
volumes per student (FTE) to meet the ACRL standards. 

Library II : To ensure adequate funding for the purchase ol library materials 
by increasing the yearly budget to reflect the annual inflation rate, by 
providing additional funding to support new programs approved during the 
preceding year, by seeking alternative means of funding to supplement 
traditional funding, and by establishing a separate budget, item for audio- 
visual/media materials. * N 

A. . Increasing the, yearly budget to reiiect the annual inflation rate: 

1. The Present: 

-Thetlibrary administration requests both the Chancellor and the Faculty 
Senate to recommend to the Board of Governors acceptance of the principl 
that, in order to maintain continuity of collection development, an 
inflation factor be a permanent part of the budgetary formula^ fur 
establishing library- materials budgets. 
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2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Faculty Senate approves and transmits to '.he Faculty Assembl> of 
The University of North Carolina s recommendation that the Board of 
Governors accept the principle that an inflation factor tn a permanent 
part of the budgetary formula for establishing library mat rials budgets. 
Year: 1982. 

-The Chancellor recommends to the Board of Governors that an inflation 
factor be a permanent part of the budgetary formula for establishing 
library materials budgets. Year: 1982. 

-The Faculty Assembly of The University of Horth Carolina recommends 
to the Board of Governors 'hat an inflation factor be a permanent 
part of the budgetary formula for library budgets. Year: 1982. 

-The Board of Governors recommends to the Ceneral Assembly that an 
inflation factor be a permanent part of the budgetary formula for 
establishing library materials budgets. Year: 1982. 

-The General Assembly approves the recommendation and direcrs the 
Governor to Include in the continuation budgets for all units of the* 
university system fund requests sufficient to offset annual increases 
in the cost of library materials. Year: 1983. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 and ongoing. 

Evidence of Achievement: An inflation factor is a permanent part of 
the budgetary formula for establishing the library materials budget. 

B, Providing additional funding to support new programs: 

1. The Present: 

-The library administration recommends to the Academic Policies ai;d 
Procedures Committee that every new program request include an estimate 
of additional funds needed for library materials and that no new programs 
be established unless adequate library funds can be provided for purchase 
of necessary library materials. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The AP&P Committee considers and approves the propuh.il submitted by the 
library administration. Year: 1982. 

-The Chancellor approves a recommendation from the Vi e Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs that every new program request include an estimate of 
additional funds needed for library materials and that no new programs 
be established unless adequate library funds can be provided for purchase 
ot necessary library materials. Year: 1982. 

3. Year ot Achievement: 1982 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: iNo new programs are established without adequat 
funds provided for the purchase of library materials of both a retro- 
spective and future nature. 
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C. Seeking alternative means of funding: 

1. The Present: 

-The Learning Resources Committee, in cooperation with the library 
administration, the Office of Grants Planning, and the ASU Foundation, 
establishes ongoing procedures lor securing grants and gifts earmarked 
for the purchase of library materials. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The library administration provides the Learning Resources Committee 
with an annual progress report on library monies received through 
grants and gifts. Year: 1983 and ongoing. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 and ongoing 4 

Evidence of Achievement: Procedures are established for^sfeeking 
alternative means of library funding. 

J. Establishing a separate budget item for audio-visual/media materials: 

1. The Present: 

-The library administration includes in the 1983-85 budget proposal a 
change request for funds with which to purchase audio-visual/media 
materials, separate from and in addition to funds needed for purchase 
of print volumes. (The same request was included in the 1981-83 budget 
proposal, but the fate of the request was not known as of this writing 
in October 1980. The request had been made once previous to 1980, * 
but was not approved). 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs approves the change budget 

request. Year: 1982 . 
-The 1983-85 biennial budget, including the change budget request for 

separate funds with which to purchase audio-visual/media materials, 

is approved by the Chancellor and transmitted to the Board of Governors 

of The University of North Carolina. Year ^ 1983 * 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 and ongoing * 

Evidence of Achievement: The final 1983-85 biennial budget includes a 
separate item for the purchase of audio-visual/media materials. 
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Library 111 : The library staff, in cooperation with the Learning Resources 
Cotmnittee, will develop an overall collection philosophy as the basis for 
a more systematic allocation of library resources among competing instruc- 
tional, research, and extracurricular program needs. 

1. The Present: 

-The library administration includes in the 1983-85 budget proposal 
a change request for funds sufficient to employ a professional 
bibliographer whose main responsibility will be collection development. 
The change request is approved by the North Carolina General Assembly 
after going through the usual budgetary process. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The University Librarian, library area supervisors, the library 
bibliographer, and the Learning Resources Committee meet to establish 
procedures for securing quantitative and qualitative data on adequacy 
of library holdings in each subject area, on anticipated instructional 
and research needs in each discipline, on criteria used by other 
institutions for allocating library resources, and on any other subject 
necessary to the definition of library goals and objectives (data on 
enrollment, size and composition of faculty, publication costs, and 
coltection use are already being collected.) The library bibliographer 
and staff are instructed to implement such procedures. Year: 1983. 

-After using information gathered by staff to study demands on library 
resources, the University Librarian, library area supervisors, the 
library bibliographer, and the Learning Resources Committee define 
library collection policies in terms of overall objectives and provide 
a plan for periodic reevaluation of these objectives. Year: 1985. 

-The Dean of Learning Resources approves use of the collection philosophy 
as the basis for allocation of library resources among competing program 
needs. Year: 1985. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1985 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The Ubrary staff, in cooperation with the 
Learning Resources Committee and academic departments, has explicitly 
defined library collection policies in terms ef overall goals and 
objectives and has developed and set in motion Information-gathering 
procedures necessary to the implementation and periodic reevaluation 
of these goals and objectives. 

Library IV: . Professional staff with expertise in the areas of subject special 
ization, systems design, foreign languages, and information retrieval will bo 
added to library personnel to improve information services* Clerical staff 
with library technical skills will be increased to provide support services 
tor the professional staff at a ratio of three to one. 

1. The Present: 

-Relying on information turnihhed by .irea supervisors to pinpoint the most 
immediate professional and clerical staff requirements, the library 
administration includes in the 1983-8'; budget proposal a change request 
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for catch-up money sufficient to employ 10 additional clerical staff, 
as well as professional staff with expertise in selected subject fields, 
systems design, foreign languages, or information retrieval. The change 
request is approved by the Vice Chancellor for Academic Ailairs, thi- 
Chancellor and Administrative Cabinet, the Board of Governors, the 
Governor and Advisory Budget Commission, and the North Carolina General 
Assembly. (Eittmates of clerical staff needed to achieve a clerical- 
professional ratio of three to one are minimum estimates based upon size 
of professional staff [2l] and clerical staff L3i] as of October 1980.) 



2. The Intervening Years: 

-Drawing upon data derived from recently initiated studies of library 
operations and upon recommendations of area supervisors, the library 
administration sets staff hiring priorities and includes in the 1985-87 
budget proposal a change request for catch-up money sufficient to employ 
11 additional clerical staff, as well as professional staff with exper- 
tise in selected subject fields, systems design, foreign languages, 
or information retrieval. The change request is approved by the N.C. 
General Assembly after going through the usual budgetary process. 
Year: 1984-85. 

-Drawing upon ongoing studies of library operations, recommendations of 
area supervisors, and recent recommendations of a visiting library 
consultant, the library administration sets staff hiring priorities 
and includes in the 1987-89 budget proposal a change request tor catch- 
up money sufficient to employ 11 additional clerical staff, as well as 
professional staff with expertise in selected subject fields, .systems 
design, foreign languages, or information retrieval. The change request 
is approved by the N.C. General Assembly after going through the usual 
budgetary process. Year: 1986-87. 



3 Year of Achievement: 1988 

Evidence of Achievement: Additional professional positions have been 
funded and filled with individuals having expertise in the •areas of 
subject specialization, systems design, foreign languages, and information 
retrieval, and a clerical-professional staff ratio of three to one has 
been met. 
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Library V : The library administration will be consulted by departmental 
curriculum committees Concerning resources, present and potential, needed 
for support of new nd expanded programs, and lUl library will be represented 
on all academic policy committees that affect or are affected by \he library, 

1. The Present: 

-The Academic Policies and Procedures Committee r»»( oimncndb to tin Faculty 
Senate Committee on Committees that the library hav<* a 'permanent chair 
on the Academic Policies and Procedures Committee. The AP&P Commi t £<•<• ? 
instructs department chairpersons that henreforth .procedures for approval 
of 'new programs will include consultation between departmental curriculum 
committees and the library administration concerning adequacy of library 
resources, present and potential, to support new programs. The library 
administration is instructed to formalize procedures for sui h consultation. * 



1 5. 
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2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Faculty Senate approve* a recommendation from its Committee on 
Committees that the library have a permanent seat on the AP&l' Committee, 
said position to be filled every three years with a qualified member 
of the library laculty as recommended by the Committee on Committees 
and approved by the Faculty Senate. Year: 1982. 

-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and the Chancellor approve 
the recomnandation that the library have a permanent, seat oil i\w 
AP4P Committee. Year: 1982. 

-The library administration informs department chairpersons oi formal 
procedures to be followed by curriculum committees in seeking infor- 
mation on adequacy of library resources, present and potential, for 
the support of new programs. Year; 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The library has a permanent chair on the 
AP&P Committee and works with department chairpersons to provide 
input as to the adequacy of current holdings arid funding for the 
support of new or expanded programs. 



Library VI ; To provide better and more cost effective use of the library's 

resources, computer technology will be utilized in the development and 

implementation o£ a total library system consisting of Acquisitions, 
Cataloging, Serials, and Circulation Control. 

T. The Present: 

-The library administration authorizes the formation of a committee, 
the Committee on Library Automation, composed of ihe Associate Librarian 
for Technical Services, the Associate Librarian tor Public Services, 
library staff members, and computer center personnel, to study and 
make recommendations with regard to the computerization of library 
operations. Year: 1981. * 

-The Committee on Library Automation studies various aspects of the 
computerization of library operations and develops plans for the 
implementation of the serials, acquisitions, and circulation systems 
(the cataloging system is already in operation). A time plan for 
implementation is projected. Year: 1981. 

-The Associate Librarian for Technical Services and the Serials Librarian 
make operational a computerized Serials System. Year: 1^31. 
i 

2 . The Intervening Years : 

-The Associate Librarian for Technical Servires and the Acquisitions 
Librarian develop and implement the Acquisitions System. Year: 1981-83. 

-The Associate Librarian for Technical Services, the Associate Librarian 
for Public Services, and the Circulation Librarian develop and implement 
the Circulation System. Year: 1983-86, 



-The Associate Librarian for Technical Services makes operational an 

on-line computer catalog. Year: 1987 • 
-The Conmittee on Library Automation continues to study and review the 

computerized library system. Year: 1988-89. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1989 . 

Evidence of Achievement: The Associate Librarian tor Technical 
Services determines that the libra*y~-has an operational, well maintained, 
automated system for Acquisitions, Cataloging, Serials, and Circulation 
functions. 



Library VII : In order to determine how hest to use its resources, the 
library will conduct ongoing studies, including cost efficiency studies. 

1. The Present: 

*» -The library administration directs library staff members to study 
their respective areas and consider various" studies which would be 
of value to their areas. 

2. The In^rvening Years: 

-The library administration, relying on input from library stafl members, 
determines studies to be conducted. These studiesnare begun. Year: 
1982. ( 

-The library administration, relying on input from library staff, 
determines areas in which the services of a consultant would be most 
beneficial to the particular needs of the library. Year: 1984. 

-The Vice Chancellor fk^r Academic Affairs approves a request made by 
library administration for the funding ot consulting services. 
Year: 1984. 

-The library administration reviews the qualifications of consultants 
recommended by library staff members, Learning Resources Committee 
members, and other interested parties and determines which consultant 
is best suited to the particular needs of the library. Year: 1984. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1985 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The library conducts ongoing studies, including 
cost efficiency studies. The university hires a library consultant in 
1985 and every five years thereafter to report to the library admin- 
istration, Learning Resources Committee, and Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs on the state of the library. 
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Library VIII : Tho library will participate in on-line information retrieval 
networks and resource-sharing networks of a state, regional, or national 
organisational structure, a#th as the Center tor Research Libraries and the ¥ 
National Periodicals CenteA Sys tern* 

1. The Present: 

-The head of the Reference Department requests and the University 
Librarian approves the purchase of a terminal for DIALOG searching. 

Jhe library administration adjusts the travel budget to -enable 
librarians to attend DIALOG seminars. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The University Librarian approves purchase of the union list on 
microfiche of the library holdings of Duke University,, North Carolina 
State University, and the University of North Carplina at Chapel 
Hill. Year: 1982. ' 

-The University Librarian, Associate Librarian /or Public Services, 
Interlibrary Loan Librarian, and Appalachian Collection Librarian 
discuss possibilities of forming regional rescurce-sharing networks. 
Year: 1982. 

-The University Librarian determines that tb<; increased book budget 
makes it possible to join the Center for Research Libraries. Year: 
1982. * ' V 

-The University Librarian, Associate Librarian for Public Services, 
Interlibrary Loan Librarian* and Appalachian Collection Librarian ^ 
meet with librarians from the region and members of the Appalachian 
Consortium to discuss and implement cooperative buying, compilation 
of union lists of serials and special library holdings, and means to 
ejtpedite interlibrary loan service. Year: 1082—83 . 

3. YearioV Achievement: 1983 and ongoing 

* Evidence of Achievement: Faculty, students, and other patrons of the 
library have rapid access to on-line information retrieval networks. 
Faculty, students, and other patrons have access to the Center for 
Research Libraries and the resources of other institutions, organizations, 
and networks established for the sharing of resources. 
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Library IX: The Library will provide improved access to its microform 
and governm ent document collections through comprehensive indexing of those 
S?i!«ion?ln the main card cataLog, increased staff "--^5°^. ^ ^ 
an increase in the number of microform reading machines, and more ef I i tent *C< 
repair and maintenance. of microtorm equipment. 



I. The present: 



-The Library administration decides that aLL microforms and all incoming 
government documents wilL be indexed in the card cataLog. 

-In order to provide the best microform reading equipment, the Microforms 
Librarian conducts ongoing studies of equipment needs and makes an 
annual request to the University Librarian, who evaluates and approves ^ 
the ordering of new equipment. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Microforms Librarian makes a request to the Instructional Materials 
Center Librarian for additional student assistants to cover the micro- 
form area on weekends and nights. The IMC Librarian makes a rc q u "t 
to the University Librarian for this increase. Th^UQiversity Librarian 
approves the hiring of additional student assistants in\the mu roform 
area, which is made possibLe by the increase in enroLLmefct funds. 

• Year: 1982. . J , ' . . . 

-The Associate Librarian for TechnicaL Services deveLops a work flow 
plan to implement the cataloging of all microforms. Year: 1982. 

-The Associate Librarian for Technical Services and the Government 
Documents Librarian deveLop a pLan for cataloging a LI incoming state 
and federal documents. Year: L983. 

-The CataLog Librarian and the Associate Librarian tor TechnicaL Services 
make a request to the University Librarian tor additional cataloging 
personnel to handle the increase in the number of government documents 
and microforms now being cataloged. The University Librarian includes 
in the 1985-87 budget proposaL a change request for funds sulficient 
to provide saLaries for additional cataloging staff. Year: L984. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: The Learning Resources Committee determines 
that comprehensive indexing of government document and microform 
coLLections in the main card cataLog has been satisfactorily completed. 
A survey among users of those collections, conducted by the Learning 
Resources Committee, indicates that 90 per cent of users are satisfied 
with the level of staff assistance in those collections and with the 
microtorm readers, ava i lab le for research. 
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Library X: The library will seek to become the major repository for 
primary manuscript data on the Southern Appalachian region. 

1 . The Present: 

-The 'library administration includes in the 1983-85 budget proposal a 
change request tor funds sufficient to employ a curator of manuscripts 
Tho change request is approved by the North Carolina General Assembly 
alter going through the usual budgetary process. (Approximatefy tt2 
linear teet of manuscript material, unclassified and unused, are 
currently stored in D.D. Dougherty Library. A University Archives 
Committee has been established, but it is concerned with preservation 
of university records, not with the collection of mnnuscriprs of the 
Southern Appalachian region.) 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Recojnmendations of the Curator of Manuscripts become the basis of a. 
request from the library administration to the Vice Chancellor for 
Business Affairs for allocation of funds from the Renovations and 
Repairs Budget sufficient to provide space, proper temperature 
control, and fireproofing protection for manuscripts housed in 
Dougherty Library. Year: 1984. 

-The Curator, of Manuscripts makes application for federal, National 
Endowment lor the Humanities, or other grants available to support 
development ul accessioning and collection description procedures 
as well as collection user services. Year: 1984. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1985 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The library's iaculty includes a curator ol 
manuscripts who aggressively seeks out the manuscript sources of 
Southern Appalachia, and facilities have been provided to properly 
house, preserve, and make accessible to researchers said manuscript 
sources . 

i 
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Library XI ; The library's organizational structure and procedures will be 
designed so as lq facilitate cooperative participation by library administrators 
faculty., staff* and the Learning Resources Committee in management decisions 
that affect the, library. 

1. The Present: 

-The library administration arranges for consultation on an ongoing 
basis with the Learning Resources Committee to secure that committee's 
input into policy decisions. The Library Council initiates develop- 
ment of plans by which library faculty and staff can participate in £ 
a systematic way in management decisions ^affecting their area or 
department. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Library Council submits tentative plans for securing library facuLty 
and staff input into management decisions of the several library depart- 
ments. Year: 1983. 

-The library administration approves final plans for securing library 
faculty atid staff input into management decisions. Year: 1983. 

-The library administration appoints an ad hoc committee of (acuity 
and staff to develop evaluation instruments by which library faculty 
and staff can evaluate their supervisors and which include assessment 
of faculty and staff opportunities for input into management decisions. 
Year: 1983. 

-The ad hoc committee submits tentative evaluation instruments to all 
faculty and staff of the various library departments fur their suggest- 
ions and revisions*- Year: -1984. 

-The library administration approves final drafts of instruments by 
which library faculty and staff can evaluate their supervisors. 
Year: 1984. ■ 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The library's organizational structure and 
procedures are designed to facilitate cooperative participation by 
library administrators, faculty, and staff in management- decisions 
; that affect the library; an evaluation instrument is used to evaluate 
library faculty managers which includes assessment of staff oppor- 
tunities for input into management decisions. The Learning Respurrcs 
Committee meets on a regular basis with the libra/y administration, 
acting in an advisory capacity to the University Librarian and Dean 
of Learning Resources. 
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Library XII ; Procedures for library support of off-campus classes will be 
developed in several areas: funding to support needed resources as a separate 
budgetary item; modification of circulation policies to facilitate off-campus 
use of library materials; and necessary support by Audio-Visual Services in 
providing for the development of instructional programs and telecommunica- 
tions. 

A-B. Funding to support needed resources as a separate budgetary item and 
modification of circulation policies to facilitate off-campus use of 
library materials. « 

1. The Present: 

-The library administration directs the Associate Librarian for Public 
Services to study, in cooperation with Community Services and the 
Learning Resources Committee, the feasibility and relative cost of 
alternative proposals (bookmobiles, establishment of selected library 
collections at institutions where courses are taught, book loan by 
mail, accommodation of off-campus classes for concentrated weekend 
research experiences at ASU, and others) for improving library service 
to off-campus students. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Associate Librarian for Public Services recommends to the library 
administration feasible policies, including cost estimates, for enhancing 
library service to off-campus students which are in accord with ACRL 
"Guidelines for Library Services to Extension Students.' 1 Year: 1982. 

-The library administration includes in *the 1983-85 biennial budget a 
separate change request for funds sufficient to implement improved 
services, including necessary book and non-book materials, to off- 
campus students. The library administration also submits to the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs a' proposal to defray a portion 
of the increased cost. of off-campus library services through registra- 
tion fees paid by off-campus students. Year: 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 and ongoing 

Evidence of Achievement: The Vice Chancellor tor Academic Affairs 
determines that the library administration, in consultation with 
Community Services and the Learning Resources Committee, has developed 
a separate budgetary item for the purchase pf library materials for 
off-campus use and has developed more applicable circulation policies 
which consider the special needs of off-campus programs. 

C. Necessary support by Audio-Visual Services in providing for the develop- 
ment of instructional programs and telecommunications. 

i. The Present: 

-Installation is commenced and completed of a campus coaxial communi- 
cations system, a ^broadband cab le system to be used as the communications 
medium for cable television, security, energy management, and data 
communications . Year: 1980-81. 
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-A Telecommunications , Planning and Development Group, consisting of 
representatives from 'Business Affairs, Academic Affairs, and Learnin 
Resources, and coordinated by the university administration, develop 
a comprehensive university approach to telecommunications, including 
intra- and inter-carapus communications. Year: 1980-81. 

-The Chancellor approves a comprehensive university telecommuncationsj 
project proposal submitted by the Telecommunications Planning and 
Development Group. Year: 1981. 

j 

The Intervening Years: . \ 



-The Development Group makes application for a federal (or private) 
planning grant necesjsary to implementation of the comprehensive 



university telecommuncations system. Year: 1981-82 

-The Development GroUp makes application for a federal (or private) 
construction grant necessary to implementation of the comprehensive 
university telecommunications system. Year: 1982 . 

-Construction, on a mountain near the university, of ^ remote microwave 
l, S relay/educational fk radio transmitting facility is completed, 

X Year: 1983. [ 

-Cluster sites are equipped with microwave equipment and an inter- 
campus communications system is operational. Complete two-way 

•communication for instructional purposes is a reality. Year: 1984. 

1 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 and ongoing 

* / * 

Evidence of Achievement: The Learning Resources Committee determines 

that Audio-Vfsua 1 [Services has provided the support needed for the 

development of instructional programs and telecommunc iations . 
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Institutional Sector: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 

Student Development Services I : The Student Affairs area of the university 
will be structured so as to offer roost efficiently a wide range of high quality 
student services in order to enhance the total development of students as 
individuals and as' group members. * 

1. The Present: ^ 

-The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs appoints the Student ALfairs 
•Advisory Council. 

-The Vice Chancellor far Student Affairs initiates a study and evaluation 

of the structure of the Division of Student Affairs. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Chancellor and the Administrative Cabinet approve the movement of 

the Career' Counseling and Placement Offiae to the Division of Student 

Affairs. Year: 1981. 
-The Vice Chancellors for Student Affairs and Business Affairs agree to 

move the Residence Hall Administration to the Student Affairs Director^ 

of Residence Life. Four Area Coordinators are named. Year: . 1981. 
-The UNC Board of Governors and the N.C. General Assembly agree to 

formula funding for the staffing of the Student Affairs area. Year: 1983. 
-The Vice Chancellors for Student Affairs and Academic Affairs undertake 

a survey to determine faculty interests in the area of programming. 

Year: 1984. 

V 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 

Evidence of Achievement: The Division. of Student Affiars Is eftectively 
structured and offers a wide range of high quality student services. 

Student Development Services II : ASU will seek to improve its program for student 
academic advisement and career counseling. 

1. The Present: 

-Student records are on tape and when all cables have been laid, terminals 
will enable these records to be accessed at different locations on campus. 
Thus the basic information needed for advising is already computerized 
and can be expanded to include other data needed for advising. 

-Discussions are underway among the General College, WataOga College, 
Special Services, and Developmental Education with regard to implex- 
mentation of a student-to-student survival skills program. 

2, The Intervening Years: 

-The student-to-student survival skills program is initiated. Year: J982. 

-Discussions are held with the academic departments, the General College, 
and the deans of the degree-granting colleges on how to add the advising 
capacity to the computerized student records system. Veaite^,1981-82 . 

r ■■ w. 
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-When agreement if reached on the kinds of data to be added and how 
the. advising function is to operate, the Administrative Cabinet gives 
final approval/ Year: 1983. . 
-The necessary Information is added co the system. Year: 1983-84, * 



3/ Year of Achievement: 1983-84 

Evidence of (Achievement: A computerized approach to advising, with 
terminals iti appropriate locations, is operative. 

«r 

Student Development Services III : The Psychological Services, Center will be 
adequately funded, housed, and staffed to meet the counseling needs of. students 
and to provide testing service to the university community. 

1. The Present: 

-The Counseling and Psychological Services Center moves into the new 
Student Support Building', 
i -One additidnal staff member is added ^to the center. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The.director of the center requests the Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs to allocate the necessary funds to add a second new staff 
member. Year: 1981. 

-A new staff member is added. Year: 1982. 

-Greater 'emphasis is now placed cn individual counseling and' the center 
is beginning to work wi.th more structured groups — e*g»i workshops 
for R.A.'s and some outreach services in residence halls. Year: 1982. 

-A third new staff member is requested. Year: 1982. 

-The new staff member* is hired. Year: 1983., 

-Outreach programs are expanded to include presentatioi^s on birth control, 

depression, drug abuse, etc. Year: 1983. 
-Consultations are initiated wit hi faculty members with regard to academic 

advisement. Year:' 1983. 
-Funding tar two new staff members is requested. Year: 1983. 
-Two more ytaff members are added to the center's staff. •Year: 1984. * 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 

Evidence of Achievement: The Counseling and Psychological Services 
Center is now able to meet fully the objectives of individual counseling, 
ces ting,-' and preventive outreach. 
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'student n^.l.pn, ,^ Services IV: Student Affairs will continue to administer 
.prog am of S^lSTS d^c«rrlc»U» activities which enhances and 
'I,,';'. the knowledge gained In the formal classroom, broadens cultura 
norUo" ana crea"! international understanding and intercultura 1 sensitivity. 



A. Support of co-currlcular programs: 



1. The Present: 



-The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs is currently considering a 
reoraaniiatlon of the various divisions under his authority.- Su^r 
TreorganUation should include a designated Director of Co-curr .co « 
programs responsible directly to the Vice Chancellor for Student *[•»». 

2. The Intervening Years: ^ 

-The Office of Student Affairs designates a Director of Co-curricular 
Programs to (1) oversee and (2) be an advocate for those programs 
designated as co-curr icular programs. Year: 1981. 
-Each co-curricular program is assigned to an academic department by 
- the Office of Academic Affairs working with the Office of Student 

Affairs. Year: 1982. 
-Each co-curricular program is assigned a faculty advisor to direct 

the program. These advisors will be given 1/4 to 1/3 released time 

for such work. Year: 1982. 
-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs working with- the appropriate 

deans and chairpersons provides the necessary faculty time to al ow 

for released time for directors of co-curricular programs. Year. 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

. Evidence of Achievement: The foundation has been laid for a co-curricular 
program of broadened scope and high quality. 

». Support of foreign students and an expansion of the number of foreign 
students attending ASU. 

1. The Present: 

-Through the efforts of the current director of foreign student a^airs 
(a function of the Dean of Students) and other interested faculty members, 
working with such official bodies as the Faculty Senate and the Admin- 
istrative Cabinet, resolutions are developed and forwarded to the Board 
of Trustees seeking added support for foreign students at ASU. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-A Director of Foreign Student Affairs is appointed within the Office 
of Student Affairs with the responsibility to (1) recruit foreign 
students to ASU and (2) assist them with financial aid, housing needs, 
orientation, and academic support functions. Year: 1982. 

-The Office of Financial Aid administers financial assistance program* 
for foreign students. Year? 1982 • 

-The Housing Office and University Food Services cooperate with the Director 
of Foreign Student Affairs in meeting the special needs of foreign students 
attending ASU. Year: 1982. 
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). Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence o£ Achievement: A commitment to encourage foreign students 
and to provide for necessary financial, housing, and academic support 
will be made by the Board of^Trustees of Appalachian State University 
and the Chancellor. Statement of such a commitment is placed In the 
1982 official catalog of the university. 

C. Support of living-learning and other residence hall programs. 

1. The Present: 

-Current living-learning programs and other residence hall programs 
operate and continue to meet the needs of students living in the 
various residence halls. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-No intervening steps are necessary. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 ^ 

Evidence of Achievement: With the reorganization of residence hall 
staffs and particularly the employment of full-time residence hall 
managers (as proposed in Student Development Services VI U) special 
attention can be given to determining and strengthening the living- 
learning and other residence hall programs. 
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Student Development Services V: Appalachian State University will strengthen 
its structure for involving students in institutional government. 

1. The Present: 

-The Faculty Senate Committee on Committees and the leadership of the 
SGA are apprised of the recommendations to strengthen student partici- 
pation in institutional government contained in the Stage Seven and 
Nine reports on this objective. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Faculty Senate Committee on Committees and SGA leaders pla.e these 
recommendations on their calendars and make plans to implement them. 
Year: 1981-82. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence of Achievement: Student participation on various committees 
is now monitored and recorded more systematically by the SGA, Committee 
chairpersons introduce student members to the tasks of their committees 
and provide feedback to the appropriate arm of SGA on the level of 
student involvement. An effort is made to assure student continuity 
on committees. 



Student Development Services VI : Student Affairs will involve students in 
carrying out an effective judiciary system for the student body. 

1. The Present: 

-The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs instructs the appropriate agency 
to design a new campus judiciary system. Either the Housing Coum il 
undertakes these initial steps and recommends the final version to the 
Vice-Chancellor for Student Affairs or, if the administrative structure 
is redesigned as recommended (see Student Development Services* I), then 
the Residence Life Director may be the one to undertake these initial 
steps* 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Recommendations for reform of the campus judiciary system are forwarded 
to the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs. Key elements of the reform: 
clarification and enforcement of rules in residence halls, with residence 
hall .tribunals as first instances of appeal. In the case of charges 
from the housing or academic area of the university, students may still 
appeal to or be heard by the Administrative Review Board or the Student 
Court. The latter is split into three panels, with three judges on each* 
Only three of the nine judges can be from any one discipline. Year: 1981-82. 

-Approval of the new structure is given at the upper administrative levels 
and by the SGA. The residence hall tribunals and the three-jud&e panels 
are put into operation on a limited, trial basis. Year: 1982. 

-Completion and evaluation of experiments. Final structural adjustments 
are made. Appropriate revisions are made in the judicial handbook. 
Year; 1982-83.' 
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Year of Achievement: 1983 

Evidence of Achievement: The new judicial system is in operation. 

Note: This objective has given the committee untold difficulty because no 
individual, even after many hours of interviews, knew what steps need Lo be- 
taken in order to accomplish the goals outlined in Stage Nine. Reform is, 
in other words, more than a dire need. C 

Student Development Services VII : ASU will strive to maintain its policy of 
making aid available to academically and/or L inane ially deserving students. 

1. The Present: 

-The Financial Aid Office is provided with improved fa< iliiies wliuh 
offer additional storage space, a wa i t ing/rccepr ion area, adequate 
office space for staff, and accessibility ro all students. 




I!u* Intervening Years: 

-the Financial Aid Office works with the Development OHKe to develop 
more scholarship funds, especially to provide increased aid lot- 
academically talented students. Year: 1981. 
-The Computer Center works wich the Director of Financial Aid and the 
Controller's Office to develop a computer program which will increase 
Fe^f f ic iency of the Financial Aid Office. Year: 1981-82. 
-The Director of Financial Aid initiates a Facu 1 t> -Admin i s I ra tor 

Seminar on Financial Aid. Year: 1981-82. 
-Through the cooperative efforts of the Dean of the College of Business, 
the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs, and the Director of Financial 
Aid, an internship program is established whereby MBA candidates and 
senior business majors provide budget and financial counseling. 
Year: 1981-82. 

-A Financial Aid Committee is established with representatives from 
Student Affairs, Financial Aid, the faculty, and student body. YiAir: 
1981-82. 

-The UNC Board of Governors, the Advisory Budget Commission, and the 
N.O. General Assembly approve an increase in the Financial Aid Office's 
staff to conform to national standards. Year: l%3. 



3. Year of Achievement: 1^83. 

Evidence of Achievement: The Financial Aid Office now serves a< adenu ra 1 1 y 
and/or financially deserving students more effectively. 
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Student Development Services VIII : University housing facilities will be 
operated more efficiently and in a manner which enhances and contributes to 
the learning program and to the general development of the student. 

1. The Present: 

-During the spring semester (1981), the intensive evaluation oi the entire 
housing program at ASU that tfegan in the fall is continued. More specific 
responsibilities relating to student residence life are assumed by certain 
positions nithin the Division of Student Affairs. The present Housing 
Council structure continues to be decentralized. Both large divisions 
involved in the university housing program (Student Affairs and Business 
Affairs) concentrate exclusively on housing functions as they relate to 
their respective roles within the total university. 

2. The intervening Years: 

-In order for the housing program to continue to maintain a level of 
efficiency and effectiveness, an ongoing thorough staff development/ 
training program is implemented. The mast important s^gle position, 
that of a chief housing officer (referred to as a Director oi Residen o 
Life), begins developing during this pefu>d« This key position 
filled no later than December of 1981., 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982-83 

Evidence of Achievement: The final reorganization of the administrative 
structure for the university housing program is accomplished by the fall 
of 1982. At that time the positions of full-time residence coordinators 
arc activated and a Director of Residence Life is functioning as the 
chief housing officer for the university's housing program. During the 
year 1982 an active energy conservatii \ plan is implemented to assist 
with the continued effort on-campus to slow down spiraling energy <.osts. 
The possibility of private rooms for residence staff may become *i reality 
during the J982-83 academic year as occupancy rates arc analyzed to 
determine if spaces can be forfeited for suuh privacy as enrollments 
either stabilize or decline. 
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Student Development Services IX : St.ude.KS at ASU will be provided wi.l, 
better health services. 

1. The Present: 

-Student Health Services moves into new quarters in the Studenr 
Support Building. 

2. The .Intervening Years: 

-Health Services and the Director of Safety initiate discussions to 
clarify responsibility for environmental health and safety regulations 
as these apply to students. Year: 1981. 

-The Director and staff of Health Services determine the staffing needs 
of the" office and make a request to the Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs for the necessary approval and funding. Year: 1981. 

-The Vice Chancellor for .Student Affairs, after securing the necessary 
approvals and funding, authorizes a search for persoii(s) to fill the 
position(s). Representative students are consulted and involved in the 
definition and filling of the position(s) in order to ensure th.it student 
needs and sensitivities are given adequate consideration. Year: 1982-8). 

-With an adequate staff, Health Services is able to initiate- an a< t > ve 
preventive medicine and health education program. Year: 1982-8'). 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 

Evidence of Achievement: Health Services is adequately housed and 
staffed to provide students with effective health services. 
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St udent Development Services X : The university will offer a campus recreati 
TTogram, both structured and unstructured, which meets students' needs. 

A. Construction of an indoor/outdoor recreation facility. 

1. The Present: 

-The Office of Student Affairs initiates the necessary action wirh 
rhe Administrative Cabinet and the Institutional Studies and Planning 
Committee to seek approval of funding lor, and construction of, a 
multi-use recreational facility. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Institutional Studies and Planning Committee approves the in. hision 
of a multi-use recreational facility as a high priority item in the 
Capital Improvement Request lor the next biennium. Year: L*)8l. 

-The Administrative Cabinet requests that the Board of Trustees approve 
funding and construction of a multi-use recreational facility. Year: 1982 

-The Board of Trustees approves the necessary financial arrangements for 
the construction of a multi-use recreation facility funded by self- ■ 
liquidating funds and any necessary long-range increase in r.t-ideni fees 
to pay for the facility. Year: 1982. 

■ In, 
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-The request for approval to construct a recreational facility 
is included in the total budget request approved by the UNC 
Board of Governors and the Advisory Budget Commission} Year: 
1982. 

-The N.C. General Assembly approves the request for permission 
to begin construction of a recreational facility to be financed 
through self-liquidating funds. Year: 1983. 
< -The baseball diamond is relocated to an appropriate place on canipus 
(possibly in the vacinity of the current athletic *ields and Conrad 
Stadium). Year: 1983. 
-Construction <5f a multi-use indoor/outdoor recreation facility begins 
in the triangle area currently housing the baseball diamond and tennis 
1 courts. Year: 1984. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1986 

Evidence of Achievement: The new indoor/outdoor recreational facility 
is completed, 

B. Centralization of campus recreation and intramurals. 

1. The Present: 

-In cooperation with the Ue&n of Fine and Applied Arts and the Chair- 
person of HPER, the Office of Student Affairs recommends, as one 
aspect of the reorganization of 'the division, the full-time assign- 
ment of the Director of Intramural Programs to the Office of Student 
Affairs. • 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Director of Intramural Programs is assigned to the Office of 

Student Affairs and is made directly responsible to the Vice Chancellor 

for Student Affairs. Year: 198JN 
-With the cooperation of HPER^atul the Director of Internships, HPER 

students are assigned as intjerns to assist the Director of Intramural 

Programs. Year: 1981-82. 
-All equipment used in intramurals yfs assigned to the Director of 

Intramj^j^s Programs and is maintained through budget monies provided 

for such purposes. Year: 1982. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence of Achievement: The campus recreation and intramurals 
program is now located in the Office ot Student Affairs. 
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Student Development Services XI : The university will provide a varsity 
sports program, facilities, and staff which conform to guidelines and 
regulations of the Southern Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, and the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women ahd which is consistent with the purpose of the university. 

1. The Present: » 

-The Chancellor directs the Athletic Council to develop a general 
philosophy for the varsity athletic program at ASU. Specifically, 
the committee is asked to set goals and objectives for the athletic 
program, to determine and prioritize the present and future needs 
of the program, and to indicate the relationship of the program 
to the purpose of the university. 

2. The Intervening Years:^ 

-The Athletic Council reports its recommendations to the Chancel loi. 
Year: 1982. 

-As a result of these recommendations, the Athletic Director under- 
takes a thorough evaluation of all sports offered at ASU to determine 
the extent to which they contribute to the overall objectives of the 
athletic program. Consideration is given to eliminating those 
activities which appear to represent an economic drain on the program 
Year: 1982-83. 

-Each year thereafter an evaluation of the total program is undertaken 
to* determine hovJ broad an athletic program the university can provide 
v Changes and cutbacks are considered, as necessary, after each eval- 

uation. Year: 1983. 

3. Year of 'Achievement : July 1983. 

Evidence of Achievement: A procedure has been pul # into operation 
whereby, the athletic'program can be placed on an almost totally 
self-supporting basis in the near future. 
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Institutional Sector: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 

Physical Resources I ; The # university will make a commitment to the develop- 
ment ot a comprehensive phased plan addressing campus beauti f icat ion, sound 
land use planning, maintenance, energy use efficiency, and accessibility. 

t 

1. ' The Present: 

-The Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning determines that a 
design group is desired and decides where it fits into ASU ! s ovjpVall 
funding priorities. It discusses the, best strategy/terminology /to \ 
use in developing tlus request. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Development of budget figures, approval by Chancellor, and inclusion 

into funding request. Year: 1981. 
-Funding request forwarded to Board of Governors I roin ASU. Year: 1982. 
-Receipt ot earmarked funds. Yea^r: 1982. 
-Retention of design group. Ye^t: 1983. 
-Completion of comprehensive p-tan. Year: 1984. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1984 

There is currently a "broad stroke" comprehensive plan in existence. 

To refine and develop this plan to the degree suggested in this objective 

would require the retention of consultant's in several areas and the 
\ formulation of a design group. Given the current budgetary process, 

» the time needed to retain this group, and the time needed to develop 

\ such a plan, it would be June of 1984 before a < omprehens i ve plan could 

be furnished. 

\ Physical Resources II : The university will institute a more efficient maintenance 

program tor the physical plant through incorporat luti p\ new techniques and the 
development of a maintenance staff adequate to meet the needs of the physical 
plant . 

1. The Present: 

-The physical plant submits a request for additional needed personnel and 
continues to train existing personnel in order to properly maintain 
existing facilities. 

2. The Intervening Years: '* 

-The physical plant has been given permission to hire additional personnel 

because of increases in student enrollment, capital expansions, and requests 
"made throughvthe university change budget. Year: 1982. 

-The physical plant implements a computerized maintenance program that will 

provide an environmental data base and weekly printouts of maintenance 

neetls. Year: 1983. 
-The physical plant requests and receives approval for the hiring of 

additional needed personnel. Year: 1983-85. 
-Additional personnel has been hired by the physical plant because of 

increases in student enrollment ;rnd capital expansions. Year: 1984. 
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3. Year <?f Achievement: 198 1 ) 

Evidence of Achievement: Higher overall levels ot Maintenance are 
achieved by the establishment of a con:f$uter ized maintenance program 
and the hiring of additional physical plant personnel. This achieve 
ment has allowed the university to provide maximum efficiency in 
properly maintaining existing facilities. 



Physical Resources III : The university will establish itself as a leader 
in controlled energy use and develop a model demonstration campus for 
alternative energy sources. 

1. The Present: 

-institutional and departmental controlled and alternative energy 
projects are maintained and refined. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Model campus concept is developed for public distribution in the 

media. Year: 1981-82. 
-Current alternative energy projects are completed, e.g., solar panel 

alcohol production, windmill. Year: 1M81. 
-Sources of funds are identified and developed tu pursue wrious alu 

energy projects. Year: 1V81-83. 
-The extended energy management system is installed following IWi" 

funding. Year: l%2-83. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1983 

Evidence of Achievement: 
-The energy management/control system controlling the university's 

major facilities and utilizing the university campus communication 

facility (cable system) is functional. 
-Exhibition of functioning alternative energy systems. 
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Physical Resources IV : Appalachian State University will improve 1 1 s 
commun ica t ion facilities., 

Two Phases: A. Completion of coaxial cable system on * a nip us. 

B. Completion of microwave relay lower lor broadcast 
of live television and radio production. 

A. Phase One: Coaxial Cable System for the ASU campus. 

1. The Present: 

-The materials and equipment have already been purchased and only need 
to be installed, therefore planning is complete. 

3. Year of' Achievement: June 1981. 

The cable system is laid throughout the campus. 

^>B. Phase Two: Microwave Tower for Television and Radio Transmission. 

1. .The Present: 

4 

-Action is completed to reach an agreement with the Uf))C television 

network to combine efforts on the proposed micrpwave/translatgr tower. 
-Money for the construction of the tower is set aside' frjom existing 
budgets for Appalachian 'State University's share of the cost. 



2. The Intervening Years: 



-Selection of a cons truction company . 1980-81. 1 - 

-Selection of site for microwave and translator towejr to be shared 

by ASU and UNC 'television network. 1980-81. 
-Agreement between UNC television network and Appalachian State 
University to share expenses on combination microwave tower and 
translator. Land site and tovfer construction shared by both users 
would drastical ly' reduce Expenses for each group. 1980-81. 

Year of Achievement: • 1981-82. 

The microwave tower system ties in radio and television transmission 
capabilities not on ly # intracampus to the UNC system, but also allows 
transmission to the rtgiorl. Computer connections with rhe Research 
Triangle area*are also possible. 
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Physical Resources V: The university will mount a conscientious campaign 
to acquire the Dougherty family house and property and develop a plan to 
use the house as an alumni/information center or as a museum/gallery. 

1. The Present: 

Detailed plans arc submitted to the Board of Trustee:* tor flic .u qui. si Hon 

and development of the Dougherty house and property. Funds arc* raii.ed 

and negotiations begun with the owners of the property. 
r 

2 . The Interven ing Years : 

-The house and property are sold to ASU. Year: 1982. 
'-Remodeling of the Dougherty house is completed and the staff moves 

in. Year: 1983. " ' 
-A regional museum is built in a style that is complementary to the 

Dougherty house while being a model for energy conservation. Year: 1986. 
-Appointment of a museum curator and staff completes the objective. They 

are responsible for collecting and maintaining displays of regional 

artifacts and natural history. Year: 1987. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1989 

Evidence of Achievement: The Dougherty family house and property have 
been acquired. The house is converted Into an a lumni/ inf orma t ion center 
occupying the first floor and an art/photographic galLcry occupying the 
second floor. A regional museum ha§ b^en built adjacent to the house* 
and serves as a center for environmental/cultural displays. Most ol 
the property itself is maintained as a park with trails winding up to 
the ridge to various picnic sites. The ridge ar 4 j has a cluster housing 
development for faculty. 

Physical Resources VI : The university will identify desirable tnnts ot property 
and develop a plan for acquiring those parcels deemed appropriate tor use as 
recreation areas, open spaces, or potential building sites. 

#• 

1. The Present: 

* » « 

-A committee* is selected to identify land needed fur future expansion as 
well as for the maintenance of natural surroundings to the campus. The 
committee consists of representatives of 'the Office of Business Affairs, 
Long-Range Planning, Environmental Studies, and selected disciplines such 

. as. Geography/Planning and Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 



2. The Intervening Years: 



-The committee identifies various tracts of land that would provide addi- 
tional building sites, recreation areas x , and open space. Yoar: 1982. 

Year of Achievement: ' 1982 

Evidence ot Achievement: A plan fpr the acquisition of desirable tracts 
of land has been formulated. This will enable bhe university to proceed 
in an orderly and expeditious manner to obtain land t^eeded lor potential 
building sites, recreation areas, .and open space. 
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Physical Kesourc es VII ; Program demands, as relUuied in long-range ji I arm ing 
projections, will be given prime' emphasis in setting «apital expansion pi Snrh !<•-•. 

1. Th? Present: 

-Analysis ol program demand changes over the last live years begins by 
the University Coordinator of Long-Range Planning. Information is shared 
with the Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning and recommen- 
dations are passed on to Academic Affairs, Business Affairs, and the 
university design group. 

-Specific space needs are surveyed in the departmental areas facing the 
greatest projected increases in enrollment. 

-Items currently on the list of projects requiring capital expenditures < 
are rq-pr iori tized by the Office of Business Affairs to anticipate 
projected needs. 

-Planning begins for -space rea 1 loca t ion? or new construction not foreseen 
before 1980-81 but which *nust be anticipated by. the enrollment and 
program-demand projections currently being prepared. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Capital expansion projects already prioritized and' funded as ol the 
1981-83 biennium have begun or have been completed by 1985. 

-Because of the long lead time usually required (or capital expansion, 
projects, most building projects always appear to be completed. only 
aftef years of overcrowding and frustration. However, the protest 
of making projections into the years beyond 1 98 7 has already begun 
by 1983. 

3. Year ot Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: Long-range planning projections have set . 
capital expansion priorities in accordance with projecte-d program 
demands. By this year, priorities will already have been determined 
for the 1985-87 biennUim, based upon projections made as early as 
1981-82. By 1985, items which had low priority but were already on 
the 1980-81 list of capital expansion projects will have moved up the 
list of priorities. New items have been added on the basis of projections 
made between 1981 and 1965. 

* * * . 

Physical Resources VIII; Increased importance will be placed upon transportation 

resources in future program planning. 

1. The Present: " 

♦ 

-Business Affairs begins investigating possible « ousol idat ion of veliitlo 
acquisition with other schools in the UNC system, initiating U iscussnons 
with state purchasing agencies regarding fuel efficiency standards. 

-Business Affairs organizes refresher training programs for Motor Pool 
maintenance personnel regarding procedures for maintaining university 
vehicles at their peak of fuel efficiency and Implements these procedures 
with ma intenance .crews at c'he Motor Pool.^ ' V. 

-Academic Affairs arnd Business Affairs personnel begin a search .for a 
director of university travel and agree to give him/her broad power* to 
require records-keep ing 4 on travel by al L departments and offices on <*ampus 
and to come up with a "fair" prioritization of accessibility to travel 
resources.' * 



2. The- Intervening Years: > 

-Implementation of a central control over university travel is achieved; 
-Threats to restrict trave 1 owing to increased f ue 1 cos ts resu It in 
program cutbacks involving especially the facilities in Washington / 
and New York and the many satellite programs in Hickory., Wiriston- 
Salem, etc., as well as the travel by supervisory personnel overseeing 
student practice teaching for the Co-ltege of Learning and Human 4 
Development. Arbitrary cutbacks appear likely unless <\ director for 
university travel i's narfied. Year: 1981. 
-A director of university travel is appointed. Year: 1982. 
-All academic departments turn in lo the director of university travel 
complete and detailed records on travel related to programs under 
their jurisdiction, and all administrators' trave! records are compiled 
Grvss disparities are found and c.orrectejd by the new director, who is 
rancourously known on campus as the fear czar." Year: 1982. 
-A M fair prioritization" of accessibility to travel resources is 
worked out on paper and implemented in directives to all departments 
and offices. Year: 1983. 
-A new director succeeds the first director of university travel when 
i the original appointee resigns under pressure*. The new director 
reshuffles some travel priorities according to the usual pressures 
of campus politics. Year: 1984 . 
-Managerial personnel at- the Motor Pool have been given additional 
instructions with respect to proper maintenance of motor vehicles to 
ensure efficient energy use. %i 
-State ot the art . techno logy with regard to eiedru vehicles has not yet 
advanced to the point of making ei'ectric automobiles j viable alternative 
to diesel or gasoline-powered cars. Tests continue. \» 
-The UNO system, in coordination with state purchasing agencies, has 
developed criteria for motor vehicles purchased for university use, 
rejecting any new vehicles which fail to meet minimum mileage standards. 
Because of 'the large numbers of vehicles bought each year, this has an 
impact upon the price of vehicles and fuel efficiency of vehicles offered 
for sale to all university branches'. A majority of the vehicles purchased 
have diesel engines. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: (a) a shift to diesel cars and generally to more 
f ue l-ef t ic i<cnt vehicles has occurred; (b) ,ma intenance has improved on 
» vehicle fLeet; (c),. responsibility^for university travel is coordinated by 

a central office. 

* 

V 

Phys ica.l Resources IX : The university will improve ics recreational facilities. 

See Stage TtMi report (Part A) tor Student Development Services X (p. 16H) for 
the recommended strategy for the achievement of this objective. 
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Institutional betor: SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Special Activities I : The university wili seek to prov uie a broad range of 
continuing education services to the people of the region and state in a manner 
that lb avademicaliy sound and is consistent with the role and purpose of a 
university • 

in order to implement th'is objective, two distinct courses of a 1 f ion must 
be followed: 

A. The Development of New Curricula: 

1. The Present: 

-Community Services prepares a questionnaire to distribute tu students 
enrolled in the program, surveying their prospective needs and Interests. 
Academic Affairs takes steps to form an ad hoc committee to advise 
Community Services on potential new course offerings. 

* 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Field supervisors are employed to assess the educational needs of the 
region. The State Personnel Office approves funding fur the new 
positions. The university Personnel Office approves .he positions 
ot tieid supervisors. Year: 1981-82. 

-On"-;t.ionnaires are sent to full- and part-* ime students currently par- 
ticipating in the program to evaluate the ir , prospec r i ve needs and 
interests. Year: 1981. 

-An ad 10c comnrttet is formed by the Office oi Academic Affairs made up 
of u </ers i ty-wide departmental curriculum committee members and Community 
Ser *ces representatives to study new course offerings w! ich vu 1 1 lit 
tr needs ot the program. Departmental curriculum committee members will 
familiarize Community Services representatives with the 1 test course 
offerings which have proved successful in their departments. New trends 
or directions will be discussed. Year: 1981-82. 

-The ad hoc committee assesses the evaluations offered in the previous 
three steps, taking the recommendations of ne field suoervisors, the 
results of the questionnaires, and the fruits of their own discussions 
and then implements a variety of trial course offerings as a "testing 
the waters 11 procedure. Year: 1981-82. 

-The committee meets subsequently to evaluate trial ofierings and make 
recommendations on which of these offerings should be implemented on a 
regular basis and which should be discarded. Year: 1983. 

-Annual checkups by the ad hoc committee monitor the new offerings and 
suggestions are made for more tr ; al offerings as the need arises* 

I 5. Year of Achievement: l ( >84 

i 

Evident of Achievement: The College of Co* tinning Ed 'at inn ; dei>Mlie.s 
and offers new curricula which t . the needs of rhe region. 
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B. Improvement of Che academic Image of the College of (ontinuin^ Eclu* fit ion: 

1. The Present: 

-A directive from the Office of Academic Affairs to faculty participating 
in the Continuing Education program reminds them that off-campus work 
should have the same high standards that faculty insist upon in their 
other classes. The only difference should be the location of the 
c iassroom. Departmental cha irpersons are support ive of the intent of 
this directive. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Development Office agrees to provide funds for tuition assistance 
scholarships created expressly for the Continuing Education program to 
reward academic excellence. Year: 1982-83. 

-The instructional load for off-campus faculty is reduced. Shorter time 
periods for classes and greater flexibility in scheduling enham e class- 
room learning. Community Services works out car pool arrangements for 
the increased trips faculty must make to compensate for shorter * hiss 
periods. The development of satellite centers stalled wich facility 
improves the quality of the program. (These issues are addressed in 
detail in Special Activities II, Stage Ten.) Year: 1982-83. 

-Improved communication among students, professors, and supervisors is 
implemented. An advertised system of 800 toll-tree numbers staffed by 
departmental faculty at various hours oi the day allows lor improved 
academic advisement for off-campus students. For example, the History 
Department staffs the 800 toll-free numbers from 9-10 a.m. each day, 
any problems dealing with Hisu ✓ courses are answered at this time. 
Year: 1983. 

-Terminals are added in each department or in a central location which 
give academic advisors from each department information on off-campus 
students' transcripts and requirements at a moment's notice. Advisors 
are to be trained in operating the terminal by computer User Services. 
Year: 1984. 

-Owing to the improvement in the ^caching environment for field-based 
courses, faculty members are more willing to parri* ipate lift hp program. 

J. Year of Achievement: 1 C .8A 

Evidence ot Achievement: The programs offered by _he College of Continuing 
Education achieve a reputation for academic rigor and excellence. 
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Special Activities II : The university will provide academically sound 
continuing education services to the people and the region in a manner that 
is as efficient as possible — administratively, fiscally, and otherwise. 

1. The Present: 

-Community Services initiates a proposal through the College of Continuing 
Education to Business Affairs to study the feasibility ol purchasing a 
new fleet of fuel efficient cars. 

-The Administrative Council of the College of Learning and Human Develop- 
ment takes under consideration a redefinition of teaching centers and 
presents a college proposal to the Office of Academic Affairs. Avademic 
Affairs investigates budgetary implications for the satellite recommen- 
dation. The College of Learning and Human Development recommence full 
implementation in the fall of 1^82. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Office of Business Affairs purchases 30 fuel efficient vein* les. 
Priority for usage has been determined so that student teacher super- 
visors have first priority and field-based instruction has a number iwo 
priority or number one priority when three or more ride together. 

-Academic Affairs initiates a task force to wrire a proposal for stare 
funding of extension FTEs . Faculty are totally supportive of field- 
based activities, and car pooling has reduced the tost of delivering 
instruction. The task force also recommends increased faculty salaries 
because of the savings of car pooling and fuel efficient automobiles. 

-The Chancellor supports satellite centers by providing full-time faculty 
and support personnel. Year: 1982. 

-The Office of Academic Affairs instructs the College of Learning and 
Human Development to place full-time instructors at the four satellite 
locations with appropriate operational budgets in each. Year: l\)82. 

3. Year of Achievement: 1^82-1983 

evidence of Achievement: 

-The university has purchased fuel efficient vehicles and is exploring 
the feasibility of establishing a shuttle bus service, thus allowing 
mere fieLd-based participation by providing faculty car pooling and is 
able to offer more field-based classes. 

-Faculty car pooling has created a savings to the student. Academic chair- 
persons on campus, as well as faculty, are totally committed to the opera- 
tion of ASU's field-based programs. For the first time, long-range sche- 
duling pjans include a systemized scheduling process for on- and off- 
campus classes. The total administrative and academic support from ASU 
has allowed an increase in off-campus offerings and efforts are being 
made to persuade the state of North Carolina to initiate funding of 
extension FTEs without the establishment of specific geograph ic boundaries 
for each member institution. 

-Four satellite teaching centers are established in Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem, Hickory, and Wiikesbo^o. Full-time directors are appointed at each 
facility with appropriate support personnel staff. These appointments 
give ASU full-time instructional, administrative capabilities a' each of 
the centers, allowing for maintenance ^f student records and computer 
registration capabilities, thus generating FTEs for the university. 
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Special Activities III : The university will provide throughout the entire 
year a broad spectrum ot cultural activities reflecting the region, the 
nation, and the world. 



I . The Present : 

-The IHvision ot Complementary Education elects to pursue fix* spe< ifi* 
results recommended for this objective in Stag* Seven, fogewher with 
certain other results. SpetUicaiiy, the dectMoii is made u> emourage 
the Director of Cultural Affairs to: 

-include at least one non-western cultural ev^nt in Artist & Lecture 
Series presentations as soon as possible and tu I in rease the number 
ot such presentations in future .years, 
-advertise Artist and Lecture Series programs in local and regional 
newspapers . 

-distribute Artist and Lecture Series presentations throughout the 
academic year. 

-initiate arrangements for baby-sitting services lor Artist and 

Lecture Series programs, 
-schedule as many Artist and Lecture Series presentations lor 
weekends a\ possible. 
* -initiate the facilitation ot < ar pools for persons in the region 
who wish to travel to Boone lor cultural presentations. 
-The Division of Complementary Education enlists the help of the Develop- 
ment Olfi-e to seek funds for a greater number ot winter series per- 
formances, lor a new summer Artist and Lecture Series, for the repair 
and maintenance of Farthing Auditorium, and for rental of foreign films. 
-The Division of Complementary Educacu>tt^Jnit lates a request for funding 
tor a tuil-time Cultural Affairs Direc tor\and an administrative assistant; 
decides to explore the possibilities of lying Horn- in-r.lic— West facilities 
for summer programs; and sets up a committee lo investigate th<> availa- 
bility of movie theater facilities. 



The Intervening Years: 



-The Director of Cultural Affairs asks the Alumni Association to identify 
persons living in various communities in the region who will art, as 
contacts for car pooling arrangements. Year: Spring 1982. 

-The Cultural Affairs Director asks the Student Government Association to 
set up a pool of students interested in earning money by baby-sitting and 
to establish a contract arrange ent. Year: Spring, 1982. 

-The Division of Complementary Education and the Cultural Affairs Director 
set up a committee to investigate potential facilities for the showing of 
movies. Year: Fall, 1982. 

-Development Office initiates a fund drive to support the expanded Artist 
and Lecture Series, the Foreign Film Series, and the repair and maintenance 
of Farthing Audi tor i urn. Year : Fa 1 1 , 1982 . 

-The Cultural Affairs Director sends notices of upcoming events 
and regional newspapers; single-ticket and season-ticket sales 
by mail and by telephone. Local newspaper notices include tin 
that baby-sitters can be found if individuals c ont a* L the S?iA. 
newspaper notices include the information that imal - ontai t ptopie will 
help interested persons make arrangements tor <ar pooling. Yoai: Fall, 
1982. 

-Job descriptions for two positions are written. Year: 198^. 
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-Work on Farthing Auditorium is ihitiated. Year: 1982. 

-Artist and Lecture Series, performances are scheduled throughout the 

regular academic year and are scheduled, where possible, for weekends. 

Year: 1983. 

-Non-western cultural events begin appearing in Artist and Lecture Series 
offerings . Year: 1983. 

-The Office of Cultural Affairs provides leadership ol a committee to 
investigate the possibility of renting Horn-in-the-West facilities for 
use during the summer. Year: 1983. 

-Th* university Personnel Office approves two new positions in the 
office of Cultural Affairs. Year: 1983. 

-The State PersonneL Office approves funding for two new positions. 
Year: 1983. 

-A full-time Cultural Affairs Director is hired. Year: 1983. 
-Farthing Auditorium is repaired, refurbished,, and equipped. Year: 1983. 
-An Administrative Assistant to the Cultural Affairs Director is hired. 
Year: 1984. 

Year of Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: Artist and Lecture Series programs .ire offered 
throughout the year. Several non-western cultural events arc included 
in the series, together with artists/iorturers who represent the region 
and the nation, in additiori, a Foreign Film Series has been initiated. 
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Special Act ivlties IV ; The university will provide adequate taciiifLe 
the performing atts and o .her cultural activities* 



tor 



This objective includes the following goals: Construction of a theater; 
establishment of an art gallery; establishment of an Appalachian museum 
facility; renovation of an auditorium for film showings; correction of the 
inadequacies of Farthing Auditorium. 

Some of the above goals should be considered at length to determine U they 
could best be combined in one plant for maximum building usage and energy 
conservation. Increased security' would be another consideration. For example, 
the theater and art gallery might be combined for energy conservation, reduced 
building cost', increased building usage, and increased security for the art 
collection owing to the building's being occupied later into the evening. The 
above would be accomplished with little or no competition for space utilization 
by either organization. Consideration should also be given to whetjier some of 
the goals could best be accomplished by the renovation and utilization of existing 
buildings. For example, renovation of an existing auditorium for film showings; 
renovation of an existing building such as the Old Library or the Dougherty 
Home (if purchased) for the Appalachian Museum facility. 

I. The Present: 

-Departments and/or committees concerned with the above goals are contacted 
for building requests and need^. If requests have been made in the past, 
further study and upgrading are done. Committees are formed to consider 
combining two or more of the above goo Is in order to better utilize re- 
sources. Committees are composed of the personnel most closely related 
to the appropriate building usage. Particular care is given to each 
consideration to eliminate the possibility of inadequacy of space before 
the completion of any' one of the goals. 



2* The Intervening fears: 

-The departments Jnd/or committees involved with each of the above goals 

present their requests to the appropriate dean and/cr commitrec. Year: 1981. 
-The deans and/or committees responsible for each of the above goals submit 

their requests to the appropriate vice chancellor?. Year: 1981. 
-The vice chancellors formulate a set of recommendations which are presented 

to the Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning for its input. 

Year: 1982. 

-The recommendations are formed into a capital improvements request which 

is included in the next budget request. Year: 1982. 
-The Chancellor presents a capital improvements request to the President 

of The Univers ity of North Carolina who accepts it as <i parr ol the UNC 

budget , recommendations* to 'the Board of Coventors. Year: 1931. 
-The v UNC Board of Governors presents a prioritized capital improvements 

request to the North Carolina General Assembly. Year: 1984. 
7 The North Carolina General Assembly approves the budget, making these 

structures possible. Year: 1984. 

3« Year of Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: Construction and renovation begins pn the struc- 
tures that will provide facilities for the performing arts and other cultural 
activities. - 
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Special Activities V: The university will seek to provide laciiities, 
linanciai assistance, and other opportunities for students and faculrv to 
engage In international studies. 

1 . The Present : 

-The International Studies Council determines the extent to wlrnh 
the Otfice ot International Studies is able to meet the objectives 
as statvd above. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

I 

-The International Studies Council studies funding patterns and activities 
in Offices of International Studies at other universities and recommends 
to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs an appropriate b;vel of 
funding and appropriate activities for such an ^office at ASU. Year: 1981. 

-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs presents to the Chancellor the 
repor,t of the International Studies Committee and recommends its adoption. 
Year: 1982. 

-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs approves the proposal for 

additional funding for the Office of International Studies. Year: 1982. 
-The Office of International Studies receives a substantial increase 

in funding. Year: 1983. 
-A full-time Director and appropriate staff are hired for the Of ( ice 

of International Studies. Year: 1983. * 
-The Director of the Office of International Studies works with academic 

departments to initiate and stimulate growth of international programs. 

Year: 1984. 

3. Year ot Achievement: 1985 

Evidence of Achievement: There will be 1) a greater number of faculty 
and students studying abroad; 2) more foreign-born students and faculty 
at ASU; 3) more on-campus courses of an international nature; 4) a & 
greater number of students and faculty doing research abroad; 5) centers 
for multidisciplinary study; 6) greater advising services to ASU students 
anii faculty in the field of international studies; 7) more cooperation 
between ASU and other universities in international studies; and 8) an 
increased effort to seek funding for ASU's international efforts'. 

Special Activities V j: The university will seek to integrate the facilities 
of the Center for Continuing Education into the life oi the university at large. 

1. The Present: ♦ 

-A liaison person is established in each of the a'atfemit departments , 
and from these there is formed an advisory cuun tl that meets as the need 
arises with the Director of the Center for Continuing Education to discuss 
policy matters. This brings about a closer working relationship with 
che academic departments. 
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2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Director of the Center for Continuing Education and the Dean of the 
College of Continuing Education discuss the possible purchase ol the 
Daniel Boone Hotel and its development into (1) an Arts Center for the 
community, (2) 'a faculty club, and (3) rooms for visitors to the campus. 
Careful thought is given to the current state of deterioration of this 
facility, community feelings, and, owing to location, the difficulty in 
management . Year : 198 1 • 

-The Dean of the College of Continuirlg Education explores the possibilities 
of seeking monies for the development of a sliding fee schedule based on 
ability to pay. Year: 1981. 

-The university receives approval of the enlargement of the Center for 
Continuing Education prcvM^d agreeable financing can be obtained. 
Year: 1981. 

-Financing for the enlargement of the Center has been obtained and 

construction has begun. Year: 1982* 
-The enlargement of the Center for Continuing Education has been 

completed. Year: 1984. 

3. Year ol Achievement: i984 

Evidence of Achievement: Individual academic departments and university 
agencies are now taking advantage of and utilizing the Center for Continuing 
Education as a vehicle for the delivery of appropriate continuing education 
programs. 

Special Activities VII : The university will continue to provide an environment 
which is open and conducive to special projects which are of servile to the 
people of the region, state, and nation. 



1. The Present: 

-Giving recognition and consideration to fiscal and human resource limita- 
tions, university leaders realize that ultimately some less popular pro- 
grams/projects will have to be eliminated to provide for the needs of the 
"new" clientele. However, until such gradual changes occur in the popu- 
lation, Appalachian continues i,i its efforts to serve the "present" 
clientele through traditional and ongoing innovative programs. 



2. The Intervening Years: 

-The continuation of some programs/projects currently being offered (Oral 
History Project,, Appalachian Consortium, ,, 504 1 ' Committee, Environmental 
Studies, Special Services, Upward Bcund, etc.) plays a major roll in 
Appalachian's meeting its purpose/mission by the end of the '80s. Some 
programs/projects (Earth Studies, Watauga College, etc.) may decline in 
popularity because of population siifts, changes in age and growth patterns 
and altitudes. / 
-Appalachian continues to be involved in updating and revising old projects/ 
programs while creating and introducing new ones 'o meet Lhe demands of the 1 
new "population." Traditional programs continue to meet the demands ol 
ASU's clientele. As women, minorities, and older citizens constitute a 
large proportion of the population of the region, offerings keep pace with 
demand through Continuing Education and Community Services programs/projects 
(workshops, seminars, conferences, Clusters, etc.). 
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Year of Achievement: Because of the nature of this objective, the 
time frame of implementation should be immediate and continuous. 

i f 

Evidence of Achievement: Special projects designed for learning 
experiences have always been a part of ASU's tradition of meeting it! 
basic purpose: "to jsfcpye as a force for social improvement The 
next decade see;* r AS0 continuing in the same direction. 
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Institutional Sector: GRADUATE PROGRAM 



Gr aduate Program I : ASU will strive to maintain graduate enrollment at. or 
above , current ieve- Is . 

1 . The Present: 

-The Chancellor presents to the Administrative Cabinet the objective 
to maintain or increase graduate enrollment. After due corsiderat ion, 
the objective is approved. Through the Vice Cham el Lor for Academic 
Affairs, the Graduate School is provided financial support and 
administrative powers to achieve the goal. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Graduate School develops a comprehensive plan to recruit students 
and enlist the assistance of the deans of the degree-granting col leges 
and relevant support offices to enable the plan (o be initiated. 
Year: 1982. 

-In an effort to maintain or increase graduate enrollment: 

-the Graduate School coordinates a university-wide recruitment 
program which includes the publication of departmental brochures 
and participation in state, regional, and national career programs; 

-the Graduate School also conducts a regional needs assessment to 
ascertain the direction of advanced career and professional studies; 

-the university community, to respond as an agent of change, increases 
support of resident and field-based studies and Community Services; 

-the university administration recognizes the importance of graduate 
studies by increasing internal allocations and by requesting addi- 
tional funding from the UNC system; 

-the UNC system v provides increased funding Lor graduate stud'es and 
funds all field-based graduate programs; 

-the continuation of the periodic review of graduate programs 
increases both the competence and the credence of the graduate 
studies programs; 

-the Placement Office establishes a specific career orientation and 

job placement service for graduate students; 
-the university^administration continues to seek approval lor advanced 

degrees; and 

-increased stipends for giaduate assistantships and/or graduate re- 
search have a positive impact on the graduate school enrollment. 

) 

Year of Achievement: 1982 and succeeding years through 1989 

Evidence of Achievement: Graduate School enrollment ha* increased 
between 1980 and 1982 ^nd the Graduate Srhool ton' inuo< tp maintain 
enrollment at current Levels or above throughout the decade. In-state 
euro 1 lmeni ha ^ increased 107., wh i le out-of ta tc ■ euro I lment has increased 

49'',. 
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Graduate Program II: The Graduate School will increase Its flexibility 
in order to adjust to changing academic, student, and constituent needs. 

1. The Present: H 

-The Chancellor presents to the Administrative Cabinet the recommendation 
that the Graduate School increase its flexibility to adjust to changing 
academic and student needs. After considering the impact of su<h an 
emphasis, the Administrative Cabinet approves the objective. 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-Through the appropriate channels, the Graduate School responds to a 
request to submit a plan for achieving this objective and, after ^ 
approval, takes steps to implement the plan. Year: 1982, 
-The following are important facets of the increased flexibility of a 
the Graduate School: * 

-The review of graduate programs continues as an aAnual procedure v 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the graduate studies progrum(s) . i 
-The results of these reviews have influenced budget allocations for 
graduate programs, increasing funding in some and decreasing alloca- 
tions in other. 

-The Graduate School has been responsive to needs for new programs 
as a consequence of a liaison with the College of Continuing 
Education and the Office of Community Services. . 

-The UNC system supports flexibility with increased funding for both 
the expansion of graduate programs and an increment in graduate 
assistatuships. 

-A reduction in the faculty-student ratio for graduate- leve 1 

instruction has been approved. 
-A system for faculty research assignments has been implemented. 

Year: 1982. 

-The UNC system funds field-based programs of study. Year:^ 1985. 

,3. Year ot Achievement: 1982 and succeeding years ^ 

Evidence of Achievement: The Graduat^ Council has approved amendments 
in Graduate School policies, procedures , and program directions as 
recommended through the comprehensive^ review of graduate programs. 

The university community's attitude t ^s both open and respons'ive to: 
-the concept of change; 

-the graduate studies review process; and , 
-input by thooe served, the agencies affected by the service, 

and the staff providing the service — as reflected in internal 

and external needs assessment. 
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Graduate Program III: ASU will increase funding for graduate assistantships 
and scholarships and for graduate research. 

1 . The Present: - 

-Chancellor expresses commitment to helping graduate education ar ASU 
by his advocacy £or increased- funding allocations to the Graduate 
School and presents to the Administrative Cabinet the recommendation 
to increase funding for graduate assistantsh ips , scholarships, and 
graduate 'faculty researcji. Year: 1981. ^ 



The Intervening Years: 

-The Chancellor seeks additional out-of-stace waivers to encourage 

high potential graduate students to attend ASU. Year; 1981. 
-The Graduate Dean increases funding allocation for research assistants 

in graduate programs. Year-: 1981; 
-The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs plans for steady increase in 

allocation to the Graduate *School' fOr assistancships. Year: 1981. 
-The Vice Chancellor for Development makes additional funds for 

scholarships available 'to worthy graduate students through th'e 

Graduate School. Year: 1981. . 
-The Vice Chancellor for Development provides graduate research funds 

from u/te ASU Foundation do the Graduate School for allocation. YeiU* 

1981. . ' 

-The Graduate Council continues careful monitoring and review ot programs 

their quality, research productivity, and viability. Year: 1981 and 

succeeding years. / „ * 

-A program of research assignments ^ released time) for faculty interested 

in research is steadily growing. Year: 1981 (ind succeeding years. 



Year of Achievementi 
decade . 



Begins immediately and increases through the 



Evidence of Achievement; Annual reports of the Graduate School reflect 
steady increments in funding for assistantships, scholarships, and 
graduate research . * 
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Graduate Program IV : ASU will develop and encourage nontraditional graduate 
degree programs. Such degree programs might include: 1. inter-university 
doctorates; 2. increased use of summer workshops; 3* international programs ^ 
making use of satellite telecommunications systems* 

1. The, Present: 

-The Chancellor presents the Recommendation to develop and encourage 
"nontraditional degree programs to .the Administrative Cabinet which, 
after careful consideration, approves the objective. 

2 . The Intervening Years : 

-the university^has initiated the following specific steps to enhaiuo 
nontraditional graduate education at*ASU: 

- -Review and update plan for liaisons; determine greatest need and 

identify specific areas. Year: 1981. 
-Chancellor seeks UNC position statement. Year: 1981:" 
-Seek particular o^t-of-^tate units to begin liaisons for doctorate 

such as VPI (already at informalj stage) and East Tennessee State. 

Year: 1982. ^ * 

-UNC funds plan for initial cooperative doctorate within the system. 

Year: 1983. - * , , 

-Formalized plans exist with in-state system and out-of-state 

universities. Year: 1984. 
-Summer Utilization of Campus: 
l « -Chancellor accepts the recommendation to promote the importance 

of summer months at ASU and makes' the commitment to assist the. 

cause of graduate education. Year: 1981. ^ v 
-Early planning (September, October) by the Office of Summer Sessions 

enables graduate students to plan ahead. Year: 1981. 
-Renewed recruiting efforts out-of-state. Year: 1981. 
-ASU plans both regular and special sessions. Year: 1981. 
-Chancellor presents recommendation to UNC citing need to utilize 

summer months in the mountains (energy and human resources better / 

used). Year: 1982. 

r 

-Graduate assistantships increased for summer. Year: 1982. 

-Special arrangements made to orovide tuition reduction for out-of- 
state or national units. Yea*, 1903. 

-Community and family-type arrangements for advanced degrees with 
living-learning experiences. Year: 1984. 1 . , 

-ASU receives funding on state-supported basis; sjjmmer enrollment 
has increased significantly. Year: 1985. 
-SateJ^lite Telecommunications: 

-Task Group on Satellite Telecommunications is formally named to 
consider* long- -and short-range goals, technology problems, and 
academic programming. Jear: 1981. 
^ -Program needs are identified. Year: 1982. 

-Programming occurs in several areas. These may be single thrust 
efforts or unified graduate programs. Year: 1982. 

-Appropriate departments, in consort with the Graduate School, seek 
to develop new advanced degrees which utilize the developing expertise 
on campus and meet the needs of society and the marketplace. Year: 1983. 
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-Community and regional groups cooperate in programming uf torts. 
Year:,i983. 

-The Chancellor seeks permission from UNC-GA tor AjJU to ofler 

new degrees/ Year: 1984 • 
-ASU is internationally recognized as a leader in satellite 

te iecommunica tions. Year: 1989 . 

Year of Achievement: 1981 and succeeding' years. 

Evidence of Achievement: ASU has a variety of nontraditionai graduate 
degtee programs, including inter-university doctorates, programs, which 
utilize the campus in summers, and satellite telecommunications. 
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Inscicucional Sector: RESEARCH 

V 

Research I : The university will develop an effective structure for the 
advancement of research. 

1. The Present: 

N . -The Chancellor presents this objective go the Administrative Cabinet, 
x which, after careful consideration and possible revisions, approves 
the plan to create an appropriate administrative structure (either a 
Centet for Research Development or an alternative structure). 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Chancellor directs the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs to 
conduct a study of research needs and goals for both the undergraduate 
and the graduate programs and appoints a task force to determine non- 
academic research needs, to examine the compatibility of those needs 
with the priorities of academic research, and to evaluate the advantages 
and disadvantages of various models of administrative structure for 
research. These studies, conducted during 1982, provide essential data 
about probable outcomes under various structures and tost effectiveness 
of each. After careful consideration, the Chancellor decides whether 
a Center for Research? Development will meet the needs or whether" an 
alternate structure would be most effective and specifies clearly the 
range of duties. Year; 1983- 

3. Year of Achievement: ,1983-84 

Evidence of Achievement: A Center for Research Development or an 
alternate integrative structure is in operation with the specific 
purposes to increase the resources allocated for research; to provide 
a more conducive environment for research; to coordinate research 
support services and resources; to assist in securing external support 
for research; to provide opportunities for faculty to upgrade their 
research skills; to promote and .publicize research activities; to develop 
research institutes in cooperation with other universities; to develop 
Cooperative research programs with business and industry; and to honor 
annually an outstanding researcher(s) . 
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Research II : The university will elevate the importance of research 
activities at ASU. 

» 

1. The Present: • 

-The Chancellor presents* the recommendation, possibly with precautionary 
amendments, to elevate the importance of research to the Administrative 
Cabinet, which, after discussing the implications in terms of probable 
cost and results, approves the recommendation and pledges support for 
necessary revisions of priorities to increase research productivity at 

ASU. ^ 

\ 

2. The Intervening Years: 

-The Chancellor appeals to the UNC-GA for iunds to increase stipends for 
graduate students, initiate a research asSistanl program, and establish 
a system of research assignments (released Lime). The Chancellor requests 
plans and documentation from the ASU committees and administrative offices 
he deems appropriate. Some academic departments and colleges seek outside 
sources of funds for their own graduate students and" research assistants. 
Year: 1981. 

-The University Research Committee meets with representatives from the 4 
academic departments and college-level research committees to begin 
considering university-wide guidelines to determine the place of research 
in the evaluation of faculty. Year: 1981. * : - * 

-Additional funding enables the university to secure research assignments; 
establish a research assisiantship program; increase stipends to attract 
more highly qualified students; and secretarial help for typing manu- 
scripts*. The UNC-GA provides the bulk of these funds, but some academic 
departments and colleges are obtaining additional outside monies lor 
research .ass is^tantsh ips and stipends for their own graduate students. V 
Year: 1982. ^ 

-Research committees of the degree-granting col leges rema in active to 
provide encouragement and aid in the colleges 1 research activities. 
Year: 19$2. 

-Deans of the degr'ee-granting colleges and the Dean of the Graduate School 
meet to formulate policies t,o integrate graduate instruction and research. 
Year. 1982. < ' 

-University-wide guidelines for faculty evaluation are adopted by the 
Faculty Senate and approved by the Vice Chancellor lor Academic Affairs. 
These guidel i ne s , f o rmu lated by the University Research Comm i 1 1 e e ip 
consultation with representatives from the academic departments and re- 
viewed by the deans of the degree-gxant ing colleges and the Dean of rite 
Graduate School, stress research productivity as well as instruction and 
service as criteria in determining iaculr.y retention, promotion, tenure, 
^and merit pay. 
* 

3. Year of Achievement: 1982 

Evidence of Achievement: In evaluation of faculty research activity., as 
well as instruction and service, is considered; the university lias also 
increased funding to provide an environment conducive to faculty research, 
providing research assignments, secretarial sugjjo'rt, special equipment 
and supplies, and funds for page costs. 
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ql the^stWement of purpose should allow tofa regular cons Literal ion of the 
meaning of this commitment, 

* 

' Research ; The commitment to excellence in research is not new. However, 
greater efforts to realize* this goal would have a positive impact upon 
research activities. 

Purpose 11 : ASU will seek to make its statement of purpose operative by 
requiring that all new university programs, initiatives, and commitments^e 
consistent with its official statement of purpose. \ 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors : 1 

Administration ; Achievement of this objective would involve additional 
paperwork which might not be welcomed by administrators. However, it 
should serve to remind administrators of the institution's stated purpose 
as they engage in planning new ventures. 

Educational Program ; Although careful procedures ior curricuiar and program 
changes already exist, this objective would Lurther m ensure that the educa- 
tional program*is consistent with ASU's statement of purpose. 

Financial Resources ; Careful evaluation qf new ventures in terms of the 
university's statement of purpose might result in* some initiatives being 
rejected, with consequent financial savings. But the extra paperwork 
involved in justifying new programs would involve some additional cost. 
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Faculty ; No direct impact upon faculty, except asxthey might be involved 
in proposing new programs. Howeve>y^lacuity members concerned about ad- 
herence to the statement of purpose should welcome the intent of this 
objective. j* » 

Students ; No direct impact upon students, except to the extent that they 
benefit from efforts to ensure that the university remains faithful to its 
statement of purpose. $ 

Physical Resources ; The purpose or function of new facilities and other 
physical resources would *have to be compatible with the institution's purpose. 
This might have some impact on capital improvements priorities. 

Special Activities ; Special Activities would receive additional scrutiny 
to ensure that each was compatible with the university's purpose. This might 
have some impact on the types, of activities undertaken and should "be bene- 
ficial to the image of this sector. 

Research ; Grant proposals already undergo an internal screening^procedure. 
This objective would simply reemphasize the need to consider compatibility 
with the institution's statement of purpose. 
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Purpose 111 ; ASU will establish a procedure co review per iodica 1 ly.the 
implementation" of institutional objectives recommended in the final stage^ 
of- the self-study. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors; „ A 

Administration ; Achievement of this objective will require the cooperatjon 
of the appropriate administrators in reporting upon actions .taken with 

^regard to the self-study recommendations in their arejs arfd their willing*-. 

* ness to be receptive to recommendations from the Institutional Studies and 
Planning Committee for revisions- or additions to the plan in the future. 
In effect, it will require administrative support for the long-range planning 
activities of this urfiversity committee. # a 

Educational Program : The educational program should benefit from ongoing 
attention to the objectives proposed for this, sector, as well as ffdm future 
long-range planning with regard to the curriculum and instruction^ 

Financial Resources : Thi* sector should benefit from attention to achieve- 
ment of the objectives recommended for it, as well as from long-range finan- 
cial planning in the future. 

Faculty : The faculty .should benefit from ongoing attention to achievement 
of Che ot^ctives recommended forVhe faculty sector, as well as from f he 
participation of faculty representatives \ the long-range planning process. \ 

Students : Students should benefit from the attention given to achievement 
of objectives directed specifically to their needs, as well as to the good 
of the institution in general. Future students should also enjoy, the 
benefits of effective long-range planning. . m 

Physical Resources ; Physical resources should benefit f-rom attention to 

the achievement of objectives meant ^or this sector, as .well as from effective 

long-range planning in the future. ' * 

Specral A'ctivitles ; This sector should benefit; both from attention to 
achievement of the specific recommendations .for Special Activities, as well § 
as from future long-range planning^activities. ^ 

r - 

Research : This sector should benefit from attention given to. the achieve- 
ment of objectives which seek to enhance research activities at ASU. 
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. Institutional Sector: ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN I STRA.TLON 

Organization and Administration I : To implement programs leading tu greater 
energy Cogservat ion, efficiency, £i¥ti accountability and to be prepared to 
evaluate academic, co-curr icu lar , ^nd extra-curricular programs in 
energy consumption versus their value to the institution. y 
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Impact upon Institutional Sectors; 



Administration : PA 1 programs implemented for energy conservation require 
adminisj^at ive decisions as tp personnBi, funding, physical facilities needed, 
etc. This will necessar i ly nfean increased personnel in the administration 
and increased responsibilities for the present administration., A larger per- 
centage of the university's resources 1 be concentrated on administration, 
it will take a very sensitive and conscientious administrator Lo continually 
reemphasize the university's commitment to educa t ion 0 f irst and foremost rather 
* than*energy conservation, administrative empire building, financial concerns, 
budgeting of his/her time, aad other such side issues. 

•» # 

Educa t iona 1 Program : The stringent effort to be energy efficient can have a 
wide and potentially adverse effect upon the educational program unices there 
'is careful regard for academic values. Travel to New York, Washington, afid 
other locales hj^s inestimable^ value to various academic programs and should 
, .not be'judged strictly on an energy efficient basis. New courses oi study in 
the field of energy will have little effect upon the educational program since 
the university has maintained flexibility in its curriculum. 

Financial Resources^ Establishing an Office of Energy Systems kanagelnent^ 
yill be an ongoing expense for personnel, housing, office expenses, etc.. 
Hopefully, the energy cost savings resulting will make it financially 
efficient. Implementing changes suggested for energy efficiency may entail 
initially large f inane ia 1 Qut lays . 

' Faculty^ One^part icu lar area of direct impact upon the faculty by the emphasis 
, on stringent efforts tt> achieve energy conservation is the restriction upon 
travel.' Faculty members need t^he give and take w^th their peers at other 
institutions to stimulate ideas, etc, ASU is geographica 1 ly ' isolated 'and the 
faculty need more help, not less, by the university to travel to meetings, 
» conventions, etc. Revision of the academic calendar has many virtues for 
energy saving, but c/re roust be taken lest our calendar Jbe so our of synchro- 
nization with other institutions that our faculty be ftfr-ofier isolated and such 
worthwhile educational experiences as visiting professors and teacher exchanges 
be curtailed. Field trips, off-campus facilities, etc. have been used by the 
faculty extensively in their teaching. Their curtailment for energy conser- 
vative reasons alone would be questioned by the faculty. "New teaching metho- 
dology .and/or alternative delivery systems" mandated by energy and economic 
constraints will directly* affect the faculty who must adopt these methods* 
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Students : Again, energy conservation must* be weighed ^gainst the value ot 
what is« curtailed. Student's are especially concerned with field trips y 
off-campus facilities, athletics, etc. Many students are extremely provincial 
and "need the exposure to New York, Washington, etc. Revision of the calendar 
must be carefully ddne so that student transfers ftom one institution to . 

However, one calendar revision which might result 
e mor6 required classes on Saturday mornings 



another can be facilitated, 
in energy saving is to /che 
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and Friday afternoons to discourage student ^tra\/el every woSKimkI. A 
shuttle bus fjrom metropolitan centers would perhaps work we 1 1 during 'the 
semester for weekend travel when ^llar^e amount oft personal belongings 
are, not involved, but it might be questionable whether students would use 
' It to move everything^ the beginnipg or ending of the 1 school year. 

Physical Resources ; ' If implemented, this obu^fTve*^6 impact on the 
physical resources of the university would be *a 1 1-encompass irig . fcvery 
facility,' every building,' etc. would be studied and affected. 

• . * 

Special Activities : Energy conservation would be an important consideration 
in evaluating, curtailing, initiating, or continuing , every special activity 
r carried on by the juniverfcity. 

Research : Research into ways of developing energy efficiency and conser-^ 
nation will be of highest priority. Travel and field >*ips by faculty and 
students tb conduct research-will be of increased difficulty under energy 
conservation restrictions. - ' /- \ 

f 

Organization and Administration II : Jin the fa,ce of adversity such as dwindling 
financial resources, greater competition., for those resources which are available, 
increased state and federal regulations affecting both admissions and personnel 
policies, and public demanc^for greater accountability, the administration % wiil^ 
be jprepared to, make whatever changes are necessary to promote and ensure th£ 
fiifencial secui?**y of the .institution. * ) 

y * r 

General Comment: Toward the end of "financial security," any once i val/le * 
'means to achieve such security might be justified. This objective e'ftec- , 
tively authorizes t^e administration to make decisions regarding all 
institutional sectors with consideration only for the "financial security" 
\ of the university. This, objective and the authority designated are perceived 
as inappropriate for a public .educational institution. The educational 1 
effectiveness of 'any decision must be cont inua 1 ly^kept in mind, as we.ll as 
its impact upon the members of the university community , including faculty, 
staff and students* Otherwise the ef f ectiveness t of the entire decision- 
making process is'in jeopardy* * > 

• • \ 4 

See the Stage Eleven reports for Financial Resources- 1 , II, and III for 
evaluations of other objectives which address the financial sectfftity of 
" the institution. > ... 
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Organization and Administration 111 ; Implement immediate measures which will 
allow Appalachian State University to maintain the controlled growth of the 
student body while taking positive steps to ensure that the overall quality 
of the institution and its academic product will not^ be compromised- 

General Comment: , .The question of the desirability of "grow^ttr^shou id be 
carefully evaluated prior to any immediate implementation of measures to 
k promote it. (^ee also comments on, the implication of increased growth in 
Stpge Eleven report on Financial Resources V.) 'Any effort yto increase 
enrollment without adjusting other areas (such as faculty work load, programs 
physical plant, etc.) could be very limiting and reduce the educational effec 
tiveness of the university. The real meaning of £he objective is perceived 
to be: to take action to maintain the growth s of the student body and to main- 
tain, the overall quality, of the student body. The intent to do both things 
at the same time seems unrealistic and thus does not lead to any practical 
program' for its accomplishment. ' 

Impact upon Institutional /Sectors: 

Administration: *,Wi*th mojre . students , more^ administrat We ass istanLs^wi 1 1 be 
needed. With a slow, controlled growth' this should po.se no problem. There 
' may be more demands for recruiting, and thu$. w either more administrative 
M staff hired or increased work load for existing administration. 



^ Educational Program : An increase in Student body should provide the FTE's 
necessary to increase the number of ASU programs. On the other hand, the 

Equality of programs mjj^ not necessarily improve if mor,e programs develop. 
The whole question of "Is bigger better?" shouid be carefully considered. 



F inane ia 1 Resources : Provided student fees continue to represent a reason- 
able propbrtion 11" the cost of education, there should be no negative effects 
onCJvinancial resources. Fast-paced inflation will hurt if fees cannot, keep 
up. )Some resources channeled to advertising and recruiting programs will 
be lost in other areas. • > * 



faculty : Coatrolled growth without corresponding faculty growth will put 
an increasing pressure and burden on some areas of the curriculum aiid its 
faculty in areas - including class size, advising, program development, etc. 

lien^ed — A number in a large 

But at 



Students: 



Students may increasingly feel al: 



.mega-univers ity . v Economies of scale may reduce tuitu^n charges, 
the saturation point, x niQre students may mean the need to raise tuition. 
Faculty availability and housing may also present problems for v the student^. 



Physical Resources : High enrollment without a cbrrespond ing increase in. 
f ac i 1 it ies ^wi 1 1 put a heavy burdero on 'existing facilities. % With a growth 
in enrollment there Should be a corresponding increase in funds, permitting 
the university to"keep pace in facilities. 

Special Activities : With steady funds and increasing enrollment, fewer ' 
monies will be available for special activities. Also administrative, 
faculty, and staff support irav be taken from special activities to provide 
suppoct in more traditional areas. J 1 t 



an 



Research : Higher enrollment without an increase in faculty will put 
increasingly heavy strain oh faculty with a consequent decline in research 
output. However, if monies keep pace'with enrollment, research may not 
suffer significantly. , 1 « 
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Organization and Administration IV : ^For the administration to be prepared to 
revamp 'the academic structure of the Oil ivers i ty in ojrter to respond to a \ 
colleg-ial organization which will more\c lea'r ly emphasize and differentiate 
the academic programs, objectives, and interests in the natural, physical, ^ 
mathematical, and technical sciences from those of the social sciences, fine 
arts,* or humanities. * 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: * * ■ 

Administration : A major impact of ,the creation of a new col^pge and re- 
organization of existing colleges will be felt hefe. Benefits of speci*ali- 
zation and increased focus on departmental iVSeds by each dean must be weighed 
against the burden of an increasing demand on resources, fragmentation of 
interests, and need for 'effective intercollege and interdepartmental liaison. 

Educational Program : While a new co 1 lege 's true ture will allow more effective 
coordination of curriculum and* deve iopment of new academic programs within 
the new colleges, coordination .which has existed among some departments may 
^* be difficult to achiev.e. Benefits of'program specialization must be weLghed 

against benefits of a balanced curriculum and requirements. Additionally,, 
as funding for programs shift with the social tide, support for all programs 
must be guaranteed in the interest of a balanced curriculum. > 

Financial Resourcfs : Reorganization of the collegial structure and increasing 

departmental specialization will require some increased expenditures tor 

new facilities, learning and iabora tory ' f ac i i i't ies , factulty, and administration. 

Faculty : A new structure would allow increasingly effective ia^ulty input to 
departmental chairpersons, deans, and administration, resulting in opportuni- 
ties for increased specialization and intradepa^tmenta 1. coordination and cooper- 
ation, and expansipn of faculty in certain areas. However, faculty may be in- 
hibited by isolation of departments in separate colleges and by the lack of 
healthy exchange of ideas. f 

Students : Students would benefit from the increased quality and depth of 
specific programs and the increased availability of resources. However, a 
well-rounded education will depend on effective interdepartmental relations 
which would prevent a, studeot f-rom becoming overly involved inline area* 
Students igpy also find it jKfficliit to gain information from areas not directly 
involved with their major in a h\gh ly s spec MS i ized administrative context. 

Physical Resources : While a reorganization of offic^ and classroom space 
"~ mighf suffice, major structural changes and administrative expansion will 

ultimately require additional space. Expansion o.f the curriculum would also 
entail expansion of relevant educational resources, for departments and for 
* . the Ubrary. , 

Special Activities : Departmental restructuring would improve the quality and' 
relevance to specific educational gpals of some special activities, such as 
public programs. A balance and*' variety' of spedal activitLes should be main- 
tained to ensure thSpir popularity and relevance to university goals. > 

Research : Definition and planning of research among departments in the new 
homogeneous colleges would undoubtedly improve the quality of such 'projects. 
Coordination among departments involved in s imi iar .research projects would be 
a uniting force. However, such coordination aVross college lilies might be made 
more difficult by a new college structure. 
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Organization and Administration V : To provide the organizational structure 
and administrative leadership ior the integration (combining) and enhancement 
of research functions and responsibilities under one unit which will be able 
to direct, coordinate, and promote these activfties in the most efficient 
and effective manned possible. ^ . 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

i * 

Administration : The administration would probably have to restructure # 
some current office or add responsibii ity' to the Graduate School Lo f 
implement this objective. , 

Educac iona 1 Program : No significant impact unless quantity and quality 
of research increased significantly as a consequence of restructuring. 

F inane ia 1 Resources : No attempt should be made* to provide an organizational 
structure unless money is budgeted to do iK and to provide leadership 
separate from some other responsibility to the university. Careful 
reorganization and integration of research functions might result in 
financial savings. ^ ^ 



Facul ty : No impact unless* f acu I ty views administration's emphasis on 
research activities as threat to the faculcy ! s security and tutur>y 
There would be resentment if reorganization resulted in increase Jtn « 
number of administrators. * ^ * 

f • 

Students : No immedia te impact . 
M 

Physical Resources : No new demands. * 
Special^Activi t ies : No impact of significance. 

Research : Lecydership, guidance, and support functions would b<* enhanced 
and might result in greater research productivity. 
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Organization and Administration VI : To implement programs which will promote 
and provide for the cont inued. persona 1 and professional development of *SU*s 
faculty, staff, and studqnts.v 

.+ ^ 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: . ** 

Administration : Achievement of^this objective would require tyightcnod 
administrative cancern for these needs and the provision of staff to serve 
chem. t 

** v 

Educational ProRram : Achievement of this objective might involve use ol ^ 
the educational program to foster the concept of edu^ati^n (or human develop- 
ment/ Courses that offer life/career deve lopment -and enrichment could be 
added to the curriculum; continuing education programs^for faculty, .staff - 
and students ^-ould'be increasingly accepted for credit and merit recognition 
as academically legitimate. Moreover, ASU's educational program will be* - * 
enhanced by a faculty which continues to enjoy opportunities for professional 
and personal development . # % • 

Financial Resources : The cost of professional development will increase. 
If the commitment is genuine^ workshop, travel*, secretarial, pud supply / 
funds^are necessary on a continuing and hard money bos is.. .Tapping new 
sources of revenue wil ? l be necessary, although support budget's need not be 
lavish to make a difference. 

Faculty * Faculty morale and productivity will increase. This approach , 
mirrors the facilitative and developmental approach to working with students. 
If professional development is done in way* effective for faculty, they will 
experience firsthand the kind of assistance in development ^theif adult students 
* deserve." However, faculty will find less time available for professional 
development unless it is built into their work loaxl and the reward systems. 

Students : Students would be .increas ing ly responsible for their own learning 
' and would v,ew education as a lifelong process. The university would benefit 
-in increased enrollment of adults who come into and out % of college on an^/ 
'as needed' basis for their continued personal and professional growth and 
development* I 

Physcial Resources : This objective may nece^ss itate^grearer utilization of 
physical resources. Some problems may result in terms of scheduling conflicts 
and overlapping programs. m ' 

Special Act ivities :' No direct impact on regional ^orvii es except as enhance- 
mcnt of: Campus-Wideband Public Programs would benefit the region. , 

Research : faculty will publish in greater numbers as the need scholarship 
is given increas ing Jjnpor tance through professional development programs. 
Undergraduate and graduate students will be encouraged to work with faculty 
on projects. Research funds and individual gr&ncs for (acuity will be more 
readily available and spught after.by faculty and departments alike*. J 
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• Ins Lieu cional Sector: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Educational Program I : To provide for continuous engagement, among students 
and faculty, in critical exploration of values and ethics as these relate to- 
both individual ant social dimensions of life. , 

< » \ 

Impact up^n Institutional Sectors: ^ / 

. Admin istrat ion ; In order for this objective to be realized, the administra- 
tive, units of "the university wilt have to Join in a cooperative effort, to 
support curriculum changes, some nontraditionai methods of ^delivery, and' 
evaluation of requirements^ Implications involve assignment 6f teaching 
load credit, faculty assignment #to various sectors of the university, and 
financial support for new programs^ 

* 

Educational Program ; This objective would touch many areas of the educational 
program: a) many traditional courses could incorporate values and ethics as 
a part, of JLhe syllabus; b) the General Education requirements would have to 
be examined; c) new courses would {lave to be implemented. 

Financial Resources :*. Financial resources would have to be shifted, but* 
the realization of the goal woU\d probably be na more expensive than the 
present program. \ 

Faculty : Some faculty development woulcf be a necessity. Delivery of 
courses would need examination and restructuring. Faculty would hhvo to 
work with coil'eagues in ,mu i t i-d isc ip 1 inary offerings. Faculty would need 
to understand and Accept* the importance of the exploration. 

' #• 
Students : Some students, accustomed to learning in a traditional manner, 
may find the testing ojt ideas^ by values and ethics disturbing; after 
realizing the importance, most students, should welcome this new approach 
and. realize its worth as a part of their studies which will have lasting 
application. y ' 

Physical Resources : This goal should not require additional physical 
resources; some reassignment of spate may be necessary. 

Special Activities : If values and ethics are to be examined in their social 
context, studefnts must be brought irtto contact with views of various segments 
of society. yUs m*y involve getting students out into social settings and/or 
bringing representative groups to the campus. 

Research : Research is necessary for new ideas. If students are involved 
iiv a "critical exploration, 11 research by both faculty and students is 
mandatory. 
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Educational Program II : s To provide tor education in culcuraJ diversUy\ 
plrticularly as this relates to the continuing viability of American society 
as an ongoing experiment in cultural pluralism and as it relates to inter- 
cultural communicatiort and understanding aft* the international level. „ 

* 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : This goal will necessitate analysis of the appropriate 
administrative location of new and expanded programs, such' as interdisciplinary, 
minority, regional, or women's studies. Greater coord inat>n^wi 1 1 be required 
among Academic Affairs, Business Affairs, and the Development OYlice, and 
among the college deans. Additionally, the administration may need to consider 
the development of relationships with consultants or training of staff skilled 
in international affairs. 

Educational Program : This goal will, necessitate evaluation of all depart- 
mental course offerings, creation of new courses, revision of existing 
courses, and evaluation of interdisciplinary programs and course offerings, 
with strengthened or new interdisciplinary courses. The resulting wide 
variety and depth of curriculum must be weighed against the, possible neglect 
of traditional subject materials. ) 

Financial Resources : External funding would be desirable for faculty deveiop- 
ment a*nd recruitment, departmental curriculum development, acquisition of 
• new materials for departments, learning resources, and archival and other 
collections, for course offerings in nonpraditional settings, for faculty ^ 
and student exchanges, and for public progr&ms, such as workshops, speakers, 
and traveling exhibits and performances. While the cost of meeting this" 
goal will necessitate thoughtful, careful planning, rlie lack of new funding 
sources might strain traditional programs. 

Faculty : This goal will require faculty to develop or exparfd expertise 
in minority, regional, and cross-cultural areas, and may require the 're-^ 
cruitment of new faculty. While some will embrace -this fpcus as an avenue* 
for professional growth, others .may resent a pot&ntyai negTect of traditional 
western academic areas. T^e overall impact should be greater diversity in 
faculty expertise, greater interdisciplinary and college Communication, 
wider faculty expertise, and an enriched academic environment. 
• # 

■ Students : While. some may consider new requirements overly rigorous, students 
will have the opportunity for dynamic understanding of their own 'cultural , 
context in terms .of the local and an 'international, setting. A broadened sense 
of alternatives and skills for postgraduate study and professional employment 
in both the local and internat i©na I setting will result. While new programs 
.sensitive to tHte reg iona I , minority, and international context wi 1 increase 
the cultural diversity among the student population and enrich the academic % 
environment, resentment 'of , and adjustment difficulties for, miaority and 
foreign students must be 'adcTrefc^ed by significant srudent activities and 
support^Sys terns . 

Physical Resources : Full realization of 'this goal mig.ht include expansion 
or creation of laboratories, museums, or other facilities to house material 
or archival collections at\d development of nontraditiona 1 classroom settings, 
' which would be costly but would enhance the academic environment. 
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Special Activities :' A new and strengthened curriculum which addresses the 
minority and regional context will lead to*greater respect for and utilization 
of the university's role and resources among the regional and minority 
population. The curriculum will have to be supported by public pr6grams, 
traveling exhibits, performing artists, workshop's, intercu 1 tura 1 exchange 
programs and f est iva Is . 

Research : This goal will depend on new, well supported £acu'\y research, 
including in'cerd is ic ip 1 inary research projects and projects involving 
students. An expanded, well coordinated, and diversitied program would 
enhance the university's ability to attract research support. •» 

t 
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Educational Program HI : To provide for education with respect to the 
multlfacted problems and Implications of human interact ion with the environ- 
ment, particularly Inclusive of instruction which will raise tho level of 
sensitivity to the complex network of value issues which are at stake n\ 
all environmental policies. . * * 

\ 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administrate onY ^Thi* goal may necessitate evaluation of administrative 
location of new programs, strengthened programs, and interdepartmental 
or intercoll'ege cooperative programs. It will also require greater admin- 
istrative attention to new* and developing projects and consideration of 
the universit.y'lTphysical accountability tor its own energy utilization/ 
environmental impacts. • * 

Educational Program : Implementation of th^s goal will necessitate examina- 
tion of departmental curricula, creation of new courses, development, of 
course offerings in nonttaditional, experiential, and experimental settings, 
development of interdepartmental and interco I iege^ course oifertngs, and 
consequent revision of requirements.* > 

Financial Resourced : New external sources mus,t be found for faculty and 
' student research, tor laboratories and equipment, for supplies and materials 
to support the currrcuium. Without new resources, internal resources will 
have to be reallocatedxhich may lead to the under-a 1 locat ion of funds (or 
other traditional programs. 

Faculty : Faculty will be required to have enhanced expertise in these 
areas. There will be V greate& demand on those facult)fe*who have expertise, 
and professional growth and personal self-satisfaction 'for those faculty 
who have interest in this area. This concentration may be threatening 
to faculty who neither have the appropriate interest or expertise. 

Student : The student will gain knowledge£6f and sensitivity to relation- 
ships critical to understanding of, and survival in, the modfern world. 
This focus'wTS.i give student's exposure'^, .and expertise in, new* career 
opportunities aWd. lifestyle options. 

Physical Resources :, This goal will ng^s Uate expansion or development of 
laboratories, museums, and sites for conducting cl;T^oom work, fxporimontal 
research projects, and could strain the limits ol^existing resources or 
necessitate de-emphasis on traditional use of existing resouros, parricu- 
iariy it external support funds are not forthcoming. 

Special* Activi&ies: Curriculum offerings to meet this goal would attract an 
element of the local population which otherwise may not make use of university 
resources. Projects which address human/environmental relationships \ould have 
a special appeal- to a segment of the local population which has chosen this 
environment becauseof the traditional human/environment relationships. In 
addition, proj*ects, research activities, workshops, and b^e^kers would *be - 
appealing to the tocal community. 

Research : in order to realize this goal, both new and expanded faculty and 
student research will have a positive impact on the quality and quantity of 
research. However, research priorities to meet this goal may not be applicable 
to some areas. 

2'0» 
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Educational Program IV : To provide tor elevation of the level of communication 
skills and the level of appreciation of the language arts. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: & 

Administration : The general feeling among the administrators might be that 
if Appalachian begins stressing basic communication skills and consequently 
requiring remedial courses of a large number of its students, the word would 
spread among potential students a^nd the result would be a substantial drop 
in the admissions pool, thus causing the adoption of severe retrenchment 
policies. However, student reaction may be positive toward remedial courses 
because those courses would improve their abilities in university studies. 
Given that reaction, the administration would be pleased to foster a greater 
emphasis on communication skills # . . 

Educational Program : Implementation of .this objective includes tin- recommenda- 
tion that all departments establish a new course titled "Source. Read i ngs , " 
with the prerequisite that a student must have received a "P" on the basic 
comnuinlcations t entrance exam or have passed with a minimum grade o^F M C" the 
course titled "Improving Basic Communication Skills." If approved, this re- 
quirement tfould increase the complexity of course offerings; posslbl) curtail, 
the number of existing course of f er ings ; t and increase the number of courses 
in graduation requirements. 1 

Financial Resources : Additional funds would be necessary for faculty, supplies, 
etc., for teaching remedial or basic communication skills courses. This would 
require new outside funds or reallocation of existing funds. 

^ y J Facu 1 ty : All faculty members would have to agree to the concept that they, as 
r well as the specialists, share the responsibility for teaching basi* loinmuni- 

vacion skills to their majors and agree to provide opportunities for developing 
* basic communication skills in each course they teaJi by incorporating required 
short papers, one paper of extended length, and oral reports as part oi the 
basic Requirements. All faculty members would have to agree to accept the 
responsibility of referring students whose work/performance demonstrates a lack 
of basic communication skills to a special center for individual or group help. 
Some faculty might feel, because of remedial cou*rses, that the quality of work 
fjrom students in their courses has greatly improved. However, this procedure 
Vould prove to be over I7- t ime-consuming for faculty, require the hiring of new 
faculty, and could take away preferred courses bein^ taught by existing fatuity. 

Students : Students that fail to .pass the basi£ communications entrance exam 
would greatl'y benefit from a course such <?s "Improving basic tommun i id t ion 
Skills" and shoul.d be required to complete the course successfully before 
being admitted to £heir degree-granting college. Their skills would be greatly 
enhanced by such a course. However, there may be a danger of lowered self- 
image and a feeling of social exclusion Cor suJi students unless the course 
is well sold. ^ # 

Physical Resources : Additional classrooms and/or study labs wHl I be n^fc^ssary 
to teach remedial ox basic communication skills courses. ^ 
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Spec ial Activities : Etforts on campus to improve communication skills - 
and Language arts could rob resources from other areas. (Example: 
Would resources for field-based programs be diluted if more emphasis 
is put on remedial programs on campus to improve communication skills.) 
However, the positive reaction would be increased utilisation of university 
resources and programs by nontrad i t iona I students. 

Research : Faculty member, involved in remedial or basic "-jnlcauon 
skills c ourses would have less time for research project^- The potential 
long-ramie benefits could be greater credibility for the university by 
funding agencies, and greater involvement by skilled students, in faculty 
resear'ch projects. 
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Educational Program V : To provide for a renewed commitment in the university's 
academic programs to meet the needs — within our definition of mission — 'of 
all elements of sdtiety. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

/ 

Administration : Planning and coordination of diverse programs to mcel 
this goal could require expansion of administrative personnel and appro- 
priate funding to ensufe the stability of existing, as well as new, prog-rams. 

Educational Program : The educational program will benefit from expanded 
curricular offerings if creativity is fostered, quality maintained, Limita- 
tions recognized, and overly rapid expansion avoided. If the temptation to 
create "showcase" programs is avoided, except where carefully developed and 
rela'ted to the overall program, the educational program will be enriched. 

Financial Resources : A severe impact upon financial resources could be felt 
by trying to meet the needs of all segments of society. Undoubtedly, even 
the smallest extension of programs into new areas will cost; however, bene- 
ficial expansion is justifiable. The limitation of financial resources will 
necessarily be the ma jor # guidel ine in planning for expansion. 

Faculty : While the faculty may suffer from a greater work load in planning 
and implementing new programs and new faculty will be needed, faculty will 
benefit from the opportunity to deal with a variety of students, subjects, 
and formats in areas where^ they have special interests. ^ V 

Students: Full-time and part-time students will benefit from a well planned 
program and from exposure to peers from varied cultural and age backgrounds. 
If tokenism is avowed and incentives for nontrad i tiona 1 students arc. planned 
to benefit traditional students from ths "feeder" areas of N.C. as well, now 
programs would be in harmony with public attitudes, the world and national 
situation, and provide a varied and ^enriched setting. 

Physical Resources : Increased library resources and classroom space may be 
necessary for expanded curricular offerings, and administrative and faculty 
increases would require increased or reallocated of f ice space. No major 
impacts will be felt unless enrollment increases. 

Special Activities : A major impact will be felt here as special activities 

increase dramatically, although financial resources will limit the number 

of new programs. Detailed planning of outreach programs will attract n 

new clientele, but will require great coordination with the academic program. 

p 

Research : This goal will result in a wider variety of research activities, 
particularly from grant sources for minority studies, and will broaden the 
university 1 s research activities . 
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Institutional Sector: FINANCIAL RESOURCES . 

* * 

. Financial Resources I ; The university will institute a program ot continuous 
reexamination of financial priorities. 

* - * 

General Comment: Effective" financial planning requirejT'act Ive , involvement 
ot the administration and should have desirable effects on all programs and. 
areas. However, "continuous" reexamination of priorities is highly ineffi- 
cient. It produces a great waste of energy, a lack of constancy and direct. ion 
ot programs and goals, and- an inability to mainta in, the constancy of direction, 
i . needed co maximize progress toward chosen objectives. For maximum efficiency 

in the use of resources it would be better t,o establish longer-range priorities 
for the allocation of all of the university's resources (human, physical, 
"and financial) and to freeze these priorities as .part of three- to five-year 
plans. Then program changes would be evaluated In terms of the priorities 
and be adequately, justified before being approved. The* following comments 
are related'^to the objective as stated. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: • « ^ 

r J . Administration : Wasteful In the use of resources and lack of intermediate 

and long-range direction. * - f 

Educational Program : Wasteful in the "use of resources and human energies 
and therefore detrimental to the effectiveness of educational programs. 

Financial Resources : Wasteful. v 

* Faculty : Frustrating, wasteful in the use of faculty time, and. detrimental 
to faculty morale because of the lack of certainty introduced by "continuous 
reexamination. 11 ( 

Students ' The students would feel the frustrating anj resource- nnd energy- 
. waslin^ effect of K^e "continuous reexamination" process^ ( , * 

Physical Resources : It would be difficult to plan and carry out the long- 
range program for physical- resource development if priorities are' under 
continuous reexamination. 

Special Activities : Detrimental because of the resource drain required 
by the continuous reexamination process and the lack^of dependable long- 
range priorities. 

Research : See comments under Special Activities. * 

i 
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Financial Resources li : The university wtW=^pursue rigorously d program of 
conservation of resources in order to offset the dwindling supplies of new 
rfoney. # 

General Comment: While there is certainly value in reducing or eliminating 
waste, it is important to decide how "rigorously" conservation will be pursued, 
It is possible for a rigorous pursuit of conservation ultimately to cost more 
than the success achieved in meeting the' objective . For example, lowering 
temperatures or eliminating a night class to conserve energy might be detri- 
mental to the effectiveness and value of a program worth more educationally 
than the energy cos t . 'Since university personnel, including staft, faculty, 
and students, ,are perhaps the most valuable resource, the university should 
seek to facilitate the effectiveness of personnel in planning the university 
environment. The availability and -location of resources should be carefully 
examined in an effort to reduce the inefficiency of any university personnel. 
This kind of rigorous pursuit may be more effective in the long run th^n 
w other kinds of conservation. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors:' 



Administration : New positions will become available at a decreasing rate. 
Administrators throughout A^wiif be forced to t^Jte a hard look at th'«Lr 
r.educed budgets and plan appropriately by becoming more coat efficient* 
Ther% may also be\ however, more administrative work for those'making 
decisions about the* conservation of resources. 

Educat £ona 1 Program : Will be tightened up and there may be fewer options 
for. new programs. Programs with a trend toward decreasing enrollment will . 
be closely evaluated to justify continuance or deletion. Standards of existing 
programs will continue to be high." x The theme of quality with conservation 
should improve* not hurt, the programs at ASU, though there is. an increased 
r isk of^d isa^reement about which prograijps^efiou Id be retained or deleted. 



Financial Resources : Will be a high priority with a great increase in efforts 
to locate and induce a variety of sources. This area will require increases 
in staff to better equip for the increased demands: 

7 r , ' ' ' 

FacguTcV : New positions w'ill be available at a decreasing rate. Departments 
will insist that faculty utilize every means available to conseTv.e not only 
department a 1 f dhds ( t rave I , subsistence , research , equipment , staff support ^ 
butS&lso to seek new ways to minimize classroom costs (heat, light, space 
utilization, etc.). There may be fewer oppor tuni t ies 'Cor faculty development. 

ft ' 

Students : May or may not find that more money is avaiabie for scholarships, 
loans, and work-study allocations. They may find that classroom resources, 
structure, ' and temperaturts, as well as living areas, have been adjusted with^ 
the conservation e'ffort. Class size may increase in conserving spa^e. Any 
changes in the calendar which would delay the end of the spring semester would 
havej a detrimental effect on students 1 ability to get summer jobs. 

Physical Resources : Every feffort should be made to utilize, physical resources 
to the maximum capacity. ASU buildings and grounds will be carefully evaluated 
to determine effective, efficient use. Conservation will also encompass the + 
utilization of personnel as a resource. Care should be taken trhat cutting 
down costs does not compromise the educational value of programs and personnel. 
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Special Activities : 
conserve . 



May be reduced as cost prohibitive in che efforts ro 



4* 



Research : More research will be done to study ways to economize with in 
- ASU and to develop areas of financial resources. Loss money will be <iva I lab le , 
for faculty and student supported research projects nut uoiihIscciii with litis 
eftorl. 1 ■ * 

Financial Resources III : The university will pursujyi poiicyof, reallocating 
resources rather tfcan expecting funding for all new projects. 

General Comments: As in any effort-, to conserve, reexamine, or reallocate 
resources, the frequency with which decisions are evaluated should be 
considered. The continuous shifting ^f resources f*om one area to another % 
would be detrime-ntal to any^effort for continuity and s C*b i 1 ity . Further, 
4 cutting one program on behalf of another might, present serious morale problems ^ 
[or those whose programsOiave been eliminated or reduced'^ 

Impact upon* Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Reallocation of resources will require much ot the admin- 
istration's time a " d talents (as budgeting always -has, will, and should). m 
The administration will also % serve a« the mediator between competing groups • 
'desiring the existing resources* ^ 

Educational ProVam : Expensive*, small, underutilized programs and those 

meeting £pec la lii^d . needs may suffer to beaiefit less qxpensive; growing, 

and more'Vopular programs *s well as those meeting mor^-general neods. 

There would be competition for resources for existing and new programs. *. 

> • J 
Financial Resources : 1 Financial considerations may become increasingly 
important in making decisions* ab^ programs. No apparent direct impart 
otherwise. s 

Faculty : . Positions may be /lost in some programs )and gained in others' (see 
section on Educational Program). Cqrm^titton will be high among departments 
for existing funds. Cutting faculty would be detrimental to faculty morale. 

Students : Availability. of less popular, but desirably courses may be limited. 
Conversely, popular programs will receive funding at a level which will make 
them availably! to more students. ^ t * • 

. physical Resources : Maintenance of existing resources will take priority ^ 
* over replacement. Difficult decisions about the utilization of physical 

resources^would have to be riija^e. Any new physical resources must be as , > 
economical and efficient as possible. 

Special Activities : There would be decreased growth of special activities 
"and some activities would have to be sacr if iced for others. There would 
be competition for the funds ailo^/ed to specla^l activities. 

Research : Again, competition and shifting oX funds, would occur. Non- . • 
externally funded research^/ou Id be most likely to he cut. ; 
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Finaricia 1 A Resources IV : The uni^rsity will plan to seek funds for ^investment" 
(or multiplier) purposes, wherein' a definite "payback 11 would be achie^d. 

' \ 

General Comment: In general, the meaning of "investments" and "multiplier" is 
unclear. Does this ref er t p^endowments , stocks and bonds, land punh.iscs, 
Involvement by the university # tn business activity, or something elsu? Thl 
objective should be clarified. Further, any major etfort Co seek grant tunds 
is costly in^terms of resources (time, energy, and other costs) which miyht 
be diverted from other areas. Thert is a risk that the effort for "-develbfl- 
ment" might become out of * proportion with the university's educational goals- 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors; 

i 

Administration : Staffing wTTl have to increase t\ administer the investment - 
progparns, x consequently drawing off a portion of ffie funds realized. initially 
these monies 'would have to come from traditional sources. ' \^ 

Educational Program : Increased revenues could be used to ,add to programs . 
Possibility that these programs would be dictated by the sources of funds 
(e.g. lousiness) with a possible slighting oi^liberal arts pro^ram«. » 

Financial Resources : Should improve. Possibility that th^ state Legislature 
will cut ASU funds as the investments succeed in giving ASU nontrad Itional 
resource base. It is also possible that the state legislature might increase 
funding as *has ^occurred at other UNC institutions (e.g., Chapel Hill). v 

Faculty : Funds may provide for more facultyyand therefore r^rtea*e laculty 
from heavy teaching loads^ thereby permitting more research and publication. 
Some facuUty may not enjoy playing the role of fund-raiser or salesman. 
Also woula\ necess ita te released time for faculty fund-raisers. 

Students : Scholarship monies should increase, but aggin mbnies may b$ 
designated by contributors to go only to students in particular fields. 
This could preclude some students f rom**attending ASU, thus reducing the 
heterogeneity of the university. ^ ' % 



\ 



Physical Resources : No negative effect. Increased monies could be used 
to increase the number and quality of the ASU physical plant and library 
holdings, A-V equipment, and other technical equipment. 

Special Activities : No negative effects . There could* be an Increased 
amount available for special activities. 

Research : Again there is a possibility that funds could be designated 
By donors with special areas receivijrfi funds. Generally more released 
time should be available and more funds directly" available for factflty 
research. 
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Financial Resources V : The university will strive to assure an adequate* level 
of* funding by maintaining a High level of stude'tit Enrollment while encouraging 
more diversity and excellence witfcyi the student body. 

General Commj|nt: This objective seeks to achieve h igh enrol lment in order 
tq keep the -fjinds coming in, and at the same* time it seeks to improve the 
academic capability of the students and the diversity of £he student body, 
including {a) brilliant, (b) out-of-state, and (c) foreign students. No 
- one^vould argue with the desirability of. having a highly qualified student 
' body with considerable diversity as to geographic and cultural background* 
B.ut if this objective is taken very seriously; a considerable effort could 
be expended, with considerable cost to the unfcv1>rsity, and without much 
assurance of success* A major sffift of ,r*esourCes ou,t of other programs and 
into the recruiting effort would obviously have a detrimental impact on the 
*ther programs. Further, to say !, we are in favor of this" is one thing. 
To say "we are ready to commit a significant sum oT money and resources 
toward trying to achieve this objective" is another tiling. Lt is not possible 
to read the objective and to see which is the' intent. . > 

• Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration ; The shift of resources from other sectors of the admin i- y 
stration fnto the increased recruiting effort could have a detrimental 
impact on other administrative activities. *Top much sdcceSs in bringing 
Jin additional* students, both in number and d^ersity, could increase ohe 
^ "administrative burden and increase costs of administration*. 

Educational Program : A large and diverse stutlent body offers the opportunity 
for a great variety of educational programs, hut it also offers the challenge 
of ^increased responsibilities of the faculty, and the danger that some facult 
in some departments may fwid thems'elves spread too thin to maintain the exp- 
edience of their courses and programs. % 

if ^ «* 

Financial Resources : More stftdents will bring more money; more rocruiuing 
effort -will reouire more mone^aftd other resources, 4&t 

Faculty : Faculty will^not be as likely to be unemployed as a result of 
declining enrollments; some faculty may be called upon to assist, i# recruit- 
ing efforts; some faculty may find' themselves overburdened by the Large and 
diverse Student body. • 7* 

Students : Effect on the students will be either beneficial or detrimental, 
depending upon the resource drain from the recruiting drive, diversification, 
I new prograrns, etc., as against the value of the additional enrichment as the 
academic proficiency of the average student increases (*if that happen^) and 
as the student body includes more people with diverse geographl ca.l and cultura.1 
backgrqunds i • • 

* • r % ^ 

Physical Resources : * Some parts of the university have a serious physical v 

resource shortage now. Some slacking in enrollment could help tu easo this 

problem; efforts to maintain and expand enrollment can exacerbate this problem. 

With high enrollments, additional phys ica 1 { f ac i 1 i ties can be justified, but 

usually the physical facilities lag behind the need by several years. 
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Special Activities : An academically talented and diverse student body 
provides a rich resource from which to develop special activities of 
var\oiis kinds. But additional pressures on t faculty' members because 
of larger, .more diversified student body may reduce the amount^ of time 
which can be devoted to designing,' directing, and assisting in special 
activities. Also, an increasingly diverse student body may request 
increasingly diverse special activities. 



Research : Some resource shifts might be detrimental ta research^* 
activities, and brighter and more 'diversified students might be more 
likely to stimulate professors to undertake more and better research, 
But, in general, it isn't likely that there would be any significant 
impact on research. 



Concluding Comment: Another issue involved in this objective concerns the 
•question "How big is best?" (also applicable to Organization and Administration 
III). If we are willing to allow our enro 1 lment " to drop somewhat, we are much 
more likely to succeed in improving the academic qualify and diversity of -the 
If our objective is to maintain or to increase the size of the * 
we are less likely to succeed in improving quality. But if »' 
reduced by'any significant amount, this will reduce financial 
will force some program cutbacks. Such cutbacks would not be 
good for the morale of those whose programs or activities are being £ut. 



student body, 
student b&dy, 
enrollment is 
resources arici 
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Financial Resources VI : While keeping student fees as low ab possible, the 
university will pursue a policy of shifting gradually * larger proportion of 
the financial burden of college education to the person who will benefit " v 
directly therefrom — the student. 

v * ' s ' . 

General Comment: The language of this objective is evasive and avoids stntijig 
directly what is seen as the intent: "Wei raise student fees and* tuition 

as much as we feel we can get away with. 11 ^lt is also unclear that the student 
is the direct or only beneficiary of a colLege education. Society in general 

V*ay benefit most directly. 

VJ' y 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : If cost to the student increaseiL^marc administrative* time 
and energy may be spent recruiting students to ensure enrollment and income, 
thus Cakirjg resources from other programs. 



1 

Educational Program : Direct impact as new money is needed to continue the 



quality we now h^ve. Programs will be strictly evaluated with cost feasi- 
bility a^ajor criterion. Less successful programs will be phased out or 
modified.^ Existing programs will have to be sufficient to keep student 
enrollment up while maintaining high standards. Students may demand an 
inereasted role in making decisions about programs because they are absorbing 
more of the cost. 

* C 4 

4 

Financial Resources : Will be directly affected as more money is drawn 
from tuifion and special fees of students. WFTvle student tuition is 
increasec^there should be special efforts to locate .and, utilize other 
means of financial resources (e.g., Evergreen Campaign) to keep fees as 
lowjas possible. Financial resources will become more variably bDcau.se they 
will be mo re /dependent on into 1 Iments which may vary. 

Facul ty : May receive antagonism and resentment from student*. WcdiibC oi 
Athe increased -financial burden and may have more demands made on them for 
quality education by the students, if student enrollments decline as a 
result of increased tuition and fees, some facul.ty positions two u Id have to 
be deleted. 

* 0 V 

Students : Will resent the rise .in tuition and fees. This will price higher 
education out of reach fpr some and cause a decline in enrollment. There 
will be ,an increase in applications for student financial aid, scholarships/ 
loans, and other means of financial resources. Students will demand more 
f.or their money from ASU. 

?hys ical Resources ; No ou ts tand ing effects foreseen, excepf perhc/JJs these 
resources might be somewhat enhanced for the ^tudent in order to enju^iirige 
contl-nued Enrollment increase. 
* * v 

Special Activities : No direct impact, if revenue is increased ,* spec i a 1 
activities could increase. If revenue declines, so would special activities. 
If these are *^ee f ded to attract r students in spite of increased costs to them, 
they may increase or change to meed the needs of the students in new ways. 

Research : There may be more emphasis^on direct educational program* rathet 
than on faculty research as students assume more financial responsibility. 
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Institutional Sector: FACULTY 



Faculty 1(A) ; ASU will make every effort to continue to maintain a quality 
faculty with varied talents and background. 



Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 



Administration : The 'future will require more difficult decisions relative 
to the allocation of resources and faculty salaries. The interviewing of. 
qualified candidates will require clear-cut administrat ive*procedures 
permitting prompt responses at the time of interview. , 

Educational Program ; An excellent faculty should guarantee an excellent 
curriculum. Mynew programs must be screened to ensure that thery are * . 
consistent with ASU goals and objectives. This^ problem will require that j \ 
periodic in-depth reviews of current programs be conducted. Impact on the^ 
curriculum should be .positive. 

• • • i ■ 

Financial Resources ; Achievement of this objective requirete financial 
resources; but stringency will be the rule of the day. A continuous and 
increasing effort to obtain more funjls for faculty will be necessary. The 



lack of mobilit^may necessitate faculty exchange in the future, 



. / 



Faculty : Faculty should benefit from efforts to maintain quality and 
diversity. The financial problems of the future may cause* the university 
to*'es tablish policies encouraging feasible faculty to take leaves at their 
own expense or, at best, with only partial support to renew their energies 
and stay on top of their fields. 



Students : Students will obviously benefit from contact with a quaLity v f acu.lty . 
To the extent that ASU pledges to attract a broad, diverse cross section of 
students and maintains a nondiscriminatory policy of admissions, the institu- 
tion must also provide a faculty reflecting these same attributes.* Students 
in the future will increasingly desire and need experience with, interdisci- 
plinary study and therefore would benefit. 

Physical Resources : Some substandard buildings will prqdlK^ some problems, 
in that working conditions need to be reasonable For faciUjc^ ^and students. 

id retain qualified fa«,ul 



Ity, 



Adequate resources will be necessary to attract and 

Special Activities ; Regional service activities in whlth faculty aro engaged 
will benefit from a quality faculty with varied talents. 



Research: A clear definition 



of S *v7hcTt /> . 



institutes research and which research 
ASU personnel can and should undertake will be needed. Research will be 
encouraged and rewarded so that the administration can realistically recruit 
and retain a quality facultx* 
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Faculty HB), :, ASU 61 11 make every effort t6 encourage, meaningful and necessary 
research and publication efforts by faculty. 1 

^Imp^ct upon Institutional Sectors:* 4 

, Administration : No* .direct impact. 

Educational Program : Spme diminished emphasis on classroom teaching could 
result. However, quality of instruction should improve provided class size 
► * is not increased excessively to provide for released time for faculty 0 

engaged in research. 

Financial Resources : Morewnoney to support .research will be nercessary. 

.< » { \ 

»Fac,u 1 ty : ■ There might be aniimprovement in the quality ol faculty- However, 

just as som<T\eaChers are poor researchers, some researchers ate {joor tea'chcr?* 
and are unlikely to.igprove as a result of more research. MoraLe of research- 
oriented faculty would be improved by recognition and rewards. 

/ 

Students : Students will be the beneficiaries of increased emphasis on re- 
search, short of their having classes taught by teaching assistan&s when 
they enrolled in a course ^pn the reputation of an instructor. 

Physical Resources : No significant impact. » 

% * Special Activities : No significant impact. y 

Research: There will be increase in the quality'and quantity of research. 

Faculty 1(C) : ASU will continue to encourage faculty to make important contri- 
butions to the community and region. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: * 

* 

t 

Administration : No direct impact is seen in this objective except as admin- 
istration continues to support this activity at all levels. It will be the 
'responsibility of this group to oversee service activities and prevent abuses 
from occurring. 

) 

.Educational Progr am: Although off-campus work will be encouraged, reasonable 
' guidelines will be needed to assure-*»that faculty effprt is not funneied away 
at the expense of other programs.' Campus conditions and requirements will 
dictate the involvement of/ faculty at any given timo.- 

» « 

Financial Resources : The draTn'on faculty Qnergy must be determined . How 
much extra activity can the university support? ASU will be forced to 
establish time and budget limitations appropriate for this purpose. 

J 

Facu lty : Lffiiited impact is seen here except as the policy will tend to briry; 
better balance in time and resource allocation between those not now parti- 
^ ^\ cipating 1 this effort and thgse who are perhaps over-committed at the 
expense of other duties. , 
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Students ; Students derive indirect benefits from living in a community 
,-in which the faculty is involved and good relations are maintained between 
the institution *nd the community at large* Students, howler, would be 
concerned 'if commitments away from the university detract from faculty , 
ef tectiveness on vampus, and measures to guard against such over-exlcns loii 
might # be considered. 

Physical Resources ; Only slight impact is seen except as it become* necessary 
* to establish guidelines fof off-campus use of the university's equipment 
and facilities. 

Spec ial Activities ; As the faculty serves the community and region, the 
university's image will be enhanced. 

Research ; Interaction with the community, particularly the Appalachian 
people, will encourage the continuation of research on Appalachian folklore 
and preservation of memories of a particular way of life. 



Faculty 1(D ); ASU will make every effort to see that faculty are on the cutting 
edge ot their disciplines as well as broadly knowledgeable about concerns ot 
society and their solutions. 

Impact t upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The administration will recognize thai faculty members 
need opportunities for planned departures from old established norms. 
Administrators will need to become viable and non-lethargic themselves 
or^some feathers will be ruffled in the process. 

Educational Program ; The curriculum will reflect the changing perceptions 
of a more dynamic faculty. Courses that have been taught out of habit or 
from a misguided commitment may be dropped. The educational program will 
become more interesting and varied. 
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Financial Resources ; . There is the possibility that more travel and off- 
campus scholarly assignments will be necessary to achieve this objective. 
Money may be required that is presently allocated to other areas. This 
will be expensive and some disagreements over allocations may ocjcur. 

Faculty ; The fulfillment of this objective will do wonders for faculty 
morale. Some who have refused to grow with passing years may feel threatened 
and resentful. 

Students ; The value to students in maintaining a sharp, up-to-date (acuity 
is obvious and the benefits would be evident in the readiness of the univer- 
sity's graduates to enter the job market effectively and to function in a 
changing world. 

Physica 1 Resources ; The additional space ia the library will be helpful for 
additional materials to be added for »this purpose. More meeting places for 
the faculty to gather and discuss both formally and informally will be needed. 
Emphasis on fitness may require more space in the gymnasium — courts, indoor 
track, lockers, etc. 
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Special Activities : ASU's regional service activities will be enhaiu ed ; 
by a sharp, up-to-date faculty knowledgeable about sudoral concerns. 

Research: A-h ievement of this objective will have a most profound i nil nonce 
in the amount and quality of research done at ASU. This will be essential 
in achieving and^ma inta ining quality. 

i 

( 

Faculty Il(A.l ): ASU will make contingency plans for appropriate faculty respon- J 
siveness to changes in population over the next decade. Projected decrease in^ 
the number of young people and increase in the number of older people make 
likely a shift in student constituency, necessitating faculty and program 
adaptability. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Themeeting of this objective would alter the current admin- 
istrative structure, its policies, and procedures. Specifically, the dcLivery 
of academic and student services would require a closer cooperation between 
student affairs and academic units to improve course content., advising, 
recruitment, retention rates, career development, and more* cf led Lvc utili- 
zation of faculty, among other programmatic concerns. Closer cooperation j 
would also be required between Continuing Education and the degree-granting 
colleges, as well as with Student Affairs. 

Educational Program : Educational programs will become more flexible in 
content, time, and location* and will be more individualized to meet the 
needs and interests of a diversified student body. However, quality control 
problems may develop. There will be more competition as well as cooperation 
among the various educational providers of the region as they join together 
to produce new coursejs and materials* f . 

Financial Resources : Resources will be considerably strained. As tFre 
delivery of educational resources is marketed throughout the region inde- 
pendently or in consortial arrangements with regional two- and four-year 
college*.and other educational providers, costs for such programs may be- 
come prohibitive unless new sources of funding are found. 

Faculty : ASU faculty will continue to accept teaching as their priilary 
responsibility. However, the need f or nontradi t ional approaches with a 
less homogeneous student body necessitates a concerted effort in retWing 
of faculty not onL^for teaching improvement and ins trytt. i ona 1 development, 
but also for professional or academic ^specialization. This will necessitate 
increased expenditures for faculty development. 

Students : With the increase in part-time and older students, involvement in 
traditional campus affairs will decline and identification with the main 
campus will be lessened. Interest in alumni affairs and involvement will 
also decrease. New program efforts geared to problem-solving, decision- 
making, and life and career development will be emphasized. In a positive 
sense, students reflecting diversified backgrounds and interests will provide 
both an affective and- cognitive enrichment in and out of the classroom which 
has value beyond the credent ia 1 1 ing many students associate with their college 
education. There may be a decreasing interest in ori-campus events and a 
decLine in "fun and games 11 and "Greek life 11 on campus. 

0 
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Physical Resources : The need may arise for establishing off-campus learning 
assistance centers for easier student accessibility to educational, resources. 
Classroom redesign for alternative learning approaches, increased use of 
telecommunication capabilities, and computer-assisted instrm r ion u> provide 
for individualized instruction may be expanded. No nc>w major building 
construction will be required. w 

Special Activities : New programming efforts will develop that take 
services and activities to students where they live and to the community 
in general. More family and community-related activities will result. 

Research : Faculty, if ^reed from purely information dispensing in a 
traditional classroom situation, may find increased time not only for 
research but also for involvement in more subtle aspects of aiding 
student development. However, the increasing need for one's own pro- 
fessional development and possible retooling efforts, coupled with 
time-consuming travel to cluster groups in adjacent communities, will 
limit further time for extensive research efforts. 
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Faculty II (A. 2) : In view of the growing propensity for Litigation, ASU will 
provide procedures and .safeguards for the protection of the faculty. 



Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 



Administration : The consequences of this objective will be a genuine 
problem. There, will be a huge burden»uf paperwork for everyone. Heigjhtened 
concern about litigation may cause a curtailment of innovative thinking, 
risk-taking, cre-ativity , and individual initiative. 



E ducational Program : The heightened awareness of the threat of litigntion 
which this objective reflects may ttave a negative impact upon the educa- 
tional program. The controversial and the undecided may not be explored 
as carefully 7 - if at all, in some cases. However, if further protection 
provides a greater sense of security, achievement of the objective would 
have a positive impact upon intellectual freedom and instructional innova- 
tion. Another positive effect might be the requirement that other points 
of view be heard. 

Financial Resources : Money spent to defend faculty members involved in 
controversy will be taken from areas in which it might be more profitably 
spent. A legal corps or at least" legal service on "stand-by" will be 
required. ) 

* Faculty : Heightened awareness of the potential for litigation may cause 
faculty to feel the need to be cautious in some areas where boldness is 
required. However, guarantees of safeguards by the institution should 
increase faculty willingness to address contrQvers ia I issues and expose 
students to a variety of "educat iona I experiences. Presumably the safe- 
guards would not be so great as to encourage irrespons ib le behavior on 
the part of individual faculty members. 

Students : To the extent that faculty members would be freed from worry 
or anxiety concerning legal challenges, effectiveness of the educational 
program woj^id continue to benefit the studeat. 

Physical Resources ; Procedures for local or on-campus legal services may 
have to be developed to expedite faculty time. Perhaps it will be necessary 
to provide a- facility for on-campus litigation. 

• 

Special Activities ; The university will find it necessary to support the 
individual faculty member in areas providing special activities, parti- 
cularly those of an unconventional nature. This might allow individuals 
working in this area to perform their duties with a greater sense of 
security, but it might also drain funds from the other items in the program. 

Research : Guarantees of safeguards from litigation should increase the 
faculty's sense of freedom in research. However, the heightened awareness 
of potential litigation may leave faculty members with the sense that some- 
one is looking over their shoulders. 
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Faculty II(B.l) : A1U will hold on to its special heritage of knowledge 
while responding to the multiplicity of society's concerns. Since the 
faculty are the primary interpreters and purveyors of this heritage, their 
views should be strongly considered in the setting of goals and policies. 

impact upon Institutional Sectors! 

Administration ; ASU, will retain much of the tradition of the past. 
Tradition will offer a springboard for action. Mostly positive conse- 
quences are seen in this area, although some f, footdragging" may be 
possible In meeting the needs of a/changing society. 

Educational Program ; The program will change as a result of the faculty's' 
influence on the curriculum. New programs will be added and old ones 
phased out as the region and its people attempt to meet the new demands 
of a rapidly changing world. But at the same time the commitment to the 
values of a liberal education will be maintained. 4 

Financial Resources ; ASU has traditionally served the needs oi the low 
and middle income student and may f.ind it more difficult to continue 
that service in the face of inflation and changing tax, bases. New .sources 
of funding may have to be found. 

Faculty: Faculty participation in curriculum matters is an accepted 
practice at ASU and will* continue. Changes will occur in the curriculum 
and programs as faculty attempt to meet a changing world head-on. 11 
faculty are to teach so that students will be prepared for the needs of 
our changing society, traditional methods may have to be modified or 
abandoned. But instructional innovation is already a tradition At ASU. 

Students ; Although recent times have shown students to be predominantly 
concerned with the job opportunities in various disciplines, the long- 
range interests of students will best be served by faculty's persistency* 
in instilling the Values of a liberal education in its students. 

Physical Resources ; Many facilities may be found to be obsolete in the 
future as a result of new methods of teaching, new technology, etc. 
Monies will^have to be found for renovation of buildings, purchase of 
new equipment, and ".retooling" of faculty to keep programs and fatuity 
from obsolescence. % - . 

Special Activities ;, The nontradltionai student has been served well by * 
ASU in the past. This tradition will be continued, but with diminishing 
iunds the risk will be run of spreading ourselves too thin and over- 
extending our capabilities. 

Research ; » Experimentation and research must be expanded Lo meet the needs 
of the '80s. Faculty voice will be the key factor in maintaining and ex- 
tending this area of university thrust, so that research becomes an esta- 
blished tradition at ASU. 
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Faculty 1UB-2) : Appalachian State University will t>tri\*e to build mutual 
respect and understanding in order to prevent any severe <onf ronlat ion between 
the university and society as a whole. 

Impa^upon Institutional Sectors: , 



npa^* 
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Administration : Presumably ther administration would welcome any increase 
in "mutual respect and understanding" between the university and society 
and faculty rejection of unionization. However, it rnight question the 
feasibility, or advisability of some qf the strategies suggested in Stage Ten. 



Educationalyfroftram ; Little direct impac tj^seen 
except insofar as high faculty morale is ^ref lec 
Any improvement in the level of state fur 
also benefit the educational program. - 



on tnj^eilucationai program , 
nstructional program 
)jectejti in Stage Ten) would 



Financial Resources : The direct impact of this objective will be minimal 
except as ASU attempts to meet any unforeseen changes in societal trends. 
This is unlikely since good, will usually is not subject to financial re- 
sources. Some of* the strategies suggested in Stage Ten would have impli- 
cations for ASl/^s^f inancial resources. 

Faculty : Some faculty will have to be persuaded of the need for public^ 
and societal good will. Achievement of the objective implies a sufficient 
high level of faculty morale to forestall attempts at unionization. 1 

Student's : Appalachian 1 s students will benefit from greater respect and 
understanding between the university and society. " *\ 

Physical Resources : No impact upon physical resources is foreseen. * 

Special Activities : A clearer understanding of public need Jnd expectations 
will be helpful in determining what off-campus and extension type programs 
are offered. i 

• P 

Research : Research will clearly be more action-or ient.ed and geared to solve 
immediate community problems rather than related to the particular interests 
of a professor or department*. 
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Faculty 1KB. 3). : ASU will encourage and preserve in the ta*culty chose ethica 
values necessary to the protection of individual tfgRts and the fostering of 
individual responsibility. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : This objective would require that university administrators 
become a model for imitation. Administrators might be uncomfortable imple- 
menting a policy which, without proper safeguards, could evolve into an 
invasion, -rather than a protection, of individual rights. 

Educational Progr am: Fulfillment of this objective would result in a 
heightened awareness, of the values and jjthical implications of a liberal 
education. 

Financial Resources : No impact would occur in this sector as a result of 
this objective. 

Faculty : Faculty members would probably welcome support and protection 
f of ethical values and individual rights. But if each faculty member found 
that his/her behavior was being more carefully scrutinized than in the past 
and that in-house censorship was occurring, therej^ould be considerable 
opposition to the policy. % * m 

Students : To the extent that this objective emphasizes a liberal education 
and the responsible pursuit of truth, students benefit in that they would 
not enter the job market as technocrats unable to think and chaugeyn a 
changing technology. 

Physical Resources : No impact would occur in this sector as a result of 
this objective. 4 

Special Activities : No impact would occur in this sector. 

Research: The nature of rWearch pcpjects might undergo further scrutiny 
as a result of implementation of this jo^ective. This could be beneficial 
or harmful depending upon the spirit in which the scrutiny were carried out 
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Faculty ifl(A) : The university will sharpen the process to measure and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the faculty in an effort t<3 keep the faculty 
professionally alive. 



Impact upon 1 
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Administration : This objective would benefit the administration in that 
administrators ^woald have, thesopportunity to put pressure on faculty who 
were ineffective and performing at less than an acceptable level. Also, 
effective faculty members could be identified and rewarded. ' * 



Educational Program : The entire program should become more stimulating 
and relevant .as those teachers who are competent receive encouragement 
and the less than competent are forced to extend their knowledge about 
their discipline and/or improve their teaching methods. 



Financial j/esources: There may be some need in the future for additional 




valuate and reward the efforts of particular faculty members. 



funds 



Faculty : there will probably be some additional anxiety among the faculty 
as more elaborate procedures for evaluation are instituted. However, ~fcs 
professors- see their work rewarded and less competent colleagues forced 
to shape up, .the effect on morafe should W positive. 

Students : A concrete process of evaluation of faculty et f e*xt iveness 




wCould be one measure by which students could monitor the programs they 
^re receiving. Such information would benefit students by helping them 
t\> select programs and courses more knowledgeab ly . 

Physical Resources: The impact on this sector is seen as negligible c 



in the near future. 

Special Activities : Changes in the 
will have a concomitant ttnpact on 
off campus. 



ef f ec ttveness 
spec ia 1 courses 



ol faculty on campus 
and programs taught 



Research : Tightening of t;he evaluation process will lead to a greater 
emphasis on research as pne part of the recognition process. All kinds 
pf research should increase — a mixed' blessing. 
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Faculty 111(B) : The university will ^void potential ful Lrtime/part-time 
conflicts. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: < 

Admin is t rat ion : Achievement of\this objective will require thji support of 
administrators involved in the faculty selection process. They would have 
to agree to apply strict guidelines in the hiring of part-time faculty.' 
Access to a large pool of part-time faculty could create a ser$e of welL- 
being which might slow down any wide ranging continuing search for full-time 
instructors . 

Educationa 1 Program : Experts in various fields within the private sector 
will be available on a part-time basis. Given a careful selection process, 
part-time employment of such experts would allow the university to offer 
courses which might not otherwise be made available to students. However, 
heavy reliance on part-time faculty might impact negatively on the quality 
ot instruction, since short-term, part-time employees tend not to develop 
a sense o^f strong commitment to the university and its long-range goai^. 

Financia 1 Resource^ : Matching Social Security#is the only benefit which 
inust be supported for part-time faculty. Limiiv^d/ f und ing might necessitate 
the employment o^ part-time faculty to fulfill course obligations and possibly 
negate the intent of this objective. 

Facu 1 ty : Full-time faculty will need to be made aware of all regulations 
governing part-time f acu 1 ty s emp loyment . A large pool of available part- 
time faculty might create a climate of insecurity, especially tor non-tenured 
full-time faculty. The observance of strict guidelines in the employment 
of part-time persons would help to allay these concerns. 

Students : Students should benefit from a policy which stresses employment 
of full-time faculty member? but provides for the hiring of part-time 
instructors where beneficial, provided adherence to ,such a policy doesn't 
result in substantially higher cost to the student. 




Physical Resources : No immediate or relevant impact on this sector is 
foreseeab ie • 

Spec lal Activities : The opportunity for offering off-campus courses afrd 
programs wifl be enhanced by a caoeful use of part-time faculty in that they 
will be available to staff these programs. * * 

Research : Heavy reliance on full-time faculty in a time oL financial 
stringency might restrict opportunities for research, whereas the hiring 
of part-time faculty might allow more released time Lor research by Lull- 
time faculty. But overuse of facilities could become a problem if large 
numbers of part-time faculty wished to engage in research. Support for 
research would have to be restricted basically to full-time facuLty. 
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Faculty 1V(A) ; In view o£ a decLining real wage for most sections of the 
population, including faculty members,- thi university will Strive to hold 
faculty loss in real income to an arpount no more than the national average 
an8 will strive to increase "indirect" means of compensation. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 4 * 

Administration ; Predicted continuing inflation will have a distinct impact 
on this sector o£ the university. All levels of administration will be 
charged with responsibility to explore every avenue available to provide \ 
additional means of indirect and direct compensation, over and above state- 
appropriated salary. 

Educational Program : To the extent that satisfied faculty provide a more 
j^tisfying educational program overall, the total curriculum at ASU would 
benefit greatly from the increased satisfaction that adequate fringe bene- 
fits and compensation provide. 

Financial Resources : Budgetary restrictions ptaced on st<*t*--appropr iated 
salaries will continue to prohibit flexibility in granting salary increases. 
Other sources of funding will need to be explored for possible supplement. 
These could be* in the form of research grants or special awards, for teaching 
exce I lence • 

Faculty : The ability of the administration to hold real income loss at a 
low level will determine the impact upon this sector. Faculty morale will 
be greatly affected by the degree of success or faijture. Additional means 
of compensation, such as increases in fringe benefits packages, external 
funding for research, paid sabbaticals, and awards for teaching ex,cc 1 ler^Te , 
will help maintain faculty satisfaction and dedication. ( 

Students : If "maintaining a faculty dedicated to teaching and scholarship" 
is dependent upon adequate faculty salaries, students would benefit from 
a quality f^cilty if they were willing to pay for it. ^ 

Physical Resources : Monies usually devoted to new facilities may be 
diverted to faculty salaries in the future at the legislative level. 

Special Activities : In the future, more and better qualified faculty 
will be wiiling-to engage in extension, consultation, and other university- 
approved activities to improve or maintain their standard of living. 

K> * 

Research : Outside sources of funding fctr research will greatly enlarge 
and enhance the potential for these activities; however, care should be 
exercised in becoming too dependent on external funding. 
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Faculty J^V ( B ) : .The university will strive to acquire and maintain the best 
possible faculty in an era when resources are diminishing. In order to do 
this, the university, wil 1 make every effort to Expend as much of its budget 
as possible on upgrading faculty salaries* 

• < 
Impact on Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Hard decisions must be made as to how to allocate shrinking 
budgets so that a larger percentage is allocated for faculty salaries. This 
will present a very difficult situation for the administration in the future, 
especially if the solution involves reducing or eliminating the number of 
administrators paid under faculty slots. T 

Educational Program: At first, it; would seem that the educational program 
might suffer if larger appropriations for faculty salaries come at the 
expense of items such as supplies and equipment, but when faculty members 
ate forced to rely on their own ingenuity and expertise rather than trendy 
gimmicks, the educational program may improve in some areas. 

» 

Financial Resources : The objective will place ( a greater strain on'every- 
thing and everybody. 

Facu Ity : If this objective is met, the faculty ought to feel relatively 
well rewarded, and this might lead to a renewed commLtment to give a faiT Jj 
day's work for a fair reward. $ 

Students : The students would benefit only if budget increases in iaculty 
salaries did not come at the expense of very necessary non-faculty* expen- • 
di^ures such as the library and departmental equipment (e.g. ^laboratory 
supplies), as well as cultural programs (artists, lectures, etc.). „ a 

Physical Resources : This ob jec t ive. wi Pi have a negative impact on this 
sector in that if money, with budgets already shrinking because of inflation, 
is redirected into faculty salaries, physical resources will deteriorate. 

# 

Special Activities : This sector will' suffer negatively in that less and 
less money can be spent away from the university campus on other prugr.ims 
and courses. + ^ 

Research : An adequately compensated faculty will probably feel encouraged 

to pursue more research tfork, and a quality faculty wilj. undoubtedly want 

to pursue rese^ch as a part of the natural life of the university community. 
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Faculty V(A) : ASU wi 1 1 ~s trengthen and nurture the Faculty Assembly of the 
University of North Carolina as an effective means of providing meaningful 
and substantive faculty input to the President and his administration, to 
the Board of Governors, and to the State£ Legislature. * 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : An effective relationship between the UNC Generiil Admin- 
istration and f a strong Faculty Ass^nbly appears to serve the most positive 
ends of the development fcf the university. Care must be Exercised to' see 
that the ASU delegation Goes not become merely the messenger of the will of 
the few. 

Educational Program : The Faculty Assembly can provide a vehicle tor 
continuity and precaution with respect to overlapping programs. Care 
should be taken to ensure that each institution is given equal and fair 
treatment, with no preferential judgments. 



) 
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Financial Resources : An effective Faculty Assembly can act <£S<i force 
for equality of mone tary* dis tr ibu t ion within the UNC system. 

Faculty : Faculty interest in, and support for, the activities of the 
Faculty Assembly should increase as the effectiveness of the assembly 
grows, as communication between assembly delegates and general faculty 
members improves, and to the extent that the assembly is truly repre- 
sentative of the faculty at participating institutions. 

Students : The students at ASU and other universities in the North Carolina 
system will benefit from the efforts of the Faculty Assembly to ensure com- 
petent leadership in programs, financial resources, and competent faculty. 
The students will benefit only R> the degree that the Faculty Assembly is 
successful in its role. 



Physical Rei^gg^T Eq£h program in an institution can only progress'to 
the limitations of its physical facilities. Equitable distribution of 
resources, supported by the Faculty Assembly, will be helpful in assuring 
the continued growth of the various programs at ASU. 

Special Activities : Attention should be devoted to meeting continuing 
education needs of constituents geographically and programmatica 1 iy . 
An appropriate body, such as the Faculty Assembly, can aid in research 
as to needs and provisions for continuing education. 

Research : No direct impact. A valid response td community need must be 
encouraged through adequate research and expertise available within the 
ranks of higher education. The'public, legislators, and upper level 
administrative officials must be kept aware through the efforts of a 
body such as the Faculty Assembly. 
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Faculty V(B) : ASU will continue and encourage the, development of the F.uulty 
Senate as an* effect lue voice in the governance of 'ASU. 

Impact qpon institutional Rectors: 

Administration ; The administrative function will be enhanced by the 
ability of the faculty to govern itseLf and to keep the local administratis 
apprised of needs' ar is ing among the laculty. 

Educational Program : Benefits will accrue in the basic programs us a 
result of increased morale and a heightened sense of responsibility 
among individual faculty members. 

Financial Resources : No direct impact. The Faculty Senate should require 
only minor financial additions in the future. The.univers ity pays the 
members as faculty. Continued released time for/the chairperson and the 
provision of ,a secretary should continue. 

\ 

Faculty ; Members of the faculty at large will benefit most directly as a 
result of a* viable body of representatives cognizant of thei" needs as 
faculty members. * 

Students : Anything that directly affects the faculty indirectly affects 
the students of the institution. Students will profit to the extent that 
the faculty and institution benefit from the se 1 f -governance, made possible* 
by the Faculty Senate. 

Physical Resources : The Faculty Senate will place little drain on tin- 
resources of the institution as a result of its makeup. No spec in I 
provisions will be necessary for its effective continuance. 
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Spec ial Activities : Innovation and academic responsibility will continue 
to be'among the priorities of the Faculty Senate. /New ideas should be 
forthcoming from this group to enhance th*e growth and development of 
students, faculty, and community. 

Research : The faculty Senate can take the lead in encouraging and rewarding 
high-level research among the "faculty. 
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Faculty V(fr ): The Faculty Senate will revise and refine the structure of 
university committees. '. - v 

Impact upon institutional Sectors: 

■ * 
Administration : The accomplishment of this objective wiP have a positive' 
effect on the*administration ot ASy. Well-functioning committees will 
provide more clear-cut direction for the< university as a whble. 

Educational Program : Functioning committees will aid in overseeing the 
total program of the university. They will aid in giving guidance to 
cutting fat from the program and adding new and more diverse curricula. 

Financial Resources ; No impact, except as strong committees influence 

substantive changes in , allocation of resources. * 

• * 

Faculty : Faculty will benefit from a Faculty Senate that sees needs and 
necessary changes and uses university ccfcmittees to meet these heeds. 
They will also benefit from* an ffecti\^ and streamlined .committee structure 
which is not was of committee members' time. 

• *% 
Students : . Students would not be affected by the restructuring of the 
committee system so long as adequate student representation continued. 

Phys ical* Resources : Strong committees will tend to try to influence 
substantive changes >in how^ resources are used and what, additional 
resources are needed to do the job more adequately. Thii can be a 
positive ior^o on the ASU campus. 

Special Activities : No impact, either negative or positive, Ls foreseen 
in this sector. 

Research : Research should be expanded and improved in the future as a 
result of this objective as the Faculty Senate strengthens committees 
involved in all phases of university activities. 
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Faculty V(D) l There will be more interaction between the various university 
councils and the Faculty Senate and faculty in general. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Increased interaction between the administration and faculty 
will produce more trust among the faculty about major decisions affecting 
their professional and private lives. Without this interaction, distrust 
and seeming conflicts of interest may occur. 

Educational Program : Increased communication between faculty and admin- 
istration via university councils will all'ow a free flow of information 
related to academic programs. This should benefit the curriculum and 
help prevent academic stagnation. 

Financial Resources : Increased interaction may change the flow of monies 
throughout the total university. Some programs will be enhanced, others 
terminated or reduced to realistic dimensions. 

Facu lty : More interaction would increase the likelihood that the strongest 
faculty would serve on university councils. Care must be exercised to see 
that no particular faction assumes control. 

c 

Students : The fulfillment of this objective would increase the benefits 
to students in that self-governing and responsible faculty members should 
* also be responsible in their teaching. 

Physical Resources : The councils are bodies involved in requesting 
additional facilities for the ASU campus. Positive* benefits would 
accrue through more administration-faculty interaction and strung 
faculty representation in this area. 

Special Activities : Off-campus programs and courses would be jn^t Lively 
benefitted by responsible faculty input. 

Research : The councils must consider ways and means to support and en- 
courage research. Other things may tend to occupy their time. When 
programs are considered, researqfj should be an underlying consideration 
for their acceptance. Strong interaction between faculty and councils 
may benefit this sector. 
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Faculty V(E) : ASU will establish an elected committee of the faculty to 
advise the Chancellor regarding retrenchment issues. 

Impact upon Institutional Sect'ors; 

Administration ; This objective would place a heavy responsibility on 
the faculty who are ultimately affected, rather than making administrators 
the "heavies." Positive benefits for faculty and administration are 
foreseen from shared responsibility. 

Educational Program ; During retrenchment, some programs may suffer cut- 
back or termination. Faculty advice in this area would be valuable. 

Financial Resources : During retrenchment, distribution of financial 
resources would be a major consideration. Faculty input would be a 
useful element in the determination of adequate resource distribution. 

Faculty ; Some faculty members will suffer in a period of retrenchment, 
hopefully not as a result of increased participation by faculty. However, 
faculty participation should help to satisfy faculty concern for fairness 
in any retrenchment procedures or decisions. 

Students ; Students would be severely affected as a result of retrenchment. 
Programs and faculty might disappear. Hopefully, faculty would seek to 
^ protect interests of students.. 

Physical Resources ; Retrenchment may require reallocation of physical 
resources. This objective should aid in nondiscriminatory moves toward 
more effective use of these resources. 

Special Activities ; External programs and courses will suffer during 
a period of retrenchment.* 

Research ; Research will suffer during retrenchment:. Survival will be the 
rule of the day regardless of advisory committees' and administrative 
functions. 
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Institutional Sectpr: LIBRARY 



Library I s Library holdings will increase to keep pace with increased demands 
for additional resources and to meet ACRL standards; a minimum of 80 volumes 
per student (FTE) should be reached by 1990. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The administration would necessarily have to commit 
ittolf to the growth of the library and would have to be willing to 
help secure adequate funding. 

Educat iona 1 Program : A good educational program depends on the selection 
of* titles as well as the number of titles. A diversified controlled 
collection should have a positive impact on the educational program. 

Financial Resources : Without a commitment by the traditional sources 

of funding or some alternative funding, this objective would be difficult 

to reach. 

Faculty : Growth in the number of titles in the library should have a 
positive impact on faculty use. However, the importance of the quality 
and appropriateness of the selections must not be forgotten. 

Students : Here again, growth in the number of titles in the library 

should have a positive impact on student use. However, the importance 

of the quality and appropriateness of the selections must not be forgotten. 

Physical Resources : The full achievement of this objective would ultimately 
necessitate the enlargement of all areas of the library building. 

Special Activities : The continued growth and diversification of the 
library as a whole should enhance library use by off-campus and field- 
based activities. 

Research : No librar^ will ever have all the resources needed for all 
research projects. Through interlibrary loan, consortia, ERIC, DIALOG, 
etc., library limitations can be reduced in severity. 

Comment: This objective should be radically revised since, ^as it stands, 
it is unrealistic, even if desirable. In the first place, if we assume a 
student body of 10,000 in 1990, we are talking in terms of 800,000 volumes, 
more than double the present holdings. If we are talking about 20,000 
students by 1990, the objective is all the more fantastic. Financial 
resources and particularly -physical space would make such an increase in 
holdings unrealistic. 
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Library 11 : To ensure adequate funding for the purchase of library materials 
by increasing the yearly budget to* reflect the annual inflation rate, by 
providing additional funding to support new programs approved during the 
preceding year, by seeking alternative means of funding to supplement tradi- 
tional funding, and by establishing a separate budget item for aUdto-visual/ 
media materials* 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The administration would necessarily have to commit itself 
to the growth of the library and would have to be willing to help develop 
funding* 

Educational Rrogram : With only an annual inflation rate increase, Che 
library could no more than maintain the status quo. If additional alloca- 
tions or sources of funding could be secured, the impact on the educational 
programs would be beneficial* 

»* 

Financial Resources : Unless additional or alternative methods oL funding 
are obtained to supplement the budget base, Library II will not support 
the positive aspects of Library I (to increase the library holdings to 80 
volumes per student), particularly if there is a significant increase in 
student enrollment. 

Faculty : The continued growth of the library would have a positive effect 
on the faculty, and the realization of this objective is essential to 
realization of this growth. 

Students : The impacr'on^t^ students would be similar to the impact on 
the faculty. 

Physical Resources : The Pj^l achievement of this objective would ultimately 
necessitate the en largement"of all areas of the library building. 

Special Activities : The continued growth and diversification of the 
library as a whole should enhance library useby oft-campus, and field- 
based activities. * 

Research : The progressive enhancement of the library collections can only 
have a positive effect on research. More resources will encourage more 
research activity. 

Comment: This objective would, maintain the status quo: (a) this objective 
will not support the positive aspect of Library I. It deals with cost inflation, 
but not with potential growth in the number of students enrolled. There is no 
provision in this objective to achieve the 80 volumes per student; (b) in appro- 
ving new programs this objective should be considered and should be supported 
by policy; (c) there is no assurance that alternative means of funding can be 
secured.- Mgny times this type of funding, is a one-shot deal; (d) since the 
audiovisual/media materials are now a part of the library, establishing a 
separate budget item is questionable. Now that it is integrated with the 
library, why should it need a separate budget? 
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* Furthermore, the members of the Stage Eleven Library Committee have noted an 
evident discrepancy between the Apparent meaning of one part of Library 11 
and the meaning given to this part in the extended interpretation provided 
by the Stage Ten report. 

The relevant section of Library II is underlined in the following quotation: 
"To ensure adequate funding for the purchase of library materials by... 
providing additional funding to support new programs approved during the 
preceding year . . . . M This would appear on th« surface to imply that the 
successful achievement oftfthis objective wpuld be the successful location 
of funds for new programs already approved. But this does not appear to 
be the cade in the Stage Ten interpretation. 

This interpretation provides instead a progression that starts with the 
proposition that, "The Academtts* Pol icies and Procedures Committee considers 
and approves the proposal. •• that no new programs can be established unless 
adequate library funds can be provided for purchase of necessary library 
materials." This scenario goes on to provide for an identical recommendation 
from the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and final approval by the 
Chancellor,. This leaves us with 1982 as the Year of Achievement, and the 
following definition of Evidence of Achievement: "No new programs are 
established without adequate funds for the purchase of library materials 
of both retrospective and future nature. n v W 

Ic seems clear to the members of the Stage Eleven Library Committee that 
this interpretation goes far beyond the intent of the wording of the 
objective itself, i.e. to "support new programs approved during the 
preceding year." It might even be read to offer the library administra- 
tion a kind of jfrior veto power over university program development, 
something no ont among the Stage Eleven group wished to support. The 
Stage Eleven Library Committee wishes, therefore, to call attention to 
tjus discrepancy between the wording of Library II and the Stage Ten 
interpretation of its implementation and to stress that it is only to 
the limited sense of the original wording of Library II that the committee 
gives, its assent and directs its response. 
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Library III : The library staff, in cooperation with the Learning Resources 
Committee, will develop an overall collection philosophy as the basis for a 
more systematic allocation of library resources among competing instructional, 
research, and extracurricular program needs. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: J| 

Administration : No special itnpact on the administration of ASU is apparent 
*s^ the result of the adoption of Library III, unless, of course, the achieve- 
ment of the objective will require additional staffing and line funding. 

Educational Program : The general objective of understanding library needs 
and being able to build a balanced collection and to respond more ^coherent ly 
to new and revised program needs' should have a positive effect on most 
educational programs* 



J 



Financial Resources : .To the extent that this objective would allow more 
informed decisions on future allocation needs, it should have the effect 
of making for more efficient use of available funds and more substantial 
justification for future needs. ^ 

Faculty : A movement towards centralized planning and the concept of a 
balanced collection should have a positive effect on faculty teaching in 
undergraduate cqy**€s. It would seem possible, though, that in a time 
of diminishing^financial support the building of specialized collections 
for special area courses (undergraduate and graduate) would suffer, as 
would tH# building of special collections for individual faculty research 
activities. 

Students : The realization of this objective should aid the student body 
generally, with the exception of those in very specialized courses, and 
programs. 

Physical Resources : There should be no foreseeable effect on thftibrary's 
physical resources, except inasmuch as policy decisions impact on proportional 
space 'allocations (e.g., audio-visual as opposed to print, etc.). 

Special Activities : The effect of this objective on special activities 
is difficult to determine. It will depend on how careful the new planning 
group's are to include special programs in the general effort. 

7 

Research : Research efforts associated with strong, broadly based programs 
could well be benefitted by this objective. It is not clear that very 
personal or specialized projects by individual researchers would fare 
as well. 
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Library IV : Professional staff with expertise in the areas, of sun^ftt 
specialization, systems design, foreign languages, and information retrieval 
will be added to library personnel to improve information services. Clerical 
staff with -library technical skills will be increased to provide support 
services for thrf professional staff at a ratio of three to one. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : .Beyond support from the administration in the funding of 
the new professional and clerical positions, there would, seem to be no 
impact on the administration. 

Educational Program: The realization of this objective shoulcThave a positive 
effect on the building of collections in the strength areas of the new pro- 
fessional staff. There would also se«m to be the possibility of muted strife 
with faculty members over program needs and direction and steps should be 
taken to minimize this. 

Financial Resources : This objective would require a significant commitment 
( of funds and would have to be measured against competing needs in the univer- 
\. sity as a whole. ^ * „ 

Faculty : Any improvement in library efficiency and service should have a 
generally beneficent effect on faculty use oi the library in teaching and 
research. This, of course, is presupposing the absence of faculty/staff 
conflict over priorities. 

Students : ' Again, any improvement in librapy efficiency and service should 
have a beneficent effect on student services in the library , particularly 
in the areas of collection balance, library hours, and quicker processing 
of new books and periodicals. 

Physical Resources : New staff woulff require proper office «pace, but there 
would not appear to be any further impact on the library's physical resources. 

Special Activities : This objective should allow special programs to benefit 
from general upgrading of library services, as well ? as from the relevant 
strengths of the new professional staff. 

Research : As above, research should also benefit from greater library 
efficiency and individual researchers from the added expertise of the 
new professional staff, whenever this expertise is relevant. 

♦ * 
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Library V ; The library administration will be consulted by departmental ^ 

curriculum committees concerning resources, present^ and potential, needed 

for support of new and expanded programs, and the library will be represented 

on all academic policy committees that affect or are affected by the library. 
* 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : There would be no direct impact upon the administration. 
It would, however, require the support of the administration in seeing that 
this objective is carried out. 

Educational Program : A closer Mne of communication between the library 
and disciplines throughout the university would be established. Departments 
wishing to implement n<ew programs and review existing programs would be 
given a realistic view of the library requirements and capabilities. 

Financial Resources : None 

Faculty : Library faculty would have a greater input in the detailed 
development of new and expanded .programs arid in reviewing existing 
programs* * ' 

Students : No direct effect. Librarians would, however, be b £ etter equipped 
and more familiar with the^aterials ^in individual disciplines. 

Physical Resources : * None 

Special Activities ; See answer to Educational Program. 

. s 

Research : The library faculty serving on curriculum committees would be 
able to direct faculty and student*-*4olng research to specific areas which 
may be of assistance to them. / 
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Library VI : To provide better and more cost effective use of the library ! s 
resources, computer technology will be utilized in the development and 
implementation of a total library system consisting of Acquisitions, 
Cataloging, Serials, and Circulation Control* 

v 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors; 
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Administration ; The university administration must support this endeavor 
financially* Also, there must be full cooperation from the Computer 
Center* 

3 

Educational Program s Faculty and students would have quicker and easier 
access to the libri^y's holdings and possibly to those, of other libraries* 

Financial Resources : Additional financial resources would be required, 
especially in terms of capital outlay, computer time, etc. 

Faculty : Faculty would have easi'er access to the materials in the 
library with terminals provided in various locations on campus* 

Students ; Students, like faculty ,, would have easier access to the 
materials in the iibrary; 



Physical Resources : None at this time* However, if this objective 
M to be 
^ovided* 



M to be implemented by 1990, physical resources will have to be 



Special Activities : Accessibility to off-campus sites would have the 
capability of the same instant access to library holdings* 

Research : The computer system on campus can eventually be 1 connected with 
the total University of North Carolina system and perhaps eventually 
with a national library computer system (bibliographic data base)* 
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Library VII : In order to determine how best to use its resources, the Library 
will conduct ongoing studies, including cost efficiency studies. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The general administration of ASU would be made aware of 
problem areas and needs of the library as a consequence of adopting ^Ms 
objective. There should be a direct impact upon the library administration 
since these studies would pinpoint where changes are needed and how to 
utilize resources and personnel better. 
• 

Educational Program : These studies should outline areas of deficiencies in 
library holdings and problems in accessing present holdings, thus making it 
easier to correct or solve these problems. There is also the possibility 
that it would allow more time for library personnel to work with each college 
in the continuing development or expansion of academic programs. m 

^ Financial Resources : These studies would require additional financing, 
especially with regard to hiring outside consultants. Even though library 
costs continue to rise, the use of these efficiency studies, if implemented, 
should tend *» eontrol the increase, in library costs to some extent. The 
question here is whether the costs of ongoing studies and consultants out- 
weigh the benefits. 

Faculty : There should be an impact upon faculty in that the process of ordering 
books and periodicals and getting them on the shelves should be speeded up. 
Also, when areas of weakness in library holdings and operational procedures 
of the library as a whole are found and corrected, the faculty's ability to 
either assign research projects or do research themselves should be enhanced. 

Students : Students should be benefitted much the same as the faculty. If 
there are more materials available which are organized in the most effective 
and efficient manner allowable, the students should have quicker access to 
an expanded and enriched field of educational and research materials. 

Physical Resources : At the present time, there s.hould be no impact upon the 
physical resources of the library. Contingent upon the growth of the univer- 
sity, there could be an impact upon the physical resources of the library 
in the future. 

Speciafr Activities : Since other educators and organizations in the area may 
utilize services provided by the library, any improvement that could be made 
in library holdings, improved personnel services, and better operational 
procedures should have a positive impact. Without these ongoing studies, it 
is extremely difficult to determine and keep updated as to what the present 
and future needs are. 

Research : Studies need to be made continually in order to determine the 
* areas of greatest need for research materials so as to ensure that the 

researcher has adequate materials available or has the capability of 
quickly having access to these materials. To do excellent research there 
must be an extensive supply or access to the greatest amount possible of 
up-to-date, quality research material. 
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Library VIII ; The library will participate ih on-line information retrieval 
networks and resource-sharing networks of a state, regional, or national 
organisational structure, such as the Center fdr Research Libraries and the 
National Periodicals Center System* 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors:/ 

Administratio n; There should be k positive impact upon the library admin- 
istration since these retrieval /nd resource-sharing networks should provi, 
an extensive amount, of additional educational and research materials not 
presently available and possibly not availabW at all because of the sig- 
nificant cost involved. There would be an impact upon the general admin- 
istration also in view of budgeting resources to cover the cost of these 
services • 

* * 

Educational Program ; Participation in these systems should have^ a positive ^ 
impact upon the educational process, since it would greatly expand the re- 
sources available* Those who utilize these services would also be benefitted 
because of the reduction in time necessary to obtain information when the 
library has these resource-sharing and retrieval networks available. 

Financial Resources : There could be a considerable increase in funding 
necessary for items such as hook-up or connection fees, specialized equip- 
ment, additional personnel and/or employee training funds, and membership 
fees. These costs cou Id b£ more than offset, however, if extensive use 
was .made of the various networks or systems a^ an alternative to the direct 
purchase of materials provided by these systems. 

Faculty ; There should be a positive impact upon the faculty in that they 
would have considerably more resource material ayaULjple* These materials 
should be available much faster than with the traditional methods. This 
should enable the faculty to be more effective in their research efforts. 

Students ; The impact upon students should coordinate with that of the * 
faculty* They would have access to expanded material and much faster than 
in traditional methods. If students were, charged a fee for the use ot these, 
services, they might initially view it negatively. However, when considering 
the cost of obtaining the expanded materials available in other ways, any 
negative views should be eliminated. % 

Physical, Resources ; There would be no immediate impact because of the recent 
library addition. However, as the library and the university continue to 
grow,' physical space could become a factor. 

Special Activities ; An even greater service could be provided to other 
educators, organizations, and the business community by these informational 
networks . 

* « 

^ Research ; There should definitely be a positive impact upon research* The 
greater data base and the faster retrieval' of information should provide 
the climate for expanded, quality research* 
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Library IX ; The library will provide ^mprovec} access^ to its microform and 
government document collections through comprehensive indexing of those 
collections in the main card catalog, Increased staff assistance to users, 
an Increase in the number of microform reading machines, and more efficient 
repair and maintenance of microform equipment. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: £ 

Administration : No. impact. 

7 

Educational Program : Attainment of this objective will make possible 
increased usage of the microform and goyernment document collections by 
students and faculty, allowing more in-depth scholarship and an expanded 
curriculum* 

Financial Resources : The attainment and maintenance of this objective will 
require substantial funding. Areas of cost to be considered include: 
salaries of additional staff who will undertake and maintain the indexing 
of the microform and government document collections in the main card 
catalog; purchasing of new microform machines; housing of the new machinery; 
and continuing maintenance contracts for repair and upkeep. 

, Faculty : Greater utilization of the microform and government document 
collections by the faculty With regard to both their instructional and 
research activities will be a fesult of reaching this goal. 

Students : Attainment of this objective will allow students to engage in < 
more in-depth and accurate research in less time than with present methods. 
Better research will be a result, since students will spend mdre time 
evaluating infprmation and less time searching for it. % 

Physical Resources : The inclusion of this information in the main, card 
catalog and the acquisition of additional .equipment will necessitate careful 
consideration of the increasing space requirements and/or the rearrangement 
of present^iacilities. 

Special Act/lvlties : The improved access to the microform and government 
document collect ion will allow Belk Library to become a better regional 
resource for both government officials and citizens of the surrounding areas. 
The impact of central cataloging and improved access to the equipment will 
be especially significant to the nontraditional student sector or those 
students with special needs* 

Research : Improved access* to the microform and government document 
collections vf&l provide an incentive for an incro.ase in on-campus research. 

Comment: Less than 507. of the total microforms collection is completely cataloged 
and entered in the main card catalog. The catalog card for microform material 
directs the user to the microform area and gives information on which microform 
collection it is a part of and it;s location within that specific collection (this 
will vary with each collection). The majority of .the microform collection, though 
not cataloged, is indexed through a variety of bibliographies, indexes, and com- 
puter printouts located in the Reference Department. Onci in the microform area, 
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the user must use locator cards to find the collection' he/she needs and then 
proceed to that collection to find out how it is arranged. The fact that the 
user must gather location information from at least two sources increases the 
need for a person to be on duty Vt all tiroes to assist users in locating 
materials. In addition, help is often needed^tfi operating the equipment, 
especially reader-printers. 

The cataloging of microforms is handled through Technical Services. The 
volume of jmaterial and some a4ditional efforts required to catalog a microform, 
make this/ an added load to personnel of that»rea. 

**^method used now to locate government documents is not satisfactory j 
None of the documents ^are indexed in the ma,W card catalog and to locate k 
document a person' must look it up in a catalog that lists every government 
document printed in a particular month. However, we may not have> the document 
in our library; therefore, it is a hit or miss situation. An important factor 
to be» considered in including the government, docunjOTt collection in the main 
card catalog is the^number of documents our ! libriry has -- approximately 100,000. 
If the OCLGtfsystera is to be used to catalog Ihis material at an estimated cost 
of $1.36 ^per entry, the cost of fulfilling today's needs would be extremely 
'expensive, not to mention the documents that yould be added by 1985. .It is 
doubt£ui that the state would allocate over $136,000.00 just for cataloging 

government documents. # . 

i ' * 

An alternative to the indexing of government documents in the main card catalog 
would be an in-house cataloging system to be located in the government documents 
area. This System could be based on a KWIC Index (Key Word Index}/ which would 
list all government documents in our library tha^ have a commas-^ord in their 
titles. This system could be implemented using the university's computer system 
at perhaps a lesser cost in the long run than including all government documents 
♦in the main card catalog. Once the computer program was established, it is 
conceivable that one staff person could feed the information into the computer 
and let the system do the cataloging. An extensive comparison of the cost of 
implementation and maintenance of this system with the cost of implementation 
and maintenance of indexing in the main card catalog would have to be made. 

The indexing of government documents would posej a problem with our present 
physical resources if this objective is fulfilled. Present card catalog space 
is enough to accommodate added hard copies for jthe next five years. However, 
if we are to strive for 80 volumes per student^ as has been proposed, and add 
over 100,000 government documents and the remaining microform entries to the 
main card catalog, we would $need many more cabinets and perhaps a larger area 
in which to place them. In addition to these space requirements, any sizable 
addition in the number of microform readers will require additional carrels, 
electrical work, and physical rearrangement of the area. 
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^Library X : The library will seek ,to become the major repository Cor primary 
manuscript data on the Southern Appalachian region. i 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: V 

Administration ; The fulfillment of this objective will have no significant 
effect on the university's administration except fo* the responsibility of - ^ 
managing the necessary additional personnel and facilities. 

Educational Program : The attainment of this objective can have V signi-, . 
• ficant and positive impact on the university's educational program, 

particularly the Appalachian Studies program, through improved access to 
original source materials* s 

j Financial Resources : The achievement of this objective will required 
substantial financial cbmmitraent for the purchase. of primary manuscripts, 
the salary of & curator of manuscripts , ^nd the staff for cataloging, 
Maintaining, and providing access to the manuscript collections. 

Faculty : The attainment of this objective will prpvide the faculty with 
improved access to primary source materials. In addition, the university's 
increasing stature, which will result from oblictive attainment, will 
attract very hi(gh quality prospective f acuity members. 

Students : Student research and educatioh*4 activities -will* pe enhanced 
by improved access to primary source material. In addition, a major 
collection of manuscript data will be a positive factor in. recruiting 
students. 

Physical Resources : Much consideration roust be given to the physical 
housing of a large manuscript collection. Owing to the probable delicate 
condition of many of the manuscripts, special facilities will be required 
to preserve and protect them. Special consideration should also be'given 
to the probable ^fage of this material by scholars and others from outside 
the university. 

Special Activities : The attainment of this objective can enhance continuing 
education opportunities &he university serving as a resource), can serve 
as an attractive feature in attracting adult learners interested in the 
Appalachian'region, »and can further the university's efforts to become 
a regiona 1 resource center. 

Research : The attainment) of this objective will allow ASU to become an N 
important site for research related to .the Appalachian region. For both' 
^SU personnel and students and individuals from outside the university^/ 
a major collection of manuscript data on the Appalachian region wiUHfe 
a prime resource in primary source investigation. 
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Library XI ; The library's organizational structure and procedures will be 
designed so as to facilitate cooperative participation by library administrators, 
laculty, staff, and the Learning Rftiources Committee i. management decisions 
that affect rhe library. 

Impact upon institutional Sectors: 

Administration ; There will be little or no effect on the university admin- 
istration. The administration would De expected, as it always has in the 
past, to support the intent of the objective and its effect on the library. 
The Learning Resources Committee, made up of faculty and others, has a direct 
effect in recommending changes which might occur in the library or Learning 
Resources Division* 

Educational Program : The organizational structure and educational programs 
will be affected because the Library and the faculty are partners. Library 
programs such as the library liaison program and the allocation of money to 
the academic departments indicate library support for the education programs. 
This objective further emphasizes the need for cooperation between the faculty 
and the library administration in decisions that will directly affect the 
educat iona 1 program. 

Financial Resources : Fulfillment of the objective has no direct implications 
for financial resources. 

Faculty : The library faculty are directly concerned with this objective. 
The library faculty have been instrumental in discussing the building plans, 
have worked with the Learning Resources Committee, and have helped to for- 
mulate procedures which facilitate cooperative participation with the 
university faculty as a whole in making decisions about library policy. 
This objective further emphasizes the significance of faculty input into 
library decisions. 

Students : Students would not be affected by this statement in any direct 
way. They may be indirect beneficiaries of the library's organizational 
structure and procedures and the cooperative participation of all levels 
of employees in the library. The Student Government Association has had 
an input into recommendations developed by the Learning Resources Committee. 
In addition, students are on internal committees within the library, such 
as the Library Council and the Learning Resources Commiteee. 

Physical Resources : The objective does not directly affect the need for 
additional physical resources. There is an indirect implication concerning 
rhe library's organizational structure which could involve the reallocation 
of physical resources. ■ * 

Specia 1 Activities : No impact . 

Research : The objective does not address itself to research directly. The 
only indirect eff.ect would be the supportive role of the library in research , 
efforts of the faculty and the effect of the library's organization and 
procedures on this role. 
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Library XII : Procedures for library support of off-campus classes will be 
developed in several areas: funding to support needed resources as a separate 
budgetary item; modification of circulation policies to facilitates*^ -campus 
use of library materials; and necessary support (personnel and professional 
expertise) by Audio-Visual Services in providing for the development of in- 
structional programs and telecommunications* 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The objective would require the university administration 
to support the library in its development of procedures to help conduct 
research and develop policies to meet the needs of off-campus classes. 
Telecommunications is a direct responsibility of the university administra- 
tion. 

r Educational Program : A major effect will be felt by the telecommunications 
effort, because materials will be delivered electronically into the class- 
rooms. The library will be able to transmit directly via microwayes to 
the various points where off-campus classes are taught without sending the 
actual materials. Two-way audio capabilities w^ll be possibtlr, thus enabling 
the faculty to conduct classes from campus to off-campus sites. 

Financial Resources : The statement mentions funding to support needed 
resources as a separate budgetary item and necessary support (personnel 
and professional expertise) which would involve some type of financial 
support . 

Faculty : The statement commits the personnel and professional expertise 
of Audio-Visual Services in providing for the development of instructional 
programs. Faculty involved in off-campus instruction would benefit from 
the improved instructional support for their courses. 

* 

Students : Those students wishing to participate in off-campus classes 
would be directly affected by the statement and would be the direct 
beneficiaries of the realization of the objective. 

Physical Resources : Necessary resources are direct ly mentioned in the 
objective and would need to be provided for as a budgetary item as mentioned 
in the statement. Physical resources would be needed both on and off-campus 
to support this objective, such as TV-type equipment and TV receivers. 

Special Activities : The impact on off-campus classes would be far-reaching. 

Research : It is difficult at this time to foresee the impact of this 
objective on research. , 
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Institutional Sector: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 

Student Development Services 1 : The Student Affairs area of the university 
will be structured so as to offer most efficiently a wide 'range of high quality 
student services in order to enhance the total development of students as in- 
dividuals and as group members. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Achievement of this objective will require the cooperation 
of other administrative areas if offices such as Placement and Intramurals 
are to be placed in the Student Affairs area. 

Educational Program : No direct impact. However, should Student Affairs 
initiate efforts to define more carefully the educational needs of non- 
traditional students, this might have an impact upon the nature of the 
curriculum. 

Financial Resources : Unless and until "formula funding 11 is achieved for 
Student Affairs, this area will have to compete with all other segments of 
the university for scarce funds. Should enrollments decline, even the amount 
available from student fees would decline. ^ 

Faculty ; There might be faculty resistance to becoming involved in student 
development activities as advisors or as participants in Student Affairs 
programming. Many faculty members complain already that they are over- 
burdened with non-teaching and extra-departmental duties. Furthermore, 
they might feel that such participation would not be given adequate recog- 
nition in promotion and tenure decisions. 

Students : Students should benefit from the proposed changes. However, 
unless they are involved in formulation of Student Affairs programs and 
services, some students may find Student Affairs irrelevant to their lives. 

Physical Resources : This objective .contains no plans for'physical facilities, 
therefore no direct impact is foreseen. However, competition among all sectors 
of the university for funds might have a negative impact upon physical resources. 

Special Activities : Student Affairs will be concerned with the developmental 
n^eds of all students, including married students, nontraditional students, 
and extension students. Attention to the needs of extension students ' would 
require closer cooperation with Continuing Education. 

Research : No direct impact upon research activities. However, Student 
Affairs may have to engage in research to define more prectsely the student 
development needs of a student body which in the future may be different 
in terms of motivation, age, and background and may have to generate data 
to justify new and established programs. 
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Student Development Services II : ASU will seek to improve its, program for 
student academic advisement and career counseling. 



Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Achievement o£ this objective will require close cooperation 
among several offices (Psychological Services, Placement, General College, 
academic departments, and Computer Center) and possibly entails administrative 
reorganization • 

Educational PrpRram : The M Life and Career Planning 1 ' course will continue to 
be an important part .of the curriculum, especially for undecided majors- 
Some individual departments may decide to offer more specialized courses 
designed to help majors explore career possibilities-. However, there would 
be resistance to any move to alter the liberal arts emphasis of the general 
education program or co reduce the number of hours required in general 
education to allow for a greater career emphasis. Use of more part-time 
personnel and teaching assistants might impact educational program 
negatively. 

Financial Resources : Released time for faculty members involved in advise- 
ment and counseling would necessitate the hiring of more teaching assistants 
and part-time personnel. Additional money wopld haye to be made available 
to fund special seminars, workshops, and programs related to career counseling 
and advisement at departmental levels. Additional financing would also be 
required to expand and improve the services provided by, the Psychological 
Services Center, the General College, and the Placement Office and to allow 
for full utilization of the Computer Center. 

Faculty : If faculty members are to be more directly involved in the advising 
and placement process, better informed about job possibilities, more sensi- 
tive to occupational needs of their students, and involved in such efforts 
as securing scholarships for outstanding graduates, locating internships for 
majors, establishing contacts with prospective employers, etc., they will 
require special training and released time in the form of course load 
reductions . 

Students : In order to benefit from improved academic advisement and career 
counseling, students would have to assume more personal responsibility for 
these ne^ds. For example, they would have to meet more regularly with 
academic advisors, take part in special programs and workshops devoted to 
career counseling, make more effective use of services offered by General 
College, Placement, and Psychological Services. 

Physical Resources : . As the need for more frequent consultation between 
students and advisors becomes evident, individual departments might wish 
to designate a particular office or classroom as the "departmental counseling, 
center, 1 ' where a faculty advisor could hold regular office hours and where 
materials describing career opportunities for the major might bfevuol looted- 
and displayed. ♦ w \ 

Specia'l Activities : Continuing Education might ask, or be asked, toM inves- 
tigate how the benefits of improved advising could be extended to off-campus * 
students. * ' 
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Research : No direct impact upon research. However, those involved in the 
advising/counselihg effort might conduct research, such as: (i) data compiled* 
from questionnaires returned by ASU graduates to their major departments 
(e«g«, a specific job description, employee's major and minor, a statement 
explaining employee's attitude toward the job); (2) data cumpiied from published 
research into current job market trends, including information on availability 
of jobs at the regional and national levels, the type of preparation generaUy 
required, salaries,etc. 

Student Development Services III : The Psychological Services Center wiLl be 
adequately funded, housed, and staffed to meet the counseling needs of .students 
and to provide testing service to the university community. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 4 

Administration : The impact upon administration will be felt in the form of 
a demand for more personnel to implement programs. The increased scope of 
programming will also call for more administrative time. Both personnel and 
programs require more paperwork. 

Educa t iona 1 Program : Students under emotional and social stress have diffi- 
culty concentrating and otherwise performing academic functions. An expanded 
prevention/outreach program would upgrade? ^educational functioning. The same 
applies to faculty and staff, if they are included in expanded services. 
Treatment also makes it possible for a student to remain in school. 

Financial Resources : Stress here. There are now five and a half full-time 
staff members in Psychological Services. To meet the guideline would require 

•more_than__t§n._ „_. % 

Faculty : Better psychological services make the faculty's job much easier. 
If faculty are included in a revised statement of the objective, they will 
benefit directly. 

Students : Direct benefits in education, preventive information, and more 
adequate treatment facilities as well as greater availability through 
outreach and crisis intervention. 

Physical Resources : The new building for student support services will 
provide ample space. 

Special Activities : No direct impact upon Continuing Education and regional 
services. However, special activities that might be undertaken in conjunction 
with this objective might include new programs for handicapped and other 
special students, outreach programs, and specialized workshops. 

Research : There is no research modality mentioned. This is too bad, 
perhaps, but certainly research is a low priority 4or Psychological Services 
staff*"ai)d must remain so. The only research feasible is follow-up studies 
after treatment . 
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Student Development Services IV : Student Affairs will continue to administer 
a program of extra-class and co-curricular activities which enhances and illus- 
trates the knowledge gained in the formal classroom, broadens cultural horizons, 
and creates international understanding and intercultural sensitivity. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : * Supervision of in terji^pxograms will place an increased 
amount of responsibility on administrative personnel and r require greater 
time for supervision of students. Student Affairs staff will work more 
closely with academic departments and faculty. 



Educational Program : Educational programs and curr icuUTVi 1 1 have to be 
designed to accommodate internship activities and provideyappropr iate 
academic credits for students participating in such ^nHeavors. 



Financial Resources : Since student interns will provide meaningful serviLes 
*t;o the institution and will be sacrificing the opportunity for outside em- 
ployment during the internship period, consideration ought to be given to 
reimbursing them for their services. Faculty and staff increases to handle 
expanded cultural, co-curricular, and internship programs, as well as more 
foreign sti^ents, will be financially costly. 

Faculty : Faculty will be required to work more closely with the numerous 
campus activities providing internship/experiential learning opportunities. 
Formal systems will have to be designed for faculty to {interface with 
Student Affairs personnel. An extensive faculty development program x 
focused on the theory and principles of Experiential learning may be 
necessary. Faculty may expect incent ives^to participate — e.g., released 
time, consideration in promotion and tenure decisions, etc. 

Students : Students will benelit because they combine theory and practice, 
they find the opportunity to test their abilities and to survey their 
interests and hence become more productively employed. 

Physical Resources : A new student services building nearly completed, 
along with the existing facilities in Workman Hall, -will alleviate the 
congestion and bring student programs to the hub of the campus. 

Special Activities : Internships will provide regional opportunities for 
interns. Conversely, v they will provide the region with an increasing number 
of educated individuals to assist with regional problem solving. 

Research : Experiential learning programs provide an increased number of 
students both capable and willing 'to conduct meaningful applied research 
in the A'SU service region to the benefit of hemseives, the faculty with 
whom they work, and the region. 
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Student Development Services V :. Appalachian State University will strengthen 
its structure for involving students in institutional government. ¥ 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Even if this objective is realized to the maximum extent, 
it is JLikely that the administration will increasingly be vulnerable to 
the charge of tokenism with reference to involving students in the decision- 
making process of the university. To counter this charge, and to move 
forward toward the ideal of real student involvement, the degree to which 
'student participation is to be encouraged should be spelled out in detail. 

Educational Program : Student participation in decisions which affect their 
lives thould certainly be viewed as educational. The instructional goals 
of the university should therefore be viewed as enhanced by realization 
of this objective. ^ 

Financial Resources : Increased student involvement in institutional 
government is unlikely to have much impact on financial resources at ASU v 
unless student involvement reaches the point where students have genuine 
power in decisions concerning fund allocations. 

Faculty : Faculty might respond negatively to students being given more 
say in areas considered to be related exclusively to instruction. 

Students : Students c*ti only benefit from expanded involvement in university 
affairs. However, with the current structure for involving students in 
institutional government, SGA exercises total control over recommending 
students for university-wide committee assignments. Although it cannot 
be said truthfully that this process restricts participation on committees 
^to students either in or very close to the affairs of SGA, it is neverthe- 
less a ^lbd criticism of the structure to say that other avenues to 
committee service should be made available. 

Physical Resources : Realization of this objective is unlikely to have much 
impact on physical resources. However, if students are given more power in 
institutional government, they might exercise greater influence over capital 
improvements projects and priorities. 
* 

Special Activities : No impact is seen in this sector unless students in 
extension programs are given more voice in the timing, costs, etc. of 
these programs. 

Research : This objective is unlikely to have much impact on research 
activities. However, the administration might undertake a survey of methods 
other thah Student government , for channeling students into university 
government. 
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Student Development Services VI : Student Affairs will involve sdlidents in 
carrying out an effective judiciary system for the student body. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Decentralization will create increased administrat ive 
responsibility for guidance and supervision, training and paperwork as 
the various courts are developed and coordinated. 

Educational' Program : SvStching roles of public defender and prosecutor is 
educationally sound. There will be some educational effect in that more 
students will be included in the process. Speeding up judicial procedures 
should get students back into the educational process, relieved of anxiety, 
sooner. > 

"financial Resources : No great strain, though the increase in training and 
paperwork will add some expense. If courtroom space is needed, income from 
dorm rooms would be lost. 

Faculty : As some would probably be involved in training, there would be 
, some increased demand on faculty time with little incentive. 

Students : Speedier trials would have a salutary effect on students. 
Involvement in the process would also be beneficial. Decentralization 
would benefit those students now laboring under a heavy case load. 

Physical— Resources : At some point, courtroom space might have to be set 
asixie in the dorms, but, for now, there seems to be no space problem. 



Special Activities i^^fy. impact upon this sector* 



Research : No impact upon research activities. However, research should be 
done to determine student satisfaction with the new system and, perhaps, 
3 check to see if speedier trials and wider student involvement reduces the 
number of offenses and the recidivism rate. 
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Student Development Services VII : ASU will strive to maintain its policy of 
making aid available to academically and/or financially deserving students. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Additional staff for the Financial Aid Office and additional 
paperwork will be required. The Financial Aid Office will devjfte more time 
to responding to increased student need for financial aid and counseling. 

Educational Program : No direct impact foreseen. However, students provided 
with better financial aid and counseling maj perform better in class. An 
expanded scholarship program should bring more academically talented 
students to the university. 
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[Financial Resou?~ces : Inflation will have a negative impact on amount of 
money available for financial aid and personnel. " 

Facu It? : A faculty better informed about financial aid onportunities will 
be better prepared to advise students. Some might be wilTing to assist 
Financial Aid Office and ASU Foundation in developing new sources of 
scholarship money if directed towards students in their departments. 

1. 

Students : With sufficient financial aid, some students would noi be obliged 
to work and sh'ould derive more benefit from their academic work. The 
addition of financial counseling should benefit all. students willing to 
avail themselves of this service: 

Physical Resources : No direct! impact is foreseen. 

Special Activities : No direct impact, unless these services are extended 
to non-resident students. 

Research : No direct impact on research activities. However, research into 

the changing rreeds of students and into the sources of scholarship and other 
aid should be increased* 
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Student Development Services VIII : University housing facilities will be operated 
more efficiently and in a manner which enhances and contributes to the learning 
program and to the general development of the student. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 
V 

Administration : Implementation of this objective will require the 
cooperation of Business Affairs and Student Affairs in the projected 
reorganization. Further staff will also be require^. 

Educational Program : Housing facilities that provide for the enhancement 
of the learning program and gep«ral development of the student will 
definitely have a positive impact on the educational program. 

Financial Resources : The new personnel required for achievement of this 
objective will place further demands on Che budget- The financial resources 
of the university will also have to be channeled into the conservation of t 
energy and efficient energy use in the residence halls, as well as into 
the environmental improvement program for residence halls. . 

Faculty : If housing facilities encourage learning and student development, 
faculty benefits will be seen in the form of better prepared, more informed 
students. 

Students : Housing facilities that operated efficiently and allow for an 
atmosphere conducive to student learning and development will be beneficial 
to students, 

Physical Resources : Housing facilities that are energy efficient and supply 
students with environments conducive to study will require improvements in 
existing buildings, such as provision of specific study areas and sound- 
proofing bedroom areas,. The cooperation of the physical plant will be 
required- 

Special Activities : No impact on Special Activities sector. 
Research : No direct impact on research activities. 
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Student Development Services IX : Students at ASU will be provided with 
better health services. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 4 

Administration : Implementation of this objective will require additional 
staff and additional staff time* 

Educational Program : No direct impact, except insofar as healthier students 
are a result of improved health services. Health services personnel might 
work with proper academic departments (e.g., HPER) to ensure dissemination 
of preventive, environmental, and safety health information through workshops 
or possibly through new courses. 

Financial Resources : Adequate budgetary planning will be required to cover 
the cost of "better 11 or "expanded 11 or "more diversified" health care ser- 
vices. Provision of such services might necessitate higher student fees. 

Faculty : If faculty and staff are able to take advantage of increased 
services, especially in the community health area, at less personal cost, 
they would benefit. They should also be able to conduct their classes 
more efficiently since student absenteeism for health reasons should be 
lessened. 

Students : Students can only benefit from better health services. 

Physical Resources : Preventive health programs that emphasize positive 
environmental and safety factors in all aspects of life might induce 
students to respect more highly our physical resources. 

Special Activities : No impact, unless services are extended to non- 
resident students. 

Research: No direct impact on research activities. However, new programs 
in environmental health and safety may require research into new needs of 
students and into comparable activities in other communities. * 
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Student Development Services X : The university will offer a < ampu.s recreation 
program, both structured and unstructured, which meets students' needs. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The provision of a campus recreation program which meo s 
students' needs will requir^ more time and energy from the administration 
in order to develop and implement these programs. Achievement of *he 
objective also will require administrative reorganization. 

Educational Program : An expanded recreational program nill strengthen 
the physical education/recreation aspect of ASU f s educational program. 

Financial Resources : The establishment of an enlarged recreational progr* 
will re.quire continuing outlays of capital. Such variables as energy use. 
personnel requirements, and equipment will have to be considered. The 
construction of an indoor complex will require both state funding and 
increased student fees. 

Faculty : A campus recreation program that meets the needs of students 
would not have a great impact upon faculty unless it was extended to 
provide for faculty recreational needs and to encourage greater facullv 
involvement in campus recreation activities. 

Students : In order to be well-rounded, students need more than academics. 
Recreation is another area in which students can excel and develop. Students 
would benefit especially from a recreational facility primarily for studei.z 
use, but they woyid have to pay for it in the form of higher* student fees. 

* 

Physica l Resources : #Physicai resources would have to be expanded to meet 
an enlarged recreational program. A recreational facility would require 
space on campus, possibly displacing a playing field, parking space, or 
green area. Relocation of displaced functions might have negative environ- 
menta 1 impacts • 

\ 

Special Activities : No impact, unless extension students were included or 
regional services of a recreational nature were provided. The objective 
does hot indicate such an intention. ^ — 

Research: N No impact on research activities. / \ 
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• Student Development Services XI : The university Will provide a vaj^Ucy sports 
^ogram, facilities, and staff which conform to guidelines and regula^tuis of 
the Southern Athletic Conference, the National Coiilegiate Athletic Association, 
and the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women and which is con- 
sistent with the purpose of the university. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: # , * 

Administration : While continuing their support £ >r incercol legiate athletics, 
administrators will also have to ensure ASU's compliance with NCAA and AIAW 
guidelines, as well as federal and state regulations prohibiting discrim- 
ination against women's athletic programs.. In addition, administrators will 
have to redefine and reasses financial priorities in athletics, so that a 
Triore -equitable distribution of funds among ail sports is provided lor. 

Educational Program : No direct impact upon educational program is foreseen. 
However, drastic curtailment of major varsity sports might affect enrollments. 

Financial Resources : Given the enormous expenses involved, vdrsity sports 
will have to become increasingly self-supporting, thus eliminating the need 
for athletic programs to compete with academic programs for diminishing 
7 state dollars. In a decade sure to be marked by cutbacks in funds and 
budgetary constraints, serious consideration will have to be given tg 
de-emphasizing costly, high overhead varsity sports (e.g., footbaTlT and 
reemphasizing cheaper, low overhead varsity spords (e.g., soccer). Alumni 
financial support might be affected by de-emphasis of major varsity sports. 

Faculty : No direct impact upon faculty- However, bv means ot coi».tu ttecs 
and elected representatives in the Faculty Senate, faculty members will 
become increasingly more vocal and more directly involved in making those 
decisions which affect the varsity athletic program at ASU, particularly 
when those decisions involve the allocation of funds. 

Students : Student athletes will benefit from more concerted efforts (e.g., 
improved tutoring programs, better communication between coaches and teachers) 
to help them achieve their primary objective, that of completing their educa- 
tion. Students involved in varsity sports as participants or spectators would 
be disappointed if financial constraints caused their sport to be cut in size 
or eliminated from the varsity program. Some (especially the athletes) might 
transfer to another university. Other students might enjoy the resulting 
added emphasis on club or intramural sports. 

Physical Resources : No need for expansion of physical facilities to support 
the varsity athletics program is foreseen. 

Specia 1 Activities : No impact on Special Activities sector is foreseen. 

Research : No direct impact upon research activities. However, extensive 
information # relating to the status of varsity sports programs throughout 
the country* should be collected and carefully studied by an appropriate 
* university agency or committee. ASU cannot afford to make tHe kinds of 
linan^iai mistakes (inflated budgets, misplace priorities) which have 
crippled institutions elsewhere in the United States. 
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Institutional Se^gr: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 

Physical Resources 1 : T^e university will make a commitment to the deve loplment 
oi a comprehensive phased plan addressing campus bea^rCfficdtion, bound land use 
planning, maintenance, energy use efficiency, and accessibility. 

impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The retention of a design group wiuid be the direct respon- 
sibility of the adminis tri^i«n , as would all the implications of implementing 
such a program: finding the /financing for the desiujn group, setting up commit- 
tees of faculty and staff to work with the design £rodp, <fnd coordinating the 
resulting plan with ongoing plans of other uniyers i tyuu^ncerns , such as an 
Office of Energy Systems Management or Long-Range Planning. This will take 
time and money which could be used elsewhere by the administration. Even 
when a developed plan is formed, there is nc guarantee t4r*i]it will be followed, 
^ Also, future unexpected developments could cause the whole expensive plan to 

become obsolete. But without such a plan, followed to the best of the admin- 
istration's ability, the university will grow .haphazardly. 

Cduca t iona 1 Program : The impact of this objective on the educational program 
would for the most part be an indirect one, in t>hat an improved campus would 
^reate an. environment conducive to efficient study. Those educational pro- 
grams whose subject areas might encompass the development of this objective 
(botany, geography, etc.) could involve their students in it. 

Financial Resources : It is to be hoped that the use of experts (design group) 
would result in a comprehensive campus plan that could achieve some savings 
(or at least avoid unnecessary expense). However expenses for campus beauti- 
fication and maintenance will be ongoing. Certainly the financial resources 
available will need to be a large factor to be considered in developing plans. 

Faculty : An attractive, efficient , and accessible campus could help somewhat 
to attract and retain outstanding faculty. Some members of the. faculty who 
have expertise in appropriate areas can work with the design group in develop- 
ment of the comprehensive plan. 

* 4 

Students: Students will be th^ greatest beneficiaries of the development of 
the campus into a model physical setting and a comprehensive learning resource. 
They (and the faculty) would appreciate planning for accessibility and 'main- 
tenance of the campus for the winter season — specifically, elimination of 
steeply sloping walks and icy buildup- on walks and steps. 

Physical Resources : Since the objective is concerned entirely with the 
physical resources of the university, specifically the physical campus, Its 
impact ( is greatest upon this ig^&tutLona 1 sector. 

Spec ia 1 Act i vi t ies : .A well planned and designed physical environment may 
serve as a conducive setting for various special events. 

Research : An improved physical setting would have very little direct impact 
on research activities at the university,. However, research should be an 
important part in developing a comprehensive campus beaut if iCa t ion,, ma in- 
tenance, and energy use efficiently plan. 
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Physical Resources II : The university will institute a more efficient main- 
tenance program for the physical plant through incorporation of new techniques 
and the development of a maintenance staff adequate to meet the needs of the 
physical plant* 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The administration will have to be willing to support 
sruch an improved program for the physical plant. 

Educational Program : The educational program would be ipfa^ ed it such 
changes were to be instituted in the physical plant/ Mov " * t icient 
maintenance programs . would ensure a more positive student/ -ucu Ity attitude 
toward the learning process. 

Financial Resources : Such a program could involve a great deal of initial 
.expense. However, the existing money that is available for the, adminis t ra t ion 
of the physical plant plus the money that might be saved from the more effi- 
cient activities of the staff should be adequate to finance part of the 
program. 

Fa culty : The faculty would benefit from an improved maintenance staff. 

Students : The greatest benefits to the students would result from the 
improved maintenance of physical facilities. 

Physical Resources : If a more efficient maintenance program were instituted, 
these "new techniques" and "adequate staff", might cost more. On the other 
hand, if it were a truly more efficient system, we might save money in the 
long run. 

Special Activities : No impact noted. 
Research : No impact noted. * 
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Physical Resources III : The university will establish itself as a leader in 
controlled energy use and develop a model demonstration campus for alternative 
energy sources. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Administrators must mediate successfully between cost 
effectiveness and human needs to make the controlled energy use plan and 
the model campus truly workable. Administrators must perceive the full- 
time coordinator as the person in charge, and consequently many will go 
back to old habits and won't be as sensitive to the ongoing and changing 
problems related to energy use. 

Educational Program : Humanely administered, a contro 1 led . and forward- 
looking energy policy offers enormous potential for educating students about 
a lifestyle. Growing energy costs, even within a controlled energy plan, 
will necessitate serious questions about some programs and may affect 
educational qualjlty in more subtle and fundamental ways: colder and darker 
working and living areas. 

Financial Resources : A plan of controlled energy us^ and model campus 
will pay clear financial dividends. Energy, however, will never /be cheap 
again: -energy costs will continue to grow and the pressure on the overall 
budget will be enormous. How growing energy costs are managed within less 
rapidly growing budgets is critical. 

Faculty : Men and women of good will jump at the chance to work in such an 
enlightened environment. Despite recognizing that a plan to control energy 
use and experimentation with alternate energy sources are necessary, (acuity 
will grouse about the inequities within the system (e.g., Secondary Education 
will have full budgetary support Cor its supervisors, while Anthropology's 
travel budget is gutted). 

Students : Students Wi.ll come because of the plan and because of the model: 
to learn, to absoib, to be part of a more energy-efficient future. Students 
will leave, or will never come, because of the constraints of the plan and 
the model's experimental inadequacies. These students will seek energy ex- 
travagance in the name of economy by living at home and attending a nearby 
col lege . 

Phys ica 1 Resources : The university will be using available resources in 
the most efficient fashion while setting a practical and ethical tone for 
a whole region. Despite' the best efforts of reasonable people, unforeseen 
changes of even minor dimensions can wreck plans of an institution so 
vulnerable in both location and climate. 
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Special Activities : A flurry of workshops and demorihtrat ions of our grand 
design will trumpet our leadership to the region and will attract nontradi- 
tional students. Ironically, this kind of public relations extravaganza will 
be among the first programs cut as the cold equations tnke hold. 

Research : Good will come from a working and workable controlled energy use 
plan and from the findings of an experiment in alternative energy sources. 
The growth and results of the research efforts in this area and the growth 
and prosperity of the support staffs such efforts breed may be good indices 
as to how Appalachian is coping with its energy problems. 
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Physical Resources IV : Appalachian State University w i L 1 improve its communication 
facilities. 

impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The most important aspects of the impact of this objective 
on the administration will be the determination of who will be responsible 
for these facilities. One office or department should be designated to 
direct communication facilities or problems will ensue if several people 
have scattered responsibilities in this matter. 

Educa t lona 1 Program : The educational program would cercainLy benefit from 
an improved communication system. Possible negative impacts might be 
avoided with the institution of in-service instruction concerning equip- 
ment use and the development of a public relations program concerning the 
advantages of such a system. 

F mane Lai Resources : Even though such a system will be expensive and may 
never result in any substantial monetary savings for ASU, improved facilities 
may free us from the commercial market, enabling us to produce high quality 
programs of OAir~own. 

Faculty : improved communication facilities could result in very positive 
impacts on ASU faculty. Care should be taken that no particular departments 
are slighted or use of such facilities may result in morale problems. 

Students : Students would also benefit greatly from an improved communication . 
system. Programs such as internships for communication and media students 
might result from such a system. 

Phys ical Resources : Maintenance of an improved communications system would 

be an added responsibility for the physical resources sector of the university. 

Housing of such facilities will also impact this sector. 

Special Activities : Field-based instruction will benefit from the potential 
for broadcast to the region. 

Research : Th6 communication and media departments wouLd certainly benefit 
from a new communication system. Other departments would also find their 
research activities facilitated. 
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Physical Resources V : The university will mount a consc untious lampafgn to 
acquire the Dougherty family house and property and develop a plan to use 
the house as an alumni/information center or as a museum/gallery. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The ASU Foundation would be totally responsible for the 
operation^ therefore, no direct or indirect impact upon the administration 
of ASU is foreseen by using the Dougherty house as alumni/information 
center* The Dougherty house would be" inadequate as a museum/gallery, 

Educa t iona 1 Program : The only educational function would be in promotion 
of ASU by the Alumni Affairs Office and through information presented to 
visitors. 

Financial Resources : There should be no change in financial resources that 
would impact the university other thau the purchase of the property, the 
refurbishing of facilities, and the Construction of a parking lot. 

Faculty : The use of the Dougherty house as alumni/ information center would 
not ^fcquire any additional faculty. 

Students : Prospective students would be the beneficiaries by and large. 
A|/umni would also benefit by the addition of this property. 

ysical Resources : Such a physical resource would lend support to the 
promotion of ASU. The largest burden would fall on the physical plant in 
J maintaining such a facility. 

Special Activities : This facility would be appropriate for various alumni 
and university-related projects. Its location and accessibility favorably 
enhance its potential. The Dougherty house is a landmark of the university 
and should receive special attention. 

Research : The value here is one of providing a facility in which in-tyouse 
research can be conducted, e.g., watching for trends among our graduates. 
However, such research can readily be accomplished in existing facilities. 
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Physical Resources VI : The university will identify desirable tracts of property 
and develop a plan for acquiring those parcels deemed appropriate for use as re- 
creation areas, open spaces, or potential building sites. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Impact wpuld be felt by the administration in terms of 
additional manpower required to process the acquisitions. Some negative 
impacts might % be involved in any administrative emphasis on the "land 
acquiring business." 

Educational Program : The aesthetic as well as the academic aspects of the 
educational program could be positively influenced by the identification and 
acquisition of building sites. The expansion of classroom space and research 
facilities would certainly enhance the educational program. 

Financial Resources : The eventual acquisition of tracts of property would* 
require additional financial resources. The over-extension of funds should 
be kept in view, and steps should be taken to guard against .siu h over-cxtens i on . 

Facu 1 ty : New classroom and research la* ilLties, recreat.ion areas, and open 
space would have a positive Impact on the**guality of instruction at ASU. 

» 

Students : Students would obviously benefit In a very positive way Irom the 
acquisition of recreation areas and open space, as well as new classroom 
space. One potentially negative Impact on students would be the possible 
divisions of spa^e resulting In "old and new 1 ' campuses, making transportation 
a problem. # 

Phys lea 1 Resources : The campus environment could also benefit very positively 
from the acquisition of land. Careful planning should be Instituted to prevent 
the possible negative impact of a campus which is not aesthetically pleasing 
or environmentally sound. • / — 

Special Activities : Land and building acquisitions of! catapus, y similar to the 
New York and Washington houses, will certainly have.a positive impact on ASU's 
spec ial activities . 

Research : New research facilities to be built a*> a result of su' h a plan could 
impact this sector in a positive way. * 
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Physical Resources VII : Program demands, as reflected in long-range planning 
projections, will ixe given prime emphasis in setting capital expansion prior- 
ities, /X 

Impact upon Inst^ptft iona 1 Sectors: 

Administration' : The administration must be prepared to support systematic 
and continuous long-range planning activities involving coordination among 
Long-Range Planning, Business Affairs, and Academic Affairs. 

Educational Program : Completion of this objective will benefit the educational 
program in that the educational program will be served by adequate facilities, 
thus helping to ensure a positive attitude toward the learning process. 

Financial Resources : This objective serves to clarify and to urge that the 
prioritization of financial resource expenditures be correlated with the 
prioritization of program demands. If this objective is fulfilled, it will 
help to maximize the efficiency of expenditures to make certain that growing 
programs have adequate facilities rather than using money for programs that 
have stabilized or which have declining student enrollment. 

F aculty : The morale of faculty in expanding programs for whom good facilities 
are provided will be high. However, if facilities are allowed to deteriorate 
in stable or declining programs, faculty morale will deteriorate. 

Students : Students will benefit from this objective by having adequate 
facilities in which to learn, thus helping to create a positive learning > 
environment. Adequate facilities are very conducive to a positive student * 
attitude about learning. 

Physical Resources : This objective would serve to maximize the efficiency 
of future expansion projects. Inasmuch as the physical environment is an 
important factor in the learning procesj , we must seek: 1) to maintain and 
to improve the physical environs of* all expanding programs, and 2) to maintain 
and improve the environs of all stabilized programs on campus. 

Special Activities : The facilities for Special Activities will be expanded 
if there is evidence of increased demand. Facilities for activities regarded 
as "frills 11 will have low priorities. 

Research : Those research activities requiring special facilities will 
.benefit if in an area of growing program demands. However, if a special 
facility has been needed in the past and there is not a growing program 
demand in that area, the need will persist. 
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Physical Resources VIII : Increased importance will be placed upon transpiration 
resources in future program planning* 

Comment:* This objective should be rewritten to reflect some policy directions 
rather than an attitude one would hope already exists* As written, it dis- 
courages any real thinking about consequences and results* 

Irajxact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Administrators will communicate to the new office coordinating 
university travel a clear set of priorities based on informed administrative 
goals and well-defined university needs* Or a new and ineffective bureaucracy 
will nullify any gains made through the efficiency of new equipment* 

Educational Program : More emphasis will be placed on developing educational 
possibilities 01^ campus (see plans about'campus development)* The programs 
most dependent on travel must face severe cuts or terminatioji or the retention 
of such courses and programs at present levels must presage cuts in other areas 
(academic?). 

Financial Resources : As noted in Administration, ,r to get t the most out of 
limited or shrinking resources, priorities in funding transportation must be 
reflected in both policy and practical decisions* New organizational charts 
and better machines do not guarantee better management* In harder times, a 
dependence on a system for its own sake is the greatest danger, followed closely 
by a reflexive clinging to all the travel presently supported* 

Facu 1 ty : Faculty will find more ways to use the educational resources avail- 
able on campus: ETV and videotaped programs , may/ be more important than ever 
before to augment in-class efforts. Faculty will resent strictures on travel 
for professional reasons and that travel to off-campuo courses is now part of 
their regular teaching load. 

Students : Students will appreciate the efforts to enrich campus life and 
will decry the loss of attractive fringes like the Appalachian House, the 
Loft, and International Studies travel, or at least the curtailment of some 
of these. 

Physical Resources : The largest benefit will be the shift away from the 
off-campus orientation of some faculty and students toward a realization of 
phe potential of our campus, its halls, and museums. 

Special Activities : As already noted above, this is a key area to consider 
when one speaks of transportat ion management over the next 20 years. Reasonable 
standards applied to the value of programs ajnd activities must have a beneficial 
effect. 

Research : Some forms of research will prosper despite the growing cost of 
and consequent strictures on travel. Some research will clearly suffer irom 
a lack of university support: geology, anthropology, in fact many of the 
physical sciences. 
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Physical Resources IX : The university will improve its recreational facilities. . 
Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : If recreational facilities are built and expanded, more time 
and personnel will have to be devoted to such facilities and the activities 
taking place in them. * 

Educational Program : If the intended facilities are to be used solely for 
recreational activities, there will be no direct impact on the educational 
program. 

Financial Resources : Reconversion of parking areas, construction of indoor 
facilities, and the provision of separate facilities for , females where mandated 
or advised would require that suitable appropriations be made and would probably 
requ ire incre'ased s tuden t f ees . 

Facu 1 ty : Presumably, faculty as well as staff would have access to these 
facilities and hence would benefit by these improvements. However, they 
might resent being charged a fee for their use (as suggested in JStage Nine 
report) . 

Students : These facilities would chiefly benefit students, especially if 
more students stayed on campus during weekends. If students are hired to 
supervise and implement recreational activities, they would benefit from 
Increased income and experience. Student fees would presumably be increased 
to cover increased costs. 

Physical Resources : If the facilities in question are carefully designed,' 
they might enhance the appearance of the campus and respect its topographical 
features. If not carefully designed, however, they cbuld have a negative 
impact upon the campus environment. , I 

Special Activities ; No direct impact upon Special Activities, sector . 

Research : No impact upc>n research activities.' 
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institutional Sector: SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 



Special Activities I t The university will seek to provide a brpad range of 
continuing education services to the people of the region and stale in a manner 
thatj i& academically sound and is consistent with the role and purpose of a 
uni ver&i ty • 

i 

Impact upon institutional Sectors: 

Admlnistrat ion : The impact, upon administration depends upon the work load 
generated for the Community Services section in fulfilling the stated goals, 
particularly with regard to the extent tty which field supervisors \ire needed 
to assess "the educational needs of the region, " a rather open-ended assign- 
ment. In relation to other goals, the administrative machinery appears 
already to be in place. 

Educa t iona 1 Program : Public perception of quality would certainly reflect 
either positively or negatively on the university as a whole. Therefore, 
the ,f academic soundness" referred to in this objective is of the utmost 
importance in achieving a positive rather than negative impact in this area. 
A possible negative impact, particularly since one specified goal is to 
utilize the "best qualified faculty" for off-campu- courses, is that either 



these perbons would be forced to reduce their total input to on-campus students 
or tc spread thembeives too thin to be maximally effective in either off-campus 
or on-uampus courses. As resources are shifted to continuing education and 
possibly away from traditional academic departments, the perception of the 
academic departments may be negative. In terms oi the total educational pro- 
gram of the university, however, the impact should be positive. 



Financia 1 Resources : Since the stated goal is to Orient these programs 
"toward academic and educational excellence rather than financial return," 
f Jic possible negative impact on financial resources is self-evident. In the 
lung run, however, a sound academic program would probably have a positive 
"impact in basic support for the university from many sources — enhanced 
student enrollment, donations from university alumai, etc. 

% faulty » The impact here is direct and positive. An additional source of 
income will have been provided to faculty, and there will be more exposure of 
the faculty involved to the concerns of people already in the "world of work," 
adding impetus to structure their regular courses to prepare students tor 
that "world." 

Students : Continuing education courst of all varieties undoubtedly provide 
positive impacts on the additional students reached by these programs. The 
summer courses, of course, give ' regular students a direct opportunity t<Y 
optimize their educational "time frame." 

Physical Resources : Positive!^, greater use is made of fixed physical plant 
and" other resources. iNegatively, energy for heating, air conditioning, and 
lighting, as well as maintenance and cleaning costs, are increased somewhat, 
but certainly not significantly. 

Spec ia 1 Act i vi t ies : Special activities stand to be the major beneficiaries 
of this objective. 
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Research : The exposure to a different student population ^ould positively 
impact on both ideas and resources for research projects on the part of 
faculty involved in empirical research in various fields. In addition, 
an academically sound program would attract faculty who are interested In 
research . 

Special Activities II : The university will provide academically sound continuing 
education services to the people of the region and state in a manner that is 
as efficient and possible — administratively, fiscall), and otherwise. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Satellite teaching centers, one. of the goals listed in 
conjunction with this objective, would certainly require more administrative 
personnel. This would be positive or negative depending on whether your out- 
look was that of a potential administrator or a taxpayer. 

Educa t iona 1 Proftram^ : No additional impact over and above that outlined 
in the discussion of Special Activities I. 

Financial Resources : The objective rs to make continuing education as 
•'fiscally efficient as possible." How could such an effort affect this 
sector in anything but a positive way? 

Faculty : If moves toward efficiency are too stringent, there may be 
detrimental effects on the ability of the faculty to do its^job.' In 
fact, if this objective were interpreted to imply that low faculty salaries 
for continuing education courses were desirable, the impact could be negative 
in that M the best qualified" faculty would not be attracted to the program. 
A stated goal, however, is to raise faculty salaries "to levels commensurate 
with the instructional demands of extension." 

S Indents : The impact on students can be inferred from the above comments. 

Phys ica 1 Resources : Attempts to operate the physical plant more efficiently 
by skimping on maintenance costs could eventually result in its deterioration. 
On the other hand, thye use of physical resources in various communities could 
broaden the physical base and create a greater overall efficiency in the us # e 
of physical resources. 

Special Activities : Special activities stand to be the major beneficiaries 
of this objective. 

Research : If efficient use of resor oes works f ree faculty time 
(and other resources such as money, facilities, etc.)> there may be ^ 
more opportunity for research. 
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Special Activities III : The university wiU provide throughout the entire \ 
year a broad spectrum of cultural activities reflecting the region, the 
"nation, and the world, 

\ 

Impact * upon Inst i tut iona 1 Sectors : 

Administration : Cultural activities, international and regional, tend 
to' move administrators from particular to more universal perspectives. 
Increased summer programs, however, will call fftr more administrative 
supervision which will call for realignment of personnel. 

Educa t iona 1 Program : * Since educational programs will move toward a 

more comprehensive awareness, a loss of M tunnel vision" might be expected 

with consequent positive modifications to regular curricul^ar offerings. 

If the educational program in total is to be a broad one, wide cultural s 

offerings are essential, j 

F inane ia 1 Resources : Since financial resources must be expanded to meet 
£ an increase in cultural activities, resistance must be expected; however, 
^ positive steps should be taken to increase sources of financial support. 
Self-supporting programs would lessen the dr'ain on existing financial 
resources. Wide publicity of cultural events would undqubtediy enhance 
the opportunity for this. »' 

i 

Faiul ty : Faculty will experience both an enlargement ot their perspectives 
and increased social awareness from such cultural activities. Also, the 
ability to recruit a highly qualified faculty would be vastly enhanced 
through the knowledge that a wide variety of cultural events would be^ 
available. i 

Students : Growth in academic breadth and social awareness on the part of 
students could be anticipated. Negatively, students may perceive that they 
are having to help pay for events they prefer not to participate in (through 
student fees), but only"lif the amount of cultural offerings becomes excessive, 

Physical Resources ,; Increased use of physical resources should be expected 
and encouraged, even to the point of over-use. 

Special Activities : Since this sector of the university should exgect an 
increase in its projects in conjunction with cultural activities, intimate 
participation will benefit both parties. 

Research : In te mat iona 1 experiences cor re la ted with reg iona 1 oxper i ence 
tend to stimulate research in a positive way. Also, cultural activities . 
serve to bring people together who are already (but perhaps unknowingly) 
involved in the same areas of research interests. Some cultural programs 
present an opportunity for the dissemination of research findings in a 
direct way. 
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Special Activities IV : The university will provide adequate facilities for the 
performing arts and other cultural activities. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : The establishment of a gallery and museum is sorely 
needed by ASU. The establishment of such a facility would necessitate 
the creation of an administration position (i.e., museum director and 
assistant) with staff members to operate it year round. 

Educational Program : The establishment of a gallery/museum has unlimited 
educational potential for the students of ASU, the community, the offering 
of children's art programs, and the enlightenment of the cultural heritage 
of this region for visitors to the university. This facility would serve 
' to improve the aesthetic literacy of our students. 

Fi nancial Resources : The majority of the financial, support should come 
from the state, with the ASU Foundation and federal monies making up the 
def ic i t . 



Faculty : The research possibilities alone merit such a complex. The 
faculty could also be called upon to lend their expertise when necessitated 
by a select group. The faculty should upon such occasion be remunerated 
for such services. 



:iarios ol 



Students : The student body of ASU would be the biggest benef iciar ids of 
such a complex. The community and visitors to our community would aiS^o 



benefit. 



Physical Resources : The correction of indequacies of Farthing Auditorium 
should be accomplished. The addition of a gallery/museum shouJiUbe the Ifl 
Rriority of ASU. Farthing Auditorium is inadequate for the/u isplay\and 
storage of art and other museum-type collections.V We are/unable to N^Lng 
major shows owing to protection problems. The con^wmrffion of a theater' 
'bhouid be undertaken to enhance^and complement the gallery/museum. 

Special Activities : The construction of a theater and gallery /museum .would 
enable ASU to present educational experiences that at present cannot be 
provided,. This would result in an atmosphere of enhanced communications 
between the local community and the student body. Major productions and 
shows that ASU cannot now bring on campus would be available! 

Research : Provision of these facilities would enhance opportunities for 
research-type activities in the fine arts. 
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Special Activities V : The university will seek to provide facilities, financial 
assistance, and other- opportunities for students and faculty to engage in 
international studies. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : To achieve this goal, the administration, including deans 
and vice chancellors, would have to be committed to the importance of 
» international contact and make provision for the administrative, academic, 
and financial arrangemenos necessary for its realization. 

Educational Program : It is/possibie that new programs would have to be 
established; however, a mor£ immediate concern would oe more flexible * 
•requirements in current programs which would embrace* international studies. 
Foreign language studies would have to be^ strengthened. 

Financial Resources : The implementation of this goal implies a considerable 
outlay of money. Financial commitments must be made for the establishment 
of foreign centers, for faculty, staff, and for travel. 

' Faculty : Some faculty would be. needed to teach at foreign centers. 
Replacements would have Co be provided. In .some case's faculty would 
'need to become fluent irf foreign languages. Opportunities for foreign 
. exchange would be helpful. Most faculty welcome the opportunity for 

international experiences and the faculty in general would benef.it from 
the program. 

Students: The student would benefit tremendously from international 
contact. Cultural differences could be examined in a practical way. 
Uniess financial assistance could be provided, an added expenditure on 
the part ot the student might be expected. Student exchange would result 
in increased foreign language requirements. 

Physical Resources : Foreign centers of study would have to be provided.- 
Housing and activities for foreign students on our campus would be necessary. 
Foreign language labs would need expansion. 

Special Activities : -Ev4ry advantage of foreign study will have to be 
explored: the economic, political, cultural, and aesthetic aspects of 
life. Continuing Education programs and regional service activities would, 
be enhanced if included in the efforts to expand international studies. 

Research : Relevant research would be necessary for 'the understanding of * 
ethnic uniqueness. , Expanded research in foreign countries would be desirable 
for a more complete integration. 
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Special Activities VI : The university will seek to integrate the Lacilities 
, of the Center for Continuing Education into the life of the university at 
large • 



Impact .upon Institutional Sectors: • ./ 

Administration : Both the university administration in general and the 
CCE administration in particular will experience positive results as the 4 
fundamental goals of this objective are realized. The goals dealing with 
a "sliding fee schedule 11 for the center* and the acquisition of the DanieU- 
Boone Hotel, h6wever, would present severe problems. A "sliding fee 
schedule" particularly would invite abuse and resentment. 

Educational Program : The enhancement of bilateral working relations between, 
the center and the other parts the university will have very positive 
effects upon educational programs, especially in view of anticipated changes 
in student population and profiles./ — . 

Financial Resources : No negative impact would result from the realization 
of this objective, provided the goal of seeking additional funding is 
retained. • . , v * " 

Faculty : The faculty will benefit directly through increased use of the 
^enter's facilities, but even* more through greater opportunities to serve 
the nontraditional student population. 

Student sf All studejits, both traditional and^p<rfTtraditional, should 
benefit. 



Physical Resources : This object 
efficient use of physical reso 




rill increase the effective and 
No negative impact is foreseen. 



Special Activities : The relationship between 11 the center and other offices 
involved % in "special activities" is very favorable. This objective should 
not diminish the quality or effect of d'hose relationships, but rather 
should further define and strengthen them. 

Research : The continuing opportunities for professional contact with 
colleagues from throughout the wide geographical areas served by the 
center and its sponsored activities obviously produce an atmosphere^ 
more conducive* to the support* the dissemination-,, and the fact of 
significant research.,. 
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Special Activities V ,U; The university will continue to provide an environ- 
ment which is open and conducive to special projects which are ot service to 
the people of the region, state, and nation. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Since the language of this statement is given as a 
."continuing" objective, and since adequate administrative machinery 
already exists to support the specified goals, no negative impact 
can be predicted. 

Educational Program : This objective will have a positive effect upon 
the overall educational program, especially insofar as resources now 
concentrated on traditional 1 ' programs will be shared with ^on- 
traditional 11 programs. 

Financial Resources : Many of the special activities are funded from 
extraordinary sources, including receipts, and therefore place no drain 
on financial support for traditional programs. It is anticipated that 
this will continue to be the case. 

Faculty : If the faculty moves toward demanding "extra pay for extra 
work," it will become necessary to include specifications of non- 
traditional and "service" responsibilities in both general guidelines 
and individual contracts governing employment. 

Students : Students, particularly the "nontraditional," will benefit 
from this objective. There should be no negative effect upon students 
ir studert-or iented programs. 

Physical Resources : Many of the "special activities" cai:, and do, 
share physical facilities with other universityj functions. In other 
cases, of course, the cost of a commitment to regie ^al service will 
continue to place extra demands upon physical Resources. 

Special Activities : Special activities stand to be a major beneficiary 
ot this objective. / 

Research : Research opportunities should be enhanced by special prpjects 

designed to provide area-wide services. 
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lnsiiiutloii.il Sector: GRADUATE I'ROGKAM 



Graduate Program I : ASU will strive to maintain graduate enrollment at, or 
above, current levels. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : No impact on the university administration with the 
exception of the Graduate School. More time, effort, and money wU4 be 
needed to direct or coordinate recruitment activities with the various 
departments offering graduate programs and Community Services as they 
develop more nontraditional and off-campus programs. However, owing to 
funding cutbacks, recruitment might suffer. 

Educational Program : New and innovative practical graduate programs will 
be developed and some existing programs modified. Scheduled class times 
will be modified to meet the changing character and nature of students. 
Increased enrollment would be beneficial to most programs, especially if 
apparent in programs in danger of becoming under-enrolled. 

Financial Resources : Inflationary trends will continue with close scrutiny 
over budget items such as public relations, recruitment efforts, travel. 
Students will have fewer dollars for tuition, fees, and other costs ol 
pursuing graduate training. Grant proposals to support graduate training 
and hiring of faculty will increase, but grants awards will be limited- 
Graduate School will h,ive to compete with other sectors for extra funding 
associated with implementation of this objective. 

Faculty : To maintain current enrollment levels will not require additional 
staff. In some departments increases can be handled by current levels of 
staffing. Those departments with increased enrollment over staff levels 
will of necessity need additions to faculty. Currently it does not mean 
anything to be a member of the graduate faculty. Without incentives to 
continue handling graduate programs, there may be a reluctance on the part 
of faculty to assume the responsibilities. 

Students : One danger is that ASU may lower admissions standards to meet 
enrollment goals. Students will be older in terms of year, and real life 
experiences. Students will probably not enroll at ASU unless greater 
attention is paid to their needs such as housing, part-time and full-time 
employment opportunities for themselves or spouses if married and with a 
young family. Students will benefit from increased stipends and placement 
services oriented toward graduate students. 

Physical Resources : Off-campus programs will need more space lor their 
program oiferings. On campus, there is already a need for better use and 
coordination of seminar rooms. If correspondence type courses or other 
personalized instruction courses are increased, the facilities for storage, 
mailing, and support sUff will have to be found or built. 

Special Activities : Community Services will be affected by any increase 
in enrollment in continutng education programs. 
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Research : Expanded or modified programs will require greater emphasis on 
research by the student and/or the faculty. Thesis-oriented graduate 
programs will be impacted, as will the library. The type of research 
undertaken may be more applicable to practical considerations than is 
presently the case. 

Graduate Program II : The Graduate School will increase its flexibility in 
order to adjust to changing academic, student, and constituent needs. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 
Administration : No impact of any consequence. 

Educational Program : Programs offered in various departments would change, 
expand, or contract in response to perceived changing academic, student, 
and constituent needs. Departments experiencing growth would be supportive 
of: the process; departments experiencing decline and consequent cutbacks 
would resist. Need to be alert to danger of curriculum becoming unbalanced 
if traditional disciplines are neglected in responding to current needs. 

Financial Resources : Some impact is noted in requiring additional resources 
either from public fund? or private grants to meet staffing, equipment, 
* postage and mailing costs, research activities, graduate ass is tantships 

Faculty : Achieving this objective would require graduate faculty to 
act in concert with the Graduate School as it meets the challenges of 
changing student needs/ demands and increased enrollment in some areas 
and declining enrollment in others. 

Students : If the Graduate School is successful in discerning student 
needs, the majority would be better served. 

Physical Resources : No real impact other than some additional space for 
staff needs. 

Special Activities : There will be closer coordination between Community 
Services and the Graduate School in administering off-campus programs. 

Research : Impact will be noted in support for more research activities 
of graduate faculty. 
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Graduate Program 111 : ASU will increase funding for graduate asslstantships 
and scholarships and for graduate research. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : No impact except the determination of the university 
to push for more funds from the state* 

Educational Program : With limited funds, a problem of determining which 
departments will share in the distribution of funds will surface. But the 
quality of those programs supported by increased research activities will 
be enhanced. 

Financial Resources : Increased funding could be at the expense of some 
other activity of the university, student body, or faculty. 

Faculty : Faculty would benefit in terms of reduced teaching load for 
those directing student research and thesis; allocation of research 
assistants; possibly more highly qualified graduate students (see below). 

Students : There is no guarantee that quality student applications will 
result by the meeting of this objective; however, we could compete for 
students with the more prestigious schools. Presumably, some graduate 
students would have greater exposure to faculty research activities. 

Physical Resources : More assistants require more room; the type of 
increase would determine whether more office space or laboratory space 
and equipment would be necessary. 

Special Activities : No impact. 

Research : If the ass istantsh ips and scholarships require or provide 
opportunities for research, then more research can be undertaken. 
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Graduate Program IV : ASU will develop and encourage noncrad I Clonal graduate 
degree programs. Such degree programs might include: 

1. inter-university programs leading to a doctoral degree; 

2. increased use of summer workshops?; 

3. international prc\grams making use of satellite telecommunications 
systems. T 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Impact would be to require more administrators, leading 
to a negative feeling that there may be too many administrators already. 

Educational Program : Programs would suffer, in general, although some 
specific areas would be enhanced; on-campus programs would suffer if 
current faculty are required to handle new demanding responsibilities. 

Financial Resources : Negative aspects are noted: suggested programs would 
be underfinanced with current and forecast economic indicators. F*nancial 
resources would be strained to allow for efficient use of personnel and 
equipment needed to implement this objective. Pushing nontradit iona 1 
programs without proper modification of traditional programs would threaten 
academic excellence. 

Faculty : Emotional, attitudinal, anc physical support might be withheld, 
thereby lessening the success of noatraditional programs. Implementation 
would also require more interdisciplinary programs with basic questions 6f 
departmental allegiance and academic "homes" being raised. Questions re- 
lated to standards and accountability will be raised. 

Students : Increased benefit from summer workshops for students will be one 
impact. However, these programs might attract a different kind of graduate 
student — one more opportunistic and perhaps less inclined toward academic 
responsibility. " ^ < 

Physical Resources : No major impact except reordering of priorities in 
space utilization* 

Special Activities : The suggested degree programs are currently under 
consideration by Community Services and the College of Continuing Education 
If they are to be institutionalized, 'then those off ices might have to be 
restructured to implement them and to coordinate activities with the 
Graduate School. 

Research : AIT suggested programs are research-oriented 6r subject to a 
research emphasis which entails funding from scarce resources J and support 
from a faculty generally unwilling to do more without proper incentives- 
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institutional Sector: RESEARCH 

Research I : The university will develop an effective administrative structure 
for the advancement of research at ASU. 

.Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Administration : Unless someone already is in place who can take 'on the 
responsibility, there will be a negative reaction by the faculty to an. 
increase* beyond current levels of admiaistrators . 

/ 

Educational Program : No impact unless quantity and quality of research 
increased significantly. 

Financial Resources : There should be no impact unless the center requires 
significantly more staff, supplies, equipment, and office space than is 
currently devoted to promotion of research. 

Faculty ; Resentment of hiring more administrators and dismay at money 
going for administrative offices instead of travel and equipment would 
be prevalent amimg faculty. Some faculty might feel threatened by 
increased empha/sis on research. 

Students : No significant impact unless quantity and quality of research 
increased significantly.. 

Physical Resources : No impact of consequence unless significantly 
more office space is required. 

Special Activities : No impact of consequence. 

* Research : Quantity and quality of research proposals would increase 
owing to obvious administrative support for research. 
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Research II : The university will elevate the importance of research 
activities at ASU. 

Impact upon Institutional Sectors: 

Admini stration : If undue emphasis or an unusual amount of PR is 'devoted 
-o persuadi'ng'che faculty to devote. more effort to research than to 
teaching, the administration can expect suspicion and resentful attitudes 
from faculty, especially those faculty members not normally engaged m 
research activities. 

E ducational Program: A greater emphasis in the curriculum on courses 
7elating to research as a tool of the academic discipline might result. 
Graduate Program will be enhanced by, increased amounts of research by 
graduate faculty unless performed at the expense of responsibilities 
to students. Departments judged "productive" in research would benefit; 
departments judged "unproductive" and losing graduate programs would 
undoubtedly question the evaluation process and/or criteria. 

Financial Resources : Faculty in research-oriented programs generally 
demand higher salaries or some comparable compensation. The university 
might not be prepared to pay the price. 

Faculty : ".Morale problems, ethical considerations, and perhaps legal 
problems couia result from overemphasis of research. This would be 
acute if tied to promotion in rank and salary increases. University 
would have to be alert to charges of creating an elite group of research 
professors. 

Students : The students would be exposed to up-to-date or higher quality 

instructional materials, to professors actively engaged in research, 

and would have opportunity to share in activities as research assistants. 

But some students might be shortchanged if too many classes are taught 

by teaching assistants in an effort to provide released time for research. 

Physical Resources': No immediate impact. 
Special Activities : No direct impact. 

Resear ch: Heavy emphasis' on research would result in increased research 
efforts regardless of quality, need, or contribution to the discipline. 




STAGE TWELVE 
FEASIBILITY 

In Stage Twelve the self-study at last addressed a general question Irfiat 
had been raised by many Individuals during previous stages -- can this objective 
really be accomplished? Consideration of feasibility was intentionally placed 
at the end of the planning process in order t.o encourage^ open-mindedness in 
the earlier stages. Althpugh it was realized that many of the objectives would 
face serious constraints, it was feared that an early recognition of these 
inhibiting factors would prevent the committee from even considering desirable 
» actions or programs. ^ 

Th<- feasibility tests employed in Stage Twelve addressed two separate 
categories of potential constraints — external (national or regional) constraints 
and internal (institutional) constraints. A list of potential constraints was 
proposed by the Steering .Committee for each category, and each Stage Twelve 
committee was asked to indicate briefly what the effect of each constraint 
might be upon the achievement and vitality of a given objective. 

Seven potential external constraints were proposed: 

1. A less traditional student population as a consequence of basic 
changes in population structure. 

2. Rising costs, shortages, and uncertainty in energy supplies. 

3. Higher costs for most goods and services as a consequence 
of continuing inflation. 

4 . A rapidly changing technology which threatens to render 
obsolete materials, equipment, and individual knowledge, 
training, and skills. 

5. Difficulty of adjusting career-oriented program development 
to keep pace with changing market demands. 

6. Insecurity of federal funding for programs in ^higher education 
owing to changing federal priorities. 

7. Increasing demands for evaluation and accountability in 
higher education. 



Seven internal or institutional constraints' were suggested by means of 
the following questions: ) 

1. Which sector(s) or group(s) witijiji ASU will support the policy? 
Which will not support the policy? 

2. Is ASU likely to have the resources in faculty, staff, admini- 
stration, and facilities to implement this policy? Does it * 
now have the resources to begin to implement this policy? 
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3. What about the legal status of the policy? Do any laws have 
to be changed? Does the state legislature have to act? 

4. Does the policy require the approval of the Board of Governors 
or The University of North Carolina General Administration? 

* 

5. Will the policy meet opposition at the state level — from the 
state legislature? the Advisory Budget Commission? other 
state or private institutions? the Board of Governors? the 
UNC General Administration? M 

/ 

6. Will the community support the policy? 

7. Approximately how much will the implementation of the policy 
cost? Where will the funds be found? 

Because many of the proposed external constraints (e.g., energy crisis, 
inflation, changing technology) had been .addressed as societal trends in 
Stages Three and Four, the committees often discovered that rather than 
conflicting with these constraints, objectives were actually responding to 
them. However, internal constraints posed nfo^fcproblems . Not surprisingly, 
it was predicted that some objective would meet resistance from some Sectors 
of -the university community and/or that the institution lacked allot nhe ^ 
resources necessary to implement . the policy. Greater difficulties were sig- 
naled when an objective required the approval of the UNC General Administration, 
Board of Governors, and/or .North Carolina State Legislature. Usually such 
approval was required because new funding or positions were involved. In a 
period of stable tax^revenues , high inflation, and calls for fiscal conserva- 
tism, tiscal constraints presented a serious challenge to many of the objec- 
tives . 

The Stage Twelve reports provided helpful and sometimes sobering 
information for the Steering Committee. Although the committees felt that 
some of the objectives lacked sufficient detail to alLpw for a reliable cost 
estimate, their reports clearly identified those objectives which would require 
substantial amounts of new money from some source. Given the present and anti- 
cipated future state of the economy, this information virtually required that in 
Stage Thirteen the Steering Committee review the objectives from the point of 
view o£ feasibility and that it prioritize those objectives which it would 
finally recommend. 

The original reports filed by the Stage Twelve committees consisted of 
two pages (A. External Constraints and B. Internal Constraints) for each 
objective. However, in order to reduce the length of the self-study document, 
these reports have been abridged so that they can be presented on a one-page 
form. The original reports are preserved in the backup files. 
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Inscitucional Sector: PURPOSE 



Purpose 1 : Appalachian Slate University will seek to ensure that its statement 
of purpose accurately reflects the character and aspirations of the institution, 



A. External Constraint*;: 


I. Less tradicional 
students 


Provision for periodic revision of the statement of 
purpose should help assure that ASU will remain alert 
to changing student needs. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 

* 


M j oKf i' nh H>i f i AQII ' c ^hilirv trt r s> r r v nut* f 11 1 I v i nurtJOSO 

or reduce sco|)e of its activities or size of student body. 
Might require) revision of statement. 


3. Inflation 

~* 


* 

If not matched by funding, might affect ASU's ability to 
carry out fully its purpose or reduce scope of its 
activities. Might require revision of statement. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Would make it difficult to prevent equipment and/or 
knowledge in some disciplines from becoming obsolete, 
and thus inhibit pursuit of "exce 1 lence . M 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Statement of purpose balances commitment to "liberal 
education 11 with "opportunity to participate in a wide , 
range of educational experiences & professional program!;'*" 


6. Insecurity of a 
federal funding 


Many students depend on federal financial aid. Loss of 
these lunds would reduce size of student body, henco 
the scope of ASU's activities. 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i cy 


11 applied to purpose statements, might require costly 
evaluation procedures and data Collection; might result 
in a more pedestrian and pragmatic statement. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1 . Internal support 
and opposition? 


Most would be supportive. However, some might disagree 
with specific elements within the proposed statement. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


No special resources required. 


3. Legislative 
action 
requ ired? 


No leg i s la t i ve ac t ion requ ired . 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No appro /a 1 beyond ASU required. 


5. State-level 
opposition? $ 


1 No opposition at state level. 


6» Community 
support? 


The community is unlikely to be aware of, or 
concerned about, the policy. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No oxtr.ii <~ost - revisions of publications are rourine 
and funds are budgeted for this activity. 
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Purpose 1 1 : ASU will seek to make its statement of purpose operative by 
requiring, that all new university programs, initiatives, and t ommUments be 
consistent with its official statement ot purpose. 



A. External Constraints- 
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1. Less traditional 
s tudents 


No effect, prov ided s ta temen t of purpose is revised 
when necessary to recognize changing student needs. 


; 1 

2. tEnergy costs/ 1 

shortages >j 


' - / 
No effect. 7 


3. Inflation £1 


Policy should serve to inhibit development of nev ventures 
1 incompatible with ASU's statement of purpose and hence 
prevent some unnecessary expenditures. ; * 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


\? . % 

No effect. i 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No effect, provided statement of purpose is revised when 
necessary to recognizfc changing student needs. Policy 
should act as a deterrent to rampant careerism. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


i 

No effect. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


Policy should help to satisfy partially these 
demands . 


B. Internal OonsTaincs: 


1 • Internal support 
and opposition? 


Many faculty may welcome greater scrutiny of new initia- 
tives. Administrators may resist policy as unnecessary 
or wasteful because of additional paperwork. 

i * 

* — ■ 


2. Adequacy of 
ins t i tut iona I 
resources? 


f 

i 

Yes. / 

f 
1 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


1 * 

1 

No legislative action required. 

* 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No . 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community is unlikely to be aware of the policy 
unless it serves to prevent future programs which it 
might desire. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Slight additional cost ift paperwork & time is possible. 
Policy might save money by requiring more careful 
scrutiny ot new ventres. 
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Purpose til t ASU will c'vablish a procedure to review per Lod i c^fi 1 1 y the 
implementation of institutional objectives recommended in the A inal 
btages of the self-study. 



External Constraint : 



I. Less traditional 
s tudents 


ouvt id l ouju«. r. i vL'i) <tre uitKi lku Luwaru uiic uuvui) u i li'Lo 
group. Provision for continuing long-range planning 
should allow ASU to be alert to their needs. 


2 . Energy costs/ ' 
shortages 


Might inhibit ASU ! s ability to fulfill objectives, but* 
marfy objectives seek to respond to this constraint.' 
Continuing long-range planning will also help. 


3. Inflation 


Could prevent or delay achievement of sonio objectives; 
will ^require setting of priorities- Long-range financial 
planning should help ASU cope with inflation. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Provision for continuing long-range planning Should 

allow ASU to maHe plans for coping with this 

constraint . i 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Provis ion' for continuing long-range planning in the 
area of educational programs should allow ASU to remain 
alert to this constraint. 


6. Insecurity of 
, /federal funding 


Awareness of this constraint should require that */C?uP 
make contingency plans for those areas dependent upon 
federal funding. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


Follow-up on implementation of objectives and provision* 
for future planning is consistent with these demands. 


B. Internal Constraints: * 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Those committed to soli-study effort should be supportive. 
Some administrators may not welcome requests from C1SP 
for ^reports on implementation of objectives, etc 


2. 'Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion?. 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community is unlikely to be aware of the policy. 
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7. Cost/Source 




.No additional cost. Office of Long-Range Planning and 
P are already functioning.' 
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Institutional Sector: ORGAN I ZAT 1 ON AND ADMINISTRATION 

. Organization and Admin is era Lion l i To imp lenient progxams leading to greater 
energy conservation, efficiency, and accountability and to be prepared to 
evaluate academic, co-curricular, and extra-cur/t* icuiar programs in ttfrms of 
e nergy consumption versus their-value to t^e institution* ^_ 



i. L^ss traditional 
students 


No effect. There will be an increas ing* need to conserve 
energy' no matter what basic changes occur in student 
popular iSn. , , 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


This will only increase the need for energy conservation 
and create a greater push to meet this ob'ject.ive'. 


3.' Inflation 


Rapid inflation might affect the program by delaying 
completion*, but will also increase need because of 
greater savings resulting from energy conservation. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Could benef it 
# the eff iciency 


r he energy conservation program because 
of equipment could be improved. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


; — \ 

Should have no 


i 

^effect on energy conservation. 

/ ♦ 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


If federal funding was being used, could delay completion 
of ^the program. Might a.lso threaten state funding. 


7. Demands for 

accoun tab i 1 i ty 


Costly eva luat ions -for accountability should. increase 
need for energy program to help curb rising operating 
costs. 



1. Internal support 
and oppqs ition? 


Most should support program. However, some individuals 
might resist controls. 


2. Adequacy of ' . 
institutional 
resources? 


ASU will have the resources needed t if funding 
comes available. , 

^ s 

S . 


3'. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required unless state fuhding 
is requested. . 


4. . UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs . , appro- 
val required? 


The program needs approval if state funding is to 
be required. 


5. 'State-level 
oppos ft ion?. 


No, if funding is available. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community is likely to support such a program. 


7. Cost/Source . 
of funds? 1 


Impossible to estimate acc.;*ateiy. Sources: state funds 
and government grants. 
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iir f ,,, n^.m. and Adm i .1 i s t ra t i on U : In the lace of adversity such as dwindling 
t Inane l!l resources'..., and federal .regulations. . ., and public demand for greater 
accountability, the administration will be prepared to make whatever changes are 
«utt<-ir|Sfrr^ to promote and ensure the financial security of the Institution. 



A. External Constrain 
i. Less traditional 
students 


ts : , : ; 

ASU will have to recruit nontrad it iona I students to 
strengthen its financial base. Educational quality 
and ethics must be kept in mind. 


Z . tnergy costs/ 
shortages 


Objective attempts to respond to this constraint-. 


3. Inflation 


Many, programs on campus will have to be' looked at and 
all expenditures scrutinized. This constraint pushes 
ASU toward this objective. 


4 } . Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Some use of this new technology will help ASU achieve 
this objective. How much use will be a controversial 
i ssue . 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Controversial. ASU must be competitive with other 
institutions. Genera i' educat ion & quality must not 
be forgotten in gearing programs to the job market. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Objective should help ASU cope with any sudden 
changes. * 


7. Demands for ' 
accountab ii i ty 


The objective and the constraint are complementary. 
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B. Internal Lonstrair 
1.. Internal support 
and opposition? 


its: ■ — 

Faculty at times will not support this policy. Many will 
feel the administration has taken too much on, particu- 
larly when programs or jobs are at stake. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 
*« 


Yes, but the administration should not do it alone. 
All sectors of the university should be involved where 
practicab le . 


3. Legislative* 
action 
required? 


Probably nor. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
o£ Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Possibly. ^Objective statement is too open-ended 
to predict. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


Same as 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 

• 


It should reduce expenditures. 

i 

2b o 
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Or,.,ni-/.at.lon and Ad,,,, nitration. I i 1 . Implement Immed.aLe measures wl ,|U w 11 
,Uol ASU to maintain 5* controlle d growth of the student body while caking 
positive steps to ensure that the overall quality of the institution and ,ts 
academic product will not be compromised. 
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A. External Constraints: 



I. Less traditional 
students 



2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 



Inflation 



Rapidly changing 
techno logy 



Changing market/ 
career demands 



6. Insecurity of 
f edera I funding 



■Recruitment would have to be oriented toward nonlradtt ion- 
al" students, especially through mass media which could 
veach them. # " 



Gasoline shortag% would reduce possibility of personal 
contacts with prospective students. Other means of 
contact wouid have to be explored. 



Impact on cost of an education could reduce pool of 
prospective app I icants . . 



No effect. 



Recruitment and educational program should stress 
basic skills that can move from job to job. 



Loss of federal aid to students wou^d threaten enroll- 
ments. Recruitment would have to emphasize alternative 



7. Demands for 
' accountability 


No effect. 

* 




B. Internal Constrair 


its: ^- 


I, Internal support 
and opposition? 


Foresee no opposition. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Placement Office personnel might" need to be increased, 
n : . ; 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
requ ired? 


No legislative action required, unless additional 

funding is requested . 
i 


4. UNC-GA o'r Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Increase Ln TA monies would require such approval. 


5. St-ate-lcvel 
opposition? 


No opposition likely, except for TA funding increase. 


6. Community 
support? 


No effect. . \ 

i 1 — 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Increased scholarship^ fu>ids woul^d be provided by 
ASU Foundation. * 

2\ ' ' ' ' 1 
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nr.-.Hl»tlon and^-Lntstra-clon IV : For the administrat.cn " *«p« red to 
revamp the academic structure ot t he.uniyersUy in order to '"E^ £ J 
collegial organization which will more, clearly emphasize and differentiate 
conegiai organ i . . interests in the natural sciences..., 

the academic programs, objectives, and interests 111 «- ■ 

f rom those o£ 'the social sciences, fine arts, or humanities. 

A. External Constraints 



L. Less traditional 
students • 



L 3 ■ ■ r 

Could create a need for a much more inyplved revision of 
academic structure, depending on the special needs ot 
the student population. 



Energy costs/ 
shortages 



5. Changing market/ 
career demands 



Might limit ASU's ability to compiete^the revamping of 
administrative structure & could conceivably create a 
need to decrease number of colleges ^departments. 

Might reduce enrollments & decrease trend toward special- 
ization within disciplines; combined with fewer faculty, 
could re duce need for restructuring. 
Reorganization into smaller", more specialized units 
should provide administrator's able to forestall amassing 
of obsolete materials and training. ; 



This objective should provide clearer def in i t ion, of 
career-oriented programs & enhance ASU's ability to 
keep abreast of market demands . 



6.. Insecurity of 
federal funding 

7. Demands for 

accountability 



A decrease in student population as a result o£ loss 
federal funding might reduce the 'scope of the admin- 
istrative staff 

Demands for accountability could re'quire costly 
evaluation procedures which might result in a more 
utilitarian or pragmatic academic structure. 



of 



B. Internal Constrain 
1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


ts: 2 : : ; ; 

Resistance from departments or colleges that 'feel their 
effectiveness & status would-be diminished by increased . 
number of colleges and/or departments. 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itution'ai 
resources? 


ASU has the; r qualicy but not quantity of personnel to 
implement the objective; additional financial resources 
would be requi red.. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


• ' * c 

No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
- of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes, if substantia^ restructuring is undertaken. 

* • 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


Possibly. 

« 


6. Community 
support? 


The community is unlikely to be aware of, or concerned 
abcnit, the Implementation of tjiis objective. 

A ' — ^ 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Addition ofV3 deans with staff could cost $80,000-$90,000 

per office if "new" personnel were employed rather than 

"rearranging faculty teaching loads. 0 

£' O \J 
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<W g anization and Administration V and Research I : To' provide the organizational 
* ^Tructure and administrative leadership Cor the integration and enhancement o£ * 
research functions and responsibilities under one unit. The university will 
develop an elective administrative structure for the advancement of research^ 

at ASU. ' " ' m 

v, 
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A. external ^uiisiiaui 
1. Less tr&Utional 
students , . 


No clear constraint. 

« 

• 


9 Rn^rov C n*<* £ / 

shortages 


Unless an extensive organization develops, eo*>ts 
should not be a factor. 

Z 3 1 


3. Inflation 


See ill above. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


None. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


May be enhanced by objective. , , ■ 


6. Insecurity of, 

F o H o *■ n 1 r linfl 1 110 


May be diminished by central organization which 
rema ins alert to cnanging prioricLts. 


% 7. Demands for 

accountability 


Evaluation Xnd accountability would be part of the 
organization's function. 


B. . Internal Constrai 


nts : ^ — 


1 . Internal support 
and opposition: 


Some colleges, departments, and individuals would see 
a needless bureaucracy developing. * 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
"resources? 


\ 

Yes. 

» 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legal or legislative action foreseen. 



UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro 
val required?- 



5. State-level 
bpposit ion? 



6. Community 
support? 



7, Cost/Source 
of fur*ds? 



Probably not. Depends on type of organizational structure 
recommended. 



No. 



Yes- 



Don't foresee largfc expenditures of new' funds as necessary. 

0 
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o^nizath,,, and Administration Vl » To i»p lement 

and .provi-de for the continued grow th and development o£ A$U's rtculcy, 
iitaf^ and students. , • 



* 



' A. 'External Constraints: 
1. Less tradlttonai 
students 



2. Energy costs/' 
shortages 



This constraint may dictate to some- extent ' the 
required programs" to be implemented. 



Programs will cost more and wilUbe more difficult- to^ 
fund as a* result . 



3» Inflation 



Programs will cost wore and wi»ll be more difficult to 
fund as a result r ,% * 



4. Rapidly changing 
technology 



Programs will -require carefu^ monitoring and extensive 
planning to offset these factors. • , 



5. Changing market/ 
career demands 



Hard choices of lasting impacts must be made to ensure 
w[$e use "of limited funds. 



6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 



7>v^Demands for 

accountabil i ty 



The effect of this constraint; is unknown* 



Programs will require carefuj monitdring and extensive 
planning to meet these demands*. 



Internal Constraints: 



Internal support- 
and opposition?- 



All groups will support t 



pol icy.* 

k 

-± 



2. Adequacy of 

institut ional 
^ resources? 



Only on a limited basis unless Increased funding is 
forthcoming the legislature. 



3. Legislative 
action 4 
■ required? . 



Legislature would have to approve some of the strategies 
r suggested ^ Stage 10 report^. 



>4. UNC-GA or Board. 
^S* of Govs, appro- 
val require df 



Approval is required for funding and for degree program** 
which might result, as well as for extension of tuition 
waivers. » 



State-level 
oppos it ioj^ ? 



Some opposition is foreseen to increased funding & 
extension of tuition waivers. 



Community 
support? 



Yes. ( 
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7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 



Ho reasonable estimate is possible. 

29„ 
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Institutional Sector : 'E'DUCAUIONAL PROGRAM ■ ' ^ 

Educational ProRra.. I: Jo provide" "for continuous engagement, amonrg' students 
and faculty, ^critical exploration of values and ethics a's these re-late to 
both individual and social dimensions or lire. 

A. R*rernal Constraints: ' \j _ . ■ L 


I I,pq« traditional 
students 


Older students may not "have time for such courses 
(unless req&tred) or. symposia;^ some may lack academic * 
fundamentals for full participation. 


2* Energy costs/ 
, „ shortag.es ^ 

N 


* » 

No diu^ct effect. ' # 


~" 3. Inflation 


' No direct effect. 

^ — ' i ; * * 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


In regular courses and in special courses, students wil.1 
be^ much concerned x about discussion of the consequenccNS 
of rapidly changing v technoiqjJj. s ' / 


S flhanoino market/ 
career demands 


Participation in capstone courses & symposia should 

l better prepare students to face ethical decisions 

value judgments as they relate to careers. 
. i m> : " — 


6. Insecurity of 

f edera i funding t 

. t 


This^factor could resu it* 1 in. a 'decrease in enrollment and 
'seriously undermine efforts to introduce specAfrl symposia 
and' courses to fulfill *the objective. 


7. Demands for 
y i a r r nun t ab i 1 i t V 


Migfit limit efforts to explcW values as evidence of 
Mianee mav not appear for years. Demaads for accounjta- 
biUty might result in a more utilitarian approach* 


" B. Internal Constra-i 


tits ; m , ■ 


1 • illLpi llu 1 " u Kr v 

& ancf opposition,? 

/ ' 


Reexamination oL ceneral education requirements will bti 
sensitive issue for service-oriented departments and \W 
students in 'programs with high percent of required cours^i 
■> i — — 


2. Adequacy of . 
institut iona i 
resources? 


Yes. " 

* 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. A 

• 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs.* appro- 
val required? 


.' J . < 

No. . ■ . 


5. State-level 
i opposi.t ion? 


4 

No* y » ' * 

: : * ? 


r» 6* »Community ' 
support? 


There should not be '<jny opposition unless some * ■ 
highly controversial issue were being discussed. ' % 


7. Cost/Source 
q of funds? 4 

ERIC • - . • 

* 


Nfew courses would cost Uttle. Special symposia might 
cost $5000 each (5 speakers £ $1000 each for honorarium, 
travel, and lodging). s K 

\ 2Bo ■■ ■; 

• * 
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^ducaflo Hal Program li t To provide for? Education in cultural diversity, paj*l? 
cularlv as this rentes to the continuing viability of American society as an 
.ongoing experiment in cultural feudalism and as it plates to. intercult^ral 
•/cqnununication tfhd^ understanding at^the, international l evel. , 



A*. Ex^erVial Constraints 



Le*ss traditional 
students 



Energy costs/ 
shortages c# 
9 



Inflation 



Rapidiy changing 
techno logy . 



5. '.Changing market/ 
<k ^ career demands 



Insecurity of , 
federal funding 



7. 



Demands for 
accountatrti ii'ty 



\ the populatiory^SslNbecomes more diverse, the 
: : tainment of thi^ object lvc bde'omes more important 



This constraint will affect the cost of transportation 
for visits c to other nations, but shoul'd have Little 
effect on gji-campus progranrs. , , 



This should have little impact on the proposed 
objective . 



Major changes in the technology utilized to store, 
'retrieve, & utilize necess\ry^cu Itura 1 resources could 
have an impact on' the usefiRness of such materials; * 



Persons aCtfuned to cultural diversity should be better 
prepared to enter job market as business & government be- 
come more sensitive to international nature, of. commerce. 



The lack of "federal funding could have a limiting effect^ 
on. the planning- & curriculum development p^se o£ steps 
taken to meet 'this Objective. f 



Demancis for accountability could require costly evaf-, 
uatlon .procedures which might result in a more utili- 
tarian or pragmatic academic approach. ^ 



B.** Internal Constraints 



1 # Internal support 
and Opposition? * 



2. * Adequacy of 
Institutional 
resources? 



'3. 



Legislative 
act ion 
required? 



UN£ T GA or Board 
of .Go.vs * appro- 
val required? 



5. 



State-leve 1 
opposition?. 



6. Community 
\ support? 



:RLC 



*7. Cost/Soyrce 
of tunds^ 



General support, b'ut resource reallocation might engender 
opposition ^rom some' admin istrators & faculty; many 
students might oppose any. pew & rigorous requirements. 



Can begin implementation,, but assistance will be required 
to reach necessary leye4 ctf faculty preparation, 
curriculum & facilities modification. 



No legislative action is required, 



Approval will be required if new dteg^fce programs, or 
tracks are needed to meet/ this objective. 



No opposition is anticipated. 



Although some might object to the teaching of non-western 
political, religious, Or ethical beliefs, community in 
general will support Such activities 



Full implementation of the policy could require £" nds for 
up to 13 additional faculty .positions for foreigi? language 
instruction & *c ias^room/ laboratory facilities* 

• / " . r 
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Educational Program III : To provide Cor education with respect to the multi- 
faceted problems and implications "of. human interaction with the environment, 
particularly inclusive o£ instruction wh^ch.will raise the level of'sens i t ivity* 
to the complex network of value issues which are at stake in all ; environmenta| 
pol icifes . • ' ' ■ 

/ : 



A. External Constraints: 



\ 



1 . Less traditional 
-/tudents 

f 



The diversity of* l>p.ss traditional students would 
enhance the attainment of this objective. • 



2: Energy costs/ 
shortages 



This constraint could have negative effects on the - 
objective. However, these factors would graphically 
demonstrate* the importance of the objective. 



3. Inflation 



If not offset by adequate funding, could affect the • 
successful implementation of this* objective. Intra- 
& interdepartmental efforts could still be effective. 



4. RapidTy changing 
t^phfiology 



A, Iflck of up-to-date resources & tra i ned .personnc 1 to 
carry out these activities would hinder fulfillment 
of the oblactive. « 

= m 

Emphasis on highly spccializ-^a training may serve as a 
constraint. Were may not be sufficient interest or 
knowledge within departments concerning this objective, 



5. Changing market/ 
career demands < 



6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 



If federal funding" relating to the areas covered in 
the objective decreases, some .negative ef f ect^could 
be realized. 



* 7 • Demands for ~ * 
accpuntab i 1 i ty 



♦Demands for accountability coul v d*require costly eval- 
uation procedures which, might result in a more utili- 
tarian or pragmatic approach. • ,r- 

F! Internal icons t ra ints j 



1. Internal support 
*and opposition? 


Significant opposition unlikely. Some disagreement! ^ * 
.possible concerning the rohes & responsibilities of ^ 
various departments and colleges. - 


2. Adequacy of 5 
7 ~ institutional 
resource^? 


ASU has resburces to begin imp lemqn ting this objective; 
some additional funding necessary if a 'comprehensive 
pf6gram is established.' 

x i 


3. Legislative . 
act ion 
required? * 


« . [ 
Not iegis lative action is required. ft 1 

, •■ — -'^ • — 


'k. UNC-GA or Boafd • 
of Govs-, appro- 
val* required? 


j. / / 

^o approval beyond ASU is required unless new programs 
were enviBioned. ' * * 

*-*, * 


T" / 

5. State-level' 
opposition? 


• 

'Nc significant opposition is expected at these levels*. 


6 . Commun ity " 
support? 

» «v 
1 


It is Likely that the community will support this 
objective. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? ** 


.Much funding would come through cooperative efforts ot 
existing budgets. Evejfltu^^l^y funding for a full-time ^ 
coordinator might t5cr requi/fceoij 
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Educational Vrosrain IV : To provide for elevation of the levei of commun icat ton 
• 'skills and the level of 'appreciation of the language arts. 



1. LesS traditional 
/ students 


Nontradi.tiona«i students would have same needs in * 
communication skills as * traditional students. Older 
returning students might need special help. 


2. Energy costs/ , 
shortages 

» 


Hits snoijiQ nave no qs igniLLCcuiL i.uhl vmi * tm, kv 41 ^; j 
"provided ASfo ofercises better use of existing 
utilities/facilities. 


3, Inflation 
• * 


If ASU -'is committed,. to getting the maximum from 
existing resources, this should not? be a significant 
^problem. ■ t 


4. Rapic 
techr 


ly changing 
ology! 


This makes it even more essential for ASU to commit % 
itself to providing hjLgh-level communications training. 


5. Chan{ 
caree 


Ling market/ 
>V demands 


This factor strenthens th'e need for ASU to develop 
communication/ language arts skills. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


This facto,r could make it more difficult to implement / 
or* continue spec la I developmental programs to develop 
communication skills. f \ . 


7 . ( Demands for 

accountability 


developmental courses often come under fire in higher 
education* Coultl require costly evaluation procedures 
. which migfit result' in more- pragmatic program. 



B. 



Internal Constraints:' 



1. Internal support 
and. oppos ic ion? 



2. Adequacy df 
institutional 
^resources? 



3. Legislative 
action % 
required? 



4. /UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs . appro- ( 
val required? ^ 



State-level 
oppos i t ion? 



6* Community 
support^ % 



ERIC 



7. Cost/Source 
: of funds? 



More, support from depts. with direct concern , for communi- 
cations than from those concerned with professional pre- g 
paration. Some resistance" because of resources required. 
Students may give only limited support. « 

ASU does have the faculty, staff, 1 and facilities ^ 
to implement the policy 'provided the commitment were 
made. * 



6l. 



No legislative action required. 



No. 



No'. , - 



The regional community will give geiu-iir^al support. 



Depends' on whether new personnel were hired or eauh dept 
ccrmmrtted itself tq achievement of objective with • 
existing resources • % 

29o ' ' 
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Educational Program. V : To provide for a renewed' commi tment in the university's 
academic programs ,ca meet tlie needs — within our definition of mission — 
of all elements of society. 



/\ 5 bALCL lid I yviiuuiu^i 

1. Less traditional 
4 students 


This objective is directed toward need.s of this group. 
May require shifting of resources & delivery systems 
to provide necessary programs. 

w 


energy coses/ 
shortages 


Increasing costs of delivering pcograms may be a 

pro 1^1 cm. It is difficult to determine the impact^ , 

since uLtlLties do not project their costs.* 


3. Inflation 


ASU will have to commit itself to accomplishing more 
with the same — or less — resources currently 
available. < 


A. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Changes in technology will affect the programs needed 
and the demands placed »on ASU. 


5. Changing market/ 
career denials 


Many noritrad i t i una I students whom ASU will attract will 
be older students trying to reenter the work force. 
Objective could help AS.U keep abreast of their needs. * 


6 . Insecurity "of 
federal funding 


Cpuld cause a decrease in student population from all 

elements of society & hinder implementation of new 

programs on and off-campus. 
A- t — 


7. Demands for 
• accouritabi 1 i ty 


Demands for accountability could require costly eval- 
uation procedures which might result in a limitation 
of efforts to serve all elements of society. 
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I . Interna I support 
and opposition? 

• 


General support unless/until the policy begins to 
drain resources from other programs or activities. 


2. Adequacy of 
^ institutional* 
resources? 


Yes>-a-i though "faculty development" will be necessary. 
Extensive efforts Ln this direction would require a 
reallocation of resources. ' < 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


•\ •- 

No I eg is la t ive act ion requ i red . \ 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Any new degree programs or tracks (fiXl-^-based or on- 

campus) would require UNC-GA approval. • 

* • 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


Policy would be cons is tent^wi th ASU ! s mission. The 
request for additional resources for new programs may 
ra ise some oppos it ion . * 


6 . Community 
support? 


The ASU community and the communi ty-al^- large will lend 
genera I support to tKC policy. 


7. Co£t/Source 
of funds? 

) 


If implemented through wisV use of existing resofines, eosl 
would be low,. II new programs wore- rcqu i red , ihv costs 
would be substantial . 

<> u * 

if J 4 , 
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Inst i * ut ion.il Senior: FINANCIAL RKSOUNCKS 



Financial Resources I ; The university will institute a program of continuous 
reexamination of financial priorities. 



A. External Constraints: 



ERLC 



1* Less traditional 
students 


• 

A change in student population will require a- 
continuous reexamination oi tinanciai priorities. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 

■ ■■-»' ^ 


The«universi ty must be prepared to cut'or eliminate 
people, departments, or programs to meet rising' costs 
in vital programs* 


3* Inflation 


The only way the university can combat Inflation *Ls 
vith a continuous reevaluation of financial priorities. 


4. Rapidly .changing 
technology 


The utilization of new "methods & tools is the o.niy way^ 
the -unxvers i ty can objectively evaluate itself, • 


5. Changing market/ , 
career demands 


Additional resources must be allocated to the area of 
9 career planning & development. 'The university has a, 
responsibility to its students. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal "funding 

A 


The university must prepare* to operate with iewer 
iederal funds. The federal climate is too uncertain. 


7» Demands for 
^ accountability 


ASU must ^prepare to'becotne more accountable. The 
objective would help in meeting this demand. 


B. /internal Constraints: \ * 


L»* Internal support 

and oppqs i t ion? 

\ I 


The administration and sta'ff will support i t*7 The 
faculty will tend to protect some "sacred cows. 11 ' 

J* 


2. Adequacy 6f 

institutional 
* resources? 


ASU has the necessary resources & talent to* implement It. 
In many areas, such a x program has been^in effect for 
years. 


3*. Legislative 

action 

required? 

i 


Personnel regu lat ions Genera I Administration guidelines, 
s-tate laws, and provincial attitudes may preclude * ■ 
implementation of findings. 


4. • UNC-GA or Board . 
of Govs, appro- 
val requ ir£d? 


% 

No, but implementation. of findings would. 


5. * State-level 

* oppos it ion? 
t 

* 


implementation of % f ind ings 1 would meet opposition on 
all lave Is. * 

* 


6» Community 
support? 


Yes. . ' 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 

A 


A guess: $10,000 per year, resulting in savings which 
would repay 10 to 1. 

29 0 



[• i nam la 1 Resom * es II :, The 1 university will pursue rigorously «i program ol 
conservation ol resources in order to oil. set dwindling supplies ol new 
money. 



< A« External Constraints: 



V 



I. Bess traditional 

+ 3 LUUCn Lb 


Not app 1 i < able • 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


The pursuit of this objective will complement this 

constraint, 
t 

N 


^ Tnflafirtn 

J. 1 11 1 IdUUIl # 


oame as rc* All segments ot university will nave to 
learn to live witb less; all should be included in 
decisions directly affecting them. 


l± R a n i rl 1 v p n a no i no 

techno logy 


Will have to shift resources to purchase equipment & 
train people. Will have to ask if now technology is 
worth cost ■& time of implementation. 


onanging marKc c/ 
career demands 


,Will have to shift resources to accommodate some market 
demands. Must remember that students (especially under- 
graduates) need a sound general education. 


6. Insecurity of , 
federal funding 


Same as //2. -If a program cannot survive without 
federal funds,' it may not survive at all. 


7.' Demands for 

accountability 


Objective complements this, constraint. Public and 
private sectors of the state must be kept informed 
of our progress. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. InternaL support, 
and' opposition? 


All sectors will support this policy unless adversely "i 
aLLected individually. Faculty need to be protected " 
from extreme ancl sudden shifts in the market place. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes. Many faculty members possess the knowledge and y 
expertise to implement this object ive. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


Federal and state pollution Laws need to be looked at 
closely, if /when ASU switchesto alternate fuels., The 
automobile is alsu a polluter. 


4: UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs appro- 
val required? 


Not as generally stated in the objective. * 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


f 

No, except perhaps to proposed Hianges in state 
pure has i ng regu lat ions . 


6 . Common i t y 
support? 


Yes, but the » itizens of Boone will not support the 
polluting of the air by the university (same for other 
1 orms of po 1 lut ion) . 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


folicy, if effective, should save money. Amount impossible 
to estimate. 

On 



i 
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Financial Resources, ILL : The un ivers i ty ,wi 1 1 pursue a policy of reallocating 
resources rather than expecting funding for all ney projects. 



/ 
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ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


Th is will increase the need to reallocate resources 
as demands tor courses and programs, change. 


9 Fnprov four's/ 

shortages 


Reallocation procedures are already being used to 
cover rising cosr.s for energy sources. 


3. Inflation 


This will increase the need to reallocate resources 
i to obtain* the maximum benefit i rom available funds. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Reallocation of resources will be needed to provide 
up-to-date materials and equipment. 

— ■ — i — 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Reallocation of resources could ease the financial burden 
of offering new programs as ma rkeir' demands* change by 
e 1 im'inax ing t uiu^i ng for programs^/ not in demand. 


(>. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Changing f edera I* pr for i t ies could requi re tea 1 loc*t ions 
to cover existing programs. Decrease in student aid 
could affect program demand and resources. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


If additional funding is required to meet demands, it 
would mean a decrease in funds for educational programs. 
Objective should help satisfy these demands. , . 


B. • Internal Constra inzi : 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Most groups *wi 11 recognize a need to reallocate funds 
unless adversely affected. Administration will support 
this object i ve. f 


2. Adequacy ot 
inst itut ional 
resources? 


No additional resources would be rnquilted to implement 
this objective. 4 s 

9 


3. Legislative" 
act ion 
requ ired? x 


No legislative action required for general policy; 
program changes and consequent reallocations would 
require approval. 


4. UNG-GAr-or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required.? 


Not for general policy, but for program changes ^and 
consequent reallocations of funds. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


Approval by the state budget division would be required 
lor certain funds to be reallocated. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community will probably not be aware of the 
ob jet t i ve . 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No additional expenditures wilfc be required to 
implement this objective. 
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Financial Resources IV : The university will plan to seek funds for "investment" 
(or multiplier) purposes, where i'n a definite "payback" would be achieved. 



A» External Constraints: 



ERIC 



l. Less traditional 

students 
» 


Serving a less traditional student population (.oulcl open 
new SQiirves of private support. Example: If ASU re- 
trained the employees of a particular industry, that 
indus'trv would become a prospective donor. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


This should have little effect. Fund-raising costs 
would go up, but donors would expect that and 
probably respond accordingly. 


3. Inflation 


"his should haw little effect. Private gifts tend to 
inflate at a similar rate as the cost of living. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Fund-raising methods change. Those involved muse 
change. * ^ 


5. Changing market*/ 
career demands J 

y 


' 7 — » !* ; — 

Li tt le or no el feet. 


* * 

6. Insecurity of 

federal funding 


-> ' r 

Will help more than it hurts . 

r 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


Very important to business community which produce's the 
most private support; would have dramatic effect on 
private support if ASU could prove accountability. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


i. Internal support 
ana* opposition? 


All sectors and groups would support the policy. Less 
than 25'; of the individuals would contribute financially? 

v 


2. Adjequacy of 
ins t itut iona.l 
resources? 

i 


ASU has framework & resources to implement objective. 
Staff must be i ncreased^Tor ASU to realize its full 
private support potential. ■ ^ 


3. Legislative 
action 
requireci? 


The policy is legal and no laws have to be cha 


iged. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Only to the extent of providing resources for jmore 
staff. 


5. State-level* 
o f ppos it ion? 


t 

No. All state institutions are in the business of 
helping themselves. f 


6. Community 
support? 
i 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Cost depends upon the number of staff to be added. Two 
professionals are needed now at a total annual cost of 

$50,00G. 

. » 3l), 



i nu nu ia I Kr?>nur t os V • Thi» university will strive to assure an adequate love! 
v>! t muling by maintaining a high leveLoi student enrollment while encouraging 
more diversity and excel leu ze within the student body* 



A. Externa 1 Cons t ra ints : 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
rf students 


Recruitment would have to he aimed at nontrad i t l ona 1 
students* Obje< t i ve otherwise unaltered. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Shortages in gasoline might require us to rely more 
on, regional students, thus increasing rather than 
decreas ing reg iona 1 ident i ty . 


3. Inflation 


Continued inflation in an era of reduced student 
supply might make tuition increases dangerous to 
the objective of maintaining hfgh enrollments. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Alun^. w i th spe> i f i i job" t ra l niiig, recru i tment wou Id 
need to emphasize basic skiFIs that can be trans- 
ferred in a changing job environment. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


V 


6. Insecurity ot 
federal funding 


Would alfetf recruitment, but would be shared by all 
1 1 nst i tut ions . 


7. Demands for 
accountability 


No of leer . 


8. Internal Constraints: / 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Appalachian Studies might object to downplaying of 
reg iona 1 image . 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itutional 
resources? 


Stall would* have to be added to Admissions Office, 
espec ia 1 ly lor out-oi -state recru i tment . Some 
increase in marketing costs would occur. 


3. Legislative 
action < 
required? 


Legislature would have to approve any changes in out- 
of-state tuition or funding formula. 


4., UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Funding according to headcount would require such 
approva 1 . 


5. State-level 
opposition? 

i * 


Opposition to out-of-state tuition changes and head- 
count funding i ould be expected. 


6. Community 
support? 


Community might resent de-emphasis of regional identity. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Increased funds for academic scholarships would come from 
ASU Foundation. increased funding for positive would 
come f rom state . 
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V main t a I' Reso urces VI : While* keeping student fees as low as possible, the 
universit -will pursue a policy of shifting gradually a larger proportion of 
the tin.uu la 1 burden ot a college education to the person who will benefit 
diroctlv therolrom — the student. 



A. External Constraints 
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l- Less traditional 
s cudents 

* 


Students seeking degrees in specialized fields might 
be willing to pay slightly increased tees if they 
*u'e competitive with those of other universities. 


l* energy iool b/ 

shortages 


Could cause increase in student fees to cover energy 
costs, making other increases more burdensome. 


3. Inflation 


Would cause student fees to be increased, thus limiting 
the number of people able to afford an education. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Would necessitate increase in studeitt tees to cover 
costs of offering up-to-daf equipment and knowledge. 


5 . Changing market/ 
career demands 


Students paying ever increasing tuition costs would 
1 havet the right to expect career-or urn tod programs 
that meet current marked demands. 


6. ^Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Students who rely on federal financial aid could be 
affected. A decrease in total number of students 
could increase costs for those remaining. 


7 . Demands for 

accountability 


If realistic, such demands can enrich quaiiry, thus 
justifying higher fees. Excessive demands can cost 
time & energy belter devoted to educational process. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


L. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Administration is trying to do away with special billings 
for courses and would not support this objective. 
Students are likely to he opposed. 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itutional 
. resources? 


Resources are presently available to implement 
ob jec t i ve . < \ 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes, approval is needed from the Hoard of Governors. 


5 . State-leve 1 
opposylt ion? 


Policy would probably nbt meet with opposition, although 
approval would have to be obtained from the Board of m 
Governors. ' 


6. Community 
support? 


* 

Continuing inflationary trends would cause the community 
to resent increased cost for education. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No extra cost - system is already established for billing 
tuition and fees. Should provide additional funds unless 
enrol lment is impacted negar i ve ly . 

Mo 
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i 11 .t h ur ioii.il Se» tor: FACULTY 



la u i r v MA) : ASM will make every effort to continue to maintain <* quality 
la ulry with varied talents and background. 



A, External Constraints; 



I. Le <i s traditional 
students 


'Jill rortii i rp flf*viril<» f ;i r* 1 1 1 f - v r i h oo i cikiooc f on 
>V 11 1 IvvlUliv- I It a LU Iv, 1 UtU I t) • OCluLt^llfl r>Ujt^^»»oL*.U 

in Stage 10 (curriculum review & 1 acuity development) 
c ould help ASU respond to changing needs. 


2* Energy costs/ 
shortages 


These (actors will make it difficult to attend pro- 
fessional meetings which are necessary for maintenance 
ol qua 1 i ty f acu 1 ty . 


1. Inflation 


Will hamper quality of teaching & resean h if needed 
lab equipment, books, etc. are Kicking. Will hamper 
recruitment of good faculty if we cannot offer these. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


This constraint compounds the problems of 2 & J above, 
as it makes attending meetings and baying equipment, 
etc a 1 1 the more important. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Excessive turnover of faculty & i hange o"T programs possi- 
ble. A well-balanced f acu 1 ty »w i t-h interdisciplinary 

competence will help prevent overreact i oil to short-range 
marker demands. 


o. Insecurity ot 
federal funding 


This will make it difficult tc/^hire and keep top 
qual i ty faculty. 


7. Demands tor 

accountab i 1 i ty 


Will reinforce professional accountability & thereby 
support quality faculty. But uses faculty time and 
energy that could be spent on teaching & research. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Fiver yone, Rhetorically, will support the policy. However, 
less qual if iecT f acuity may resent competition or fear 
rep lacement by h igher qua I i ty f acu 1 r y . 


2. Adequacy of 
inst i tut iohal 
resources . ; 


In general, ASU has quality faculty & seems to be 
improving. No problem as long as the job market is 
tight and salaries are reasonably competitive. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
requi red? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or" Board 
of Govs, appro- 
va 1 required? 


It is assumed that there is approval for this 
obje< t ive. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


It is assumed that there will be no opposition to this 
objective. 


6. Community 
support? 


No objection is foreseen. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No exact figure can be projected. The present level of 
funding must at least increase at the same rate as 
inf lat ion. 

3 U«i 
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F a ulty lib) and Research I : ASU will make t*very effort 'to entourage meaningful 
and necessary publication ettorts by faculty. The university will elevate the 
importance o( research activities at ASU. 



A. External- Constraints: 



1. Less traditional 
students 


No c lear < oust ra int. 

• 

• 


2. Fnpri?v cos ts / 

shortages 


Severe constraint unless, as in some areas, research 
directly attacks energy problems. 


3. Inflation 


Obviously, a limiting <onstraint. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Will impose increased demands lor funds to keep abreast 
of new equipment, procedures, knowledge, etc. 1 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


'L 

i^lay encourage support lor specific forms , of research 
(i.e., career-oriented) and not others^ (i.e., basic)*!/' 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Insofar as faculty funds are dependent onVfederal 
funding, this will cuirta i 1 research. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi 1 ity 
• 


Encouraging research will enhance evaluation and 
accountabi 1 i t y • 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Newer faculty may be less opposed than older (teaching- 
oriented, research resistant). Morale problems could 
ensue if "publish or perish" policy is pushed. 


2. Adequacj^of 
institutional 
resources? 


Wou Id requ ire more re i eased t ime , lessened " teach i ng 

load, more time to direct & model research activities. 

Perhaps more space needed. 

i 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? '* 


Not unless major (doctoral) degrees are envisaged. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes , if doc tor a 1 degrees are r on temp la ted . Perhaps , 

for any comprehensive reorganization. 
* 


5, State-level 
opposition? 


Perhaps, depending upon how "e levaU'd" we beeome. 


6. Community 
support? 


- f" 

V 

Yes. 



Cost/Source 
of funds? 



Could be expensive if elevating important e equals establish 
ing new research programs & adequately funding them. 
State, federal, and private funds required. 
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1 ?N u 1 t y K U ) ; ASU will continue to em mirage laculty to make important, 
i ontribut iuiis" to iho cujnmunity and region. ^ 

.A ' ' * 

1 

A. External Constraints: 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


This gives ASU a new opportunity to serve the community 
and region as more regional students may attend ASU. 


2. Energ.y costs/ 
shortage 


This narrows otlni* opportunities, thereby leaving more 
time & resources to contribute to the local community, 
but will make regional programs more costly. 


3. Inflation 


This will not Effect our ability to give expertise 
but might hamper some programs. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


This will expand our opportunities to serve our 
community and region. 


5. Changing market'/ 
career demands 


As the needs ol tin* community change, ASU must remain 
flexible in the' types oC contr ibut ions it makes' 

^ ^ 


b. Insecurity of 
federal funding 
*> 


To the extent thar communities receive funding for pro- 
grams to which ASU can contribute, it gives us oppor- 
tunities Lor applied rather than academic programs. 


7 . Demands for 

accountab i 1 i t v 
' f 


Increase in contributions to the region & community will 
increase our ability to demonstrate the tangib)4 
bene! its of higher education. , 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition/ 

** 


All sectors_wi 1 1 g\ve rhetorical support, but funding 
lor releae^d tinfe, travel ^ orhor expenses may be 
di i f it ult to achieve. 


2. Adequacy o/ 
institutional 
resources? ^ 


We have the personnel &, if enro {Jjnent drops, we may. have 
time & resources, although not perhaps to extent projected 
in Stage 10 strategies. 


3. \ Legislative 
\act ion 
Required? 


No legislative action required. 


14.' UttC-QA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? \ 


No special approval is required. 

' % —k — - 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


No opposition to the spirit ot the objective. UNC-GA 
might frown on use of of 1 -campus scholarly assignments 
as suggested in Stage 10 strategies. 


6 . > Commun i ty 
support? 


The community can be expected to support the policy if 
we are not arrogant or ,! pushy n in the type *>f help ,, 
we g i ve . y ^ ^ 


7. Cost/Source 
of funtfs? 


It depends on how much, A & what kind of service\ASU gives. 
Advice may be (ree; programs could be expensive. , 

^ . 3 <>» . J 



Faculty Kl>) : ASU will nuke every effort to see that faculty arc on* the 
cutting , edge of their disciplines as v;e t l 1 a"s broadly knowledgeable about 
concerns of society and their solutions. 



A. External Constraints; 



4> 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


^/ 

No effect is foreseen. 1 

r 


0 . Pnprov r n q f* q / 

* shortages 


, ^ u 

■ * 

No effectlis foreseen. 

\ . ' m 


3. Inflation 


Hiring of top quality faculty will cost more. Greater v 
support for faculty development, physical litne^yand 
employee assistance will be more costly. ' 1 


4. Rapidly changing 
•technology 


Continuous retraining of faculty will make achievement 
of the objective more difficult and more necessary. 


5*C Changing market/ 
career demairos 


Faculty in carder-oriented -programs must keep well in- 
formed thrpugh^a close alliance with bus inos^commun i L i es . 
This objective would address this 'constraint. 


• 6 . Insecurity, of 

federal funding 


Faculty have been dependent in a significant way on 

federal support for research. Other sources of support 

would have to be sought. * ' 
. * 


7. Demands for 

accountabi I i ty 


This constraint suggests increased monitoring of faculty 
performance within the profession & will serve as a 
"posi t i ve force to improve faculty performance . 


B. Internal Constraints: i> T> •» 


r i 

1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


J 

All are expected to support th is" po I i«y . 
• 


2^ Adequacy of 
inst itut ional 
resources? 


Rising costS'Will tend to require larger budget 3 
allocations to meet this objective. / 


3. Legislative . 

act ion 
4 - required? ' 


» 

No legislative action required. ¥ 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No approval is required. 

> 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


■ » , * 

Opposition is unlikely from any of these groups. 

* 


6. Community 

support? « 


Yes. * ^ 4 

J 


7 . Cost/Soufce 
of funds? 


While no specific cost can be identified, it is likely 
that additional funds will be required, probably from 
state revenues . 

« 
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'l^uulty li(A.t): Appalachian State ^University wilPmake contingency plans 
tor appropriate Luuliy responsiveness to" changes in population over the 
next decade. I'rojet ted decrease in the number of young people and increase 
in the number of older people make likely a shift in student constituency, 
necessitating faculty and program adaptability. 



External Constraints: 



9 

ERIC 



Less traditional 
students 

\ 


? 

The ob j ec t i ve is a imed d i roc 1 1 y at mee t i ng the needs 
of this population. 


2* »£^<?j"gy costs/ 
shortages • 

. *% 


No e.ffecv^is foreseen. ) 

/ 


3. Inflation f -^v 


\pio etiect is foreseen. * 

• 


4. RapidJLy changing 
* technology 


No effect is foreseen. 


5. Changing market/ 
, career demands 


■ • 

Faculty flexibility is required as career opportunities 
.ause shifts in academic major*; chosen by students. 


6. * Insecurity of 

federal funding 
* • 


No effect i $ f ore seen . 


7. Demands for 

. ' accountability 
i 


No eWect ^s foreseen. 


B. Internal Constraints: * 


I. Interhal support 
and opposition? 


General support can be expected, although 'individual 
faculty members directly affected (especially off-campus 
teaching assignments) may be unhappy. 


2. Adequacy of 
"> inst itut.ional 
resources? 


Yes^. However, it dormitory modifications, new construction 
etc. .are require^ (as suggested in, Stage 10), additional 
resources would be necessary. » 


3. Legislative 
act i"on 
required? 


The legal question of tenure status v. need to "adjust 
faculty & programs needs exploration. Legislature would 
have to approve revised funding formula. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
, of Govs . appro- 
val required? , 


Lt seenjs- apparent that this approval is required to 
implement the" strategies suggested in Stage 10. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


The state does, not support extension students. This 
attiftjKle may change as this population grows. The UNC- * 
GA "would be likely*to support the policy. ^ 


6. Community 
support? 


* 

V 

Yes. < w N 


If Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Additional funds would have to come from .state revenues 
and might be covered by revised finding formula for PTEs. 



< 



■ { 
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Faulty ll(AJ) : In view'of the growing propensity for litigation, ASU 
will provide procedures and safeguards for the protection of the (acuity. 



1 . Less tradit lona I 
sludents 

7 


_ : « . » 

No t! 1 1 v\ L is 1 orcM'en . 


bnergy costs/ 
shortages 


No effect is foreseen. . * 

y 


3. Inflation 

# 


Cqst of personal liability insurance & legal counseling, 
like other professional services, will continue to 
increase, thus influencing ASU's budget. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


No effect is foreseen. 

* ** 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 

/ 


No effect is foreseen. 


6. Insecurity, of 
federal funding 


No effect is foreseen. 

V 


7. Dem%ds for 
accountability 

f ■ 


ASU must continue to offer the highest quality programs 
in order to avoid individual or class action suits that 
might be brought against the university. 
^ 1 — 



1. Internal support 
and opposition? 

* < 


General support from all groups is expected. 


' -* : 

2. Adequacy of 
inst itutional 
resources? 


Need for increased financial support is foreseen. 
— > — — — * 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No laws need be changed, but the Legislature would ' ^ 
have to approve increased employee benefits. 


4. UNC-PA or Board * 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


f 

Approval is required. 


5. State-level 
oppo^it ion?* 


It is the hope of the university community that there 
will be no opposition to this policy from any groups. 


6. Community 
support? 


— _ — , — — j ^ . 

Yes. < 


7. Cost/Source . 
of funds? 


While no specific cost can be- identified it is likely 
that additional funds will be required. Source of funds 
will likely be from state revenues. 
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Faculty IH b.l): *ASU will hold on 'to itsvspeciai heritage of knowledge while 
responding fu rlu» multiplicity of society'l* concerns. Since the faculty are 
the primary interpreters and purveyors of this heritage, their views should 
lie strongly considered in the setting of goals and policies. 



9 

ERLC 



!• Les^ traditional 
students 


No effect is foreseen. * 

^— — — 0> : — : 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


No effect is foreseen. 


3 . Lnf lat ion 


✓ 

No ef f ec t foreseen . 


4 % Rapidly changing 
technology 


If faculty are to teach so .thar students will he prepared 
*for Ac needs of a changing society, tradition may ha_ve 
a negative effect on faculty & their teaching. 


»5. Changing market/ 
, career demands 


See l/h above. \ 


6 . Insecur ity of 
.federal funding 


No effect is foreseen. 


7. Demands for 
* accountability 

Kf 


Achieving this objective should spread the responsibility 
for accountability over a broad portion of § the ( 
university. . 


B. Internal' Constraints: * 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All sectors will probably support the policy & 
pr inc iple . 

. /~ ' N 


2. Adequacy of * 
inst itutionai 
resources? 


•> 

Yes. 


3,. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No el-fect is foreseen. • 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- • 
val required? 


♦ • 

• 

-No effect is foreseen. /' 


5. State-l-evel 
oppos i tlon? 


■No effect is foreseen. c 


b* Community 

•support? 9 

^ z_ 


r* 

* Probably so. . / 


7. Cost/Source ^ 
of funds? 

-t 


No additional costs are foreseen. 

3 1 u • 



« 
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A 



9 

ERIC 



Faculty 1KB. .2) ; ASU will strive to build mucual respect and understanding 
in order to prevent any severe confrontation between the university and 
soc iety as a whole. 

"• / j 



i. Less traditional 
students 

i 


No effect is "foreseen.. 


2 . Energy cos ts/ 
shortages 


\ Jm 

No effect is foreseen. " 

» 


3. Inflation 

1 


No effect, except that benefits & funding for strategies 
suggested in Stage 10 will be expensive & will have to 
compete with already established programs. x 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


No effect is foreseen. 

i 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Achievement of this objective will minimize the 
effect of this constraint. 


6. „ Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No effect is foreseen. # 

* 

* * 


7. Demands for 

accountability 

J 


Achievement of this objective will meet. these demands 
head-on. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All sectors will support this objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Resources are available to begin, bilt increased funding 
will be required for fringe benefits, cultural activities, 
& increased library holdings. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Approval will be required for the needed funding. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs.- appro- 
val required? 

i 


Approval will be required for the needed funding. 


5. Spate-level 
Oppos it ion? 


Some opposition is foreseen for the funding of fringe 
benefits, cultural activities, & increased library 
holdings required. 


6 . * Community 
support'^—. 


Although short-range' object ions may be voiced, achieve- 
ment of this objective should strengthen the univeristy's 
position in the communi ty. * 

— i . »■ * * — '■ 1 w ' 



of funds? 



to which this goal is achieved. Funds will come largely 
from state appropriations, with relatively small amounts 
coming from the ASU foundatior. 

3Ji 
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b\u m 1 ty 1 1 1 U. \) : ASH will encourage and preserve in the Icuulty those ethical 
values uecessarv to t lie *prut ec 1 1 on oi individual rights and the losferiug 
ol i nd i v idua I respoiis i b 1 1 i r y , 



External Constraints; 



V 



I. Less traditional 
students 


No effect is foreseen. 


c* energy cobts/ 
1 shortages 


V/iil require that faculty recognize ethical values as 
important considerations in making decisions regarding 
energy usage and needs, s ' v . 


3. Inflation 


Will require hard decisions regarding allocation ol 
limited funds*. Ethical values must be one ot the 
inputs ^n making these decisions. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


< 

Same as ft 3 above. 


5. ^.Changing market/ 
career demands 


^r— w — 

Same as #3 aHxove. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 4 


Same as //3 above. 


- ■ ■ » 

7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


The achievement of this objective will help in 
answering these demands. ■* 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All sectors will support this policy. 


2. * Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Resources are available. 
* 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs • appro- 
val required? 


No spec ial approval is requ ired. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No opposition is foreseen. 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No costs are foreseen. 

31. 1 
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Family IIUA) : The university will sharpen the process to measure and 
evaluate the vi iect iveness of the faculty in an effort to keep the faculty 
professionally alive. 



External Constraints: 



•erIc 



i • Less craaicionai 
students 


Measuring and evaluating trie ei rect iveness ol cnc racuicy 
will always be crucial for any student population. c 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


See #3. ■ 


ft Inflation 


Unless faculty evaluation is given an important role in 
the educational process , ^ might be eliminated as* a 
■■fYioge" effort in an inflationary period. 


4. Rapidly changing 
, technology m 


Faculty evaluation shoui<f be RELATIVELY unaffected by 
these constraints. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


See #4. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


* 

See #4. * 

^* 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


Faculty evaluation is consistent with this constraint 
and addresses these . demands . 


B. Irvternai Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Faculty who feel confident of their teaching abilities 
would support efforts at evaluation; vice versa for 
faculty who do not. ,Untenurcd~tenured issue may relate 
to this as wel 1 . 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes. A joint effort between the offices of the student 
government association and academic affairs is re- 
commended . 


3. Legis lat ive 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
va 1 required? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion?.* 


Mo . 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 7 


7. Cost/Source ' 
of funds? 


No reasonable* estimate is possible. 



1L. 



Ku ul i y HUB) : ' liu ; university will avn id yuUvntial f ul 1-t iinu/parl-l ime * - ^\ 
< on! 1 i • . ■ * 



A. External Constraints^ 



ERIC 



1* Less traditional 
students 


-% 

Part-time faculty couldibe an advantage: it would be 
possible to match the iityere'sts of the faculty to the 
changing student population. 


2. Fnerflv^o ,i it:s/ 

shortages 

i 

— — . <M — 


Cou Id severely limit ASU 1 s ability to hire fulk-time 
1 (acuity & may tempt it to Out costs by hiring part-* 
t ime f ac6 1 ty . ' 


3. Inflation j 


• 

Same as //2. 


4. Rapidly chfenging 
techno logy 


•As available money has to be used to replace such 
material needs, there would be less money available 
to hire part-time faculty. * 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Part-Lime [acuity might h.clp meet this constraint by 
providing. re levant persons to help programs adjust to 
changing market demands. 


6. Insecurity of 

federal funding * 

6 


Any decrease in funding to a university produces a 
^ srrain on all programs; potential decreases from 
federal sources would be no exception. 


7. Demands fo.r 

accountability 
• 


Should not be a constraint if^A^U continues to rely 
mainly on full-time faculty or if part-time faculty 
are truly competent. 


B. 'Internal Constraints: * 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Departments in need of part-time faculty may question 
this objective. Some faculty may question hiring of 
parc-t ime facu I ty . 


2. Adequacy of 

institutional * 
resources? 


Yes, if state funding for positions keeps pace with 
inflation and enrollments remain stable* 

} 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No. 


4. UNC-GA or Boar-d 
* of Govs . appro- 
val required? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


No. x • . 

> 


6. Community 
support? 


fes. 


7. CostVSoyrce 
of funds? 


No reasonable estimate is possible. 
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Faculty I V_(A): In view of a declining real wage for most sections ol the 
population, unlading faculty members, the university will strive to hold 
faculty loss in real income to an amount no more than the national average 
and will strive to increase "indirect" compensation. 



A. External Constraints: 



ERIC 



i. 



Less tradit ional 
students 



Energy costs/ 
shortages 



Inf lation 



Rapidly changing 
technology 



If anything, improved benefits will iiv rease our 
ability Li/"hrre faculty appropriate for shifting 
populations. , , 



Decreases in the general monies for a university 
will restrict efforts to produce such .benef its . 



Same as #2. 



Same as #2 



5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Increased faculty benefits will aid in attracting 
faculty to meet changes in market demands for shifts 
in career orientation. 


6. Insecurity ot 
federal funding 


Reverberations from this could restrict such efforts. 

- *■ 


7. Demands for 
accountability 


No effect is foreseen. ' 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I . Internal support 
and opposition? 


All faculty will support this. 


2. Adequacy of 
ins t i tut ional 
resources? 


The resources to support the idea are there. The 
money is not. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No law's need to be changed, but' the state legislature 
would have to approve additional fringe benefits. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Approval will be required for increased funding. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


Some opposition to increased funding is foreseen. 


6. Community 
support? 


w 

1 

Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No reasonable estimate is possible. 

j 
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Faculty IV(b; : The university will strive to acquire and maintain the best 
possible ta nlty in an era when resources are diminishing. In order to do 
this, the university will make every effort to expend as much of its budget 
as is possible on upgrading faculty salaries. 



A. External Constraints : 



1* Less traditional 
students 


If anything, improved benefits will increase our 
ability to hire faculty appropriate for shifting 
popu lat ions . 


l* energy coats/ 
shortages 


Decreases in the general monies for a university 
will restrict efforts to produce such benefits* 


3. Inflation 


Same as #2. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 

e 


Same as #2. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Increased iarulty benefits will aid in "at tract ing 
faculty to meet changes in market demands for shifts 
in career orientation. , 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Reverberations from this could restrict such efforts. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi lity 


No effect is foreseen. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


i. Internal supDort 
and opposition? 


No one aware of budget regulations will support this 
objective, since it is unnecessary or illegal, depending 
t>n the intent ot the statement of the objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Implementation is not possible if intent is to expend 
supply & equipment monies for salary purposes; not 
necessary if intent i^to spend all of salary allocations, 
since that is already clone. 


3. Legislative 
action 

required? * 


* 

ASU can only spend the designated portion of ,its budget 
on faculty salaries. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


5, 

Yes. See #3 and //5. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


Yes* because n is illegal to spend non-salary funds 
for salary purposes. 


6. Community 
support? 


No. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


The cost will be zero since the object ivo ^an have no 
legal or meaningful implementation. 

3i tJ 
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hi* uhv VIA): ASU will si rongtlicn and nurture the Faculty Assembly of the 

UnTversilY of North Carolina as au*Vl I t»i t i ve moans ol providing meaningful 

ami substantive [acuity input to the President and his administration, to 
the board of Governors, and to the legislature. 



A. External Constraints: 
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ERLC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


No effect. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


No effect. 


3. Inflation 


No effect. 


Zf. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 

( 


No effect. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No effect. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


This constraint creates a greater need to articulate 
guidelines for refocusing programs. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


These demands suggest a greater need to articulate 
guidelines for refocusing programs, plus great need 
for faculty input. + 


B. Internal Constraints: 


L. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Support from ail groups. 


i 

2. Adequacy of 

institutional 

resources? 


Yes, 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
va 1 requ ired? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. 


6# Community 
support? 


Neutra I. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


None. 



Faculty V(fl) : ASU will continue and encourage , the development of the 
Faculty Senate as an effective voice in the governance of ASU. 



A. External Constraints: 



1. Less traditional 
students 

1 


No effect. 


*) Pnprov pac f c / 

shortages 


No effect. 


3. Inflation 


No effect. * 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


No effect. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No effect. 


b. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No effect. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi 1 i ty 


No etfect. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1". Internal support 
and opposition? 


V 

General support from all groups. 


2 . Adequacy of 
ins t itu t ional 
resources? 


Yes. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


r - ^ 

No legislative action required. 

1 


4. UNC-GA ox Board 
of Govs. Appro- 
val required? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


Neutral. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Nothing required. 

3Jo 
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Faculty VIC) : The 'acuity Senate will revise and refine the structure of 
university committees. 



A. External Constraints: 



0 

ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


No efCect. 


l* energy cui> ls/ 
shortages 


No effect. 

' — a • ' ' 

\ ■ ■ ' — • 


J. Inflation 


/ 

No effj^t. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


• 

No effect. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


i' ' 
No effect. . * % 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


7 ' 

No effect* 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 Lty 


More effective committees should contribute to 
overall efficiency of the institution. 


- — — * 

B. Internal Constraints*^ / - \ * 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Possible objections from some faculty members to ' 
deletion or modification of certain committees. 


2. Adequacy uf 
ins t i tut iona 1 
resources? 


Ye§. * 


^. Legislative 
act ion 
required? ' 


No legislative action required. 


•4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No. 


5. State-ieve i 
opposi t ion? 


No. 


0. Community 
support? 


Neutra L. 

4 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Possible cost of centrally-located meeting room for 
university committees. 



21 
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Faculty VU>) : There will be more interaction between the vatious university 
councils and the Faculty Senate' and faculty in general. 



A. External Constraints: 



f. Less traditional 
students 


No effect. 


2. Energy costs/ / 
shortages 

• 


No effect. i v * ^ v~ 

\ + — ; 


3. Inflation 


No effect. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


May hinder the interaction between disciplines; rapid 

obsolescence will make it less likely that faculty 

& their representative groups can communicate well. / 


5: Ch&n&ing market/ 
cjareer3emands 


No effect. / \ - 


6.1 Insecurity of 
J federal funding 


No effect. 


7. Demands for 

accoimtabi li ty 


No effect. 

/ \ 


B. Internal Constraints: / 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


There will be general support for this objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources?^ 


Yes. 


3. Legislative 
action^V 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-C/Tots^Board^ 
of Govs . **appro- 
va 1 required? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos! i t ion? 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


Neutral. . * 

i 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


None. 1 ■ 

\ / 



erJc 
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Faculty VlE) : ASU will establish an elected committee af the lacuThy to. 
advise the Chancellor regarding retrenchment issues. y_ 



A. External Constraints:, 



\ 



9 

ERIC 



1* Less traditional 
students 


Retrenchment Committee is an essential element. * 

v 


2. Energy costs/ ^ 
shortages 


* * 

Retrenchment Committee is an essential element. 

» r 


3^ Inflation 


^ ■ f 

Retrenchment Committee is an essential element. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Re trenchm*ei\£ Committee is an essential element. 

/ 

J r 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands < 


> * * \ 

Retrenchment Committee is an' essent ia 1 element. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Programming adversely affected. More need for 
retrenchment. ^ , § 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


Retrenchment Commiftee is a necessity. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


\ 

Mq,u tra 1 . 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 
* * 


1~ 

Yes. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
bf^Govs. appro- 
val required? 


If advisory, no. * 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


y 

No. 


^-s^ • 

6. Community \ . 

support? 


Neutral* 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Minimal t 



■J 2 'J 



Institutional Sector: LIBRARY 



* * 

Library I : Library holding* will increase to kee?p. pace with increased demands 
*lur additional resources and to meet ACRL standards; a minimum of 80 volumes 
per student (FTE) should be reached by 1990. 



ERLC 



1. Less traditional 
students 

> 


1 The larger adult population, off-campus increases in 
1 teaching centers & clusters, & varied curricuiar offer- 
Mngs may change number of holdings per student. 


~) Pnarnv rnC h * / 

l • energy wucis/ 
shortages 

f 


Th is ob j ec t i ve rema ins central to the purpose of the 
university. Possible alternative^, such a*s a reduced 
plan of operation, may be consitie'red as need arises. 


3. Inflation 

• • 
* 


Inflation would reduce real purchasing power yearly. 
Possible alternatives include extension o^tTune period 
for implementation or secure funds from stcfte sources. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Technological systems are more efficient ov*er time & 
would solve as many problems as they present. Care is 
needed in planning and selection of materials. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Emphasis on education rather than training, balance 
iXm programs, changing student populations (more 
adults) are a serious challenge. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Loss of federal funds would not present a serious threat 
to most programs or resourced. Student funds would be 
lost, but student attrition would offset needs. 


7. Demands for 
accountabi 1 ity 


AiV institutions should provide evidence of their 
purpose. Simple models could be used for this specific 
objective. 


B. Internal Cons t ra ints : 


1. Internal support 
-and opposition? 


Vl 1 or most groups within the university will support 

the policy. Special support should come from graduate 

programs. * 

• 


2* Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Faculty, staff, administration, anc^ facilities exist in 
sufficient strength to begin implementation. Full im- 
plementation wil'l require additional personnel & expanded 
phys icai facii ities . 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


Th<^ state legislature will be requiredto approve the 
• funding. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Medting this objective necessitates a substantial increase 
in the library budget, which will require approval through 
the usual, budget process. w 


5. State-level 
opposit ion? 


Objective is consistent with mission statement. Advisory 
Budget Commission may not approve sufficient increases to 
implement objective. 


b* Community 
support? 


N/A. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


V 

Given: $23.66 per book, with 127, inflation. Given present 
FTE: 8,353. Cost total, with 250 annual FTE increase: 
$25,264,838. q , j 
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Library II : To ensure adequate funding for the purchase of library materials 
by increasing the yearly budget..., providing additional funding to support 
new programs..., seeking, alternative means ol funding..., and establishing 
a hep.ir.n e budget item lor audio-visual materials. f 



External Constraints: 



ERIC 



l. Less traditional 
students 


Most aspects of objective would not be affected. Mere 
additional audiovisual media may be needed vfor this 
specific population. 


2. 'Energy costs/ 
shortages 


» 

Difficult to assess. Certainly ^these factors will 
influence the amo(j\>t of materials purchased. 


3* Inflation 


If the inflation factor is obtained, this should offset 
any substantial effect of higher costs brought on as 
a result of inflation. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Technology should solve as inany problems as it creates, 
unless a major technology arises. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 
l 


No new major problems. If we stay within the parameters 
of objective, all new programs must be approved oil the 
basis of budget. V 


t). Insecurity of 
federal f undrng 


No effect. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


This objective is a strong move toward an accountability 
mode I • 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Most university groups will support the objective(s) as 
stated. There may be some new programs that do need . 
.immediate university budget support/ 


2. Adequacy of/^ 
institutional 
resources? 


No. - 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Funding at a rate equal to the annual inflation, rate 
would need to be enacted by the st-ate. 'Internal 
distribution of funds is a university prerogative. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Funding at an increased rateV^jual to the annual in- 
flation ra«te would need approval of the UNC-GA and 
Board of Governors. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


Probably not in' theory. Necessary money must, of course, 
be available from the state budget. 


6* Community 
support? 


N/A 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Present library book budget $478,247. At 127. annual in- 
flation, this I igure would double in 8-10 yrs~. In view 
of increased ^expend itures recommended in Obj. I, meeting 
this objective would not provide the funds to implement 
that policy. 




Library 11. 1: The- library staff, in cooperation wLt)^ the Learning Resources 
Committee, wi II develop an overall collection philosophy as the basis (or 
a more systematic allocation of i\ibrary resources among competing Instruc- 
tional, research, and extracurricular program needs. 



A. External Constraints : 



1 . Less tradit ionai 
students 


Might 'necessitate a change in priorities for allocation 
of 1 ibrary resources ; however, an overai 1 col iect ion 
philosophy would still be desirable. 


9 Rnprou prtcfc/ 

shortages 


Miohor pn'prov m^f< mieht f nrrr> a limited ii-brarv 
budget thereby requiring, to an even greater extent, 
an overall collection philosophy. 


3. Inflation 

— -f 


If inflation forced a limited library budget, then * ^ * 
an overall collection philosophy would be very 
desirable. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


This would not aflect the need for an overall 
co 1 iec t ion ph i iosophy . 
, ^ 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


\ 

No effect. ^ 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


This would not affect the need for an overall 
collection philosophy. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi 1 i ty 


—r **• 

An overall collection philosophy would be very^des irabie 
if there were increasing demands for accountability. 


B. Internal Constraints: * / 


l. % Internal support 
and opposition? 


Most groups or sectors within ASU will support the policy. 
However, some might disagree with the specific allo- 
cations. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


The only resources needed which ASU does not presently 
have would be funding of a position for a professional 
b ibl iographer . 


3. Legislative 
act iofv~\ 
required?\^ 


This policy calls for a new position & therefore the 
state legislature would have to act. 


4. UNC-GA or Boa>d v 
of Govs . appro- 
val required? 


Yes, since a new position is involved. 

j 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


Probably not,, since it only involves the funding of 
a position for a professional bibliographer. * 


6» Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


1 f ' 

$22,000-$25,000 annual salary lor a professional** 

bibl iographer. 

'22* . 



< 



I ,br"d r> IV : 1'iuli'ssi.mal staff with expertise in die areas of subject special- 
nation, systems design, loreign languages, and information retrieval will 
be ad\b?d to library personnel to improve information services. Clerical stall 
with library technical skills willbe increased to provide support services 
for the professional staff at a ratio of three to one. ^ 



ERIC 



A. >F!*rprnAl Constraints: 


I. Less traditional 
students 
i 


Might' necessitate .i different type of professional stall. 
However*, the need (or such a staff would still c-Kist. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


These additional costs probably would result in a 
reduction of staff # and new positions such as these 
wou Id suffer. 


3 . Inf iat ion 


Serious inflation, it not matched by funding, might 
affect the hiring of additional staff which certainly 
unnlH t f fnrf Hii*; Zhipctive. 


Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


This i^why there is a need for ^professional staff 
with expertise- in these various Jteas. 
= 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No effect. 

- — • — % 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Los s G f federal funds might indirectly cause a 
reduction of staff, and this objective would 
certainly be affected. 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


A professional staff with expertise in various areas 
would be an asset if there were increasing demands 
for evaluation and accountability. 


B . Internal Constrai 


nfs: - 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


if increase of staff in one area results in a decrease 
in another area, this, policy would meet with opposition 
in those areas negatively impacted. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


No. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
recm ir ed ? 


. This policy calls for new positions & therefore the / X 
state legislature would have to act. 

W. . 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes, because new positions would have to be funded. 


5. f State-level 
opposition? 


Probably, because of the number, of new positions 
requested ill this objective. 


6. Community 
support? 


N/A j 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


$304,0004. Stage 10 recommends addition of 32 clerical 
staff & an unspecified number of professional staff, 
which would be an additiona 1 expenditure . 

<--2 J 
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library V : lliv library administration will be consulted by departmental 
vumculum committees concerning resources, present and potential, needed 
for the support ot new and expanded programs, and the library will be 
represented on ail academic policy committees that affect or are affected 

I n the library. 

A. External Constraints: 



9 

ERLC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


This objective should help ensure thai changing program 
demands will be supported by adequate library resonrres. 


9. rnprov fn^rs/ 

shortages 


i 

N/A 


3. Inflation 


N/A 


4. Rap idly changing 
techno logy 


N/A ^ 


5. ' Changing market/ 
career demands 


This objective should help ensure that changing program 
demands will be supported by adequate library resources. 


6. insecurity of 
/federal funding 


N/A 


7. Demands for 

accoun tab i 1 i ty 


This objective should be an asset in meeting these 
demands . 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


There should be no resistance. • 

• 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


t 

Yes. 


3. Legislative 
sec ion 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No. ' 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


• 

No. 


b. Community 
support? 


N/A 


7. Cost/Source N 
of funds? 


No extra cost is involved. 

r 



/ 

Library VI : To provide hotter and' more h ost effective use of the library's 
resources, computer technology will be utilized in the development and 
implementation of a total library system consisting o( Acquisitions, 
Cataloging, Serials, and Circulation Control. 



A. External Constraints: * 



1* Less traditional 

0 

students / 

/ 


This objective auould assist library in meeting 
changing needs/ 

y 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Curtailment oil technical services would result in 
a need Lor more personnel. 


3. Inflation 


Same as //2. 


4. Rap'idly changing 

techno logy 
* 


The current par t ia 1 ly Automated system is planned 
(or compatabi lity with technological changes. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


This objective should assist \l fl)rary in meeting 
changing needs. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No effect owing to minimal ($1900 for bX)oks) 
federal funding. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


This objective should aid in meeting these demands. 


B. Internal Constraints? 


Internal support 
and opposition? 


/ 

The current partial implementation has general support. 


'2./ Adequacy of 

inst itutional 
resources? 


Yes, to begin implementation. This is already 
underway* ♦ 


3; Legislative 
act ion 
requ ired? 


No legislative action required, unless additional 
f und i ng is reques ted • 


4. UNdvGA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Any additional funding for the implementation of this 
policy would need action at this level. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


No, except to large amounts of additional funding. 


6. Community 
support? 


As library use by community increases, there should 
be appreciation of the system.^ ^ 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? / 


More detailed planning information is required before 

any estimate can be made — an automated system involves 

a major expenditure of funds*},. 

0 & ( 



. Library VII ; In order to determine how best to use its 'resources^ the 
library will conduct ongoing studies, including cost efficiency studies. 



A* External Cons'tra ints : 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


N/A 


2. Energy costs/, 
shortages 


N/A 


3. Inflation 


Higher costs will make it mandatory that -the library 
imp 1 erne nt this object ive . 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


• * 

Achievement of this objective will lessen the negative 
effects of I lis constraint & provide library adminis- 
tration & staff opportunity to identify problem areas. 


5. Changing marke-t/ 
career demands 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of - 
federal funding 
t 


Decreases in federal funds to support libraries would 
make the implementation of this objective necessary/ 

« 


7. Demands for 
accountabi 1 i ty 


v 

implementation of this objective will be a positive 
response to this conscfr^ int. 


B. Internal Constraints : 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Support from administration. Rossi buy some staff members 
may be reluctant to undertake studies projected in Stage C J 
Library management may question calling in consultants 
in arbitrary years instead ol as needed* 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


It is anticipated that library staff will conduct the 
majority of thc^se SLudies with no additional staff needed 
.for this purpose & that a consultant will be hired in 
" '198*5 & every 5 or 10 vears thereafter. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action 1 required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


** 

No. 

• 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. - 


6. Community 
support? 


N/A V 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Cost for consultants will be in the $200 per day range. 
** 

Other costs involved will be staff time for ongoing, 
internal studies* > 

3<Jo 
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I library V I i I : In order to support, facul ty research and the information r^eeds 
ol thq patrons of the library, the library will participate in on-line information 
retrieval networks and resource-sharing networks of a%tate, regional, or na- 
tional organizational structure. ^ 



-External Constraints: 



0 

ERIC 



1* Less traditional 
students 


Meeting tnese c nang i ng nee as wou la oe idciiicuiuu 
by the implementation of this objective* 


i. • energy LUbio/ 

shortages 


N/A 


3. Inflation 


Higher costs Will decrease use of on-line information 
networks or limit use to patrons whoycan afford the 
service (e.g., faculty members with research grants). 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Will give patrons better access to information from many 
sources, & require periodic upgrading of equipment and 
that staff constantly improve skills & training. 


5. Changing market/ 
* career demands 


N/A . ) 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Decreases in faculty research due to lack of federal fund- 
ing for research & other programs will lessen the need 
for access to some of these resources. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


There will be a need for constant evaluation of how well 
the library patrons' needs are being met by the systems 
to justify the high expense involved. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


The faculty and administration will support this 
object i ve . 


2. Adequacy of 

institutional * 
resources? 


The-major constraint in this area will be the lack ol 
staff to implement this objective to the fullest. 


3 . Legis iative 
act ion 
required? 


Legislature must approve any changes" in funding 
formula or increased allocations. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes, because of need to change the way libraries are 
funded and to increase amount of library allocatipns 
to provide these services. % 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion?. 


Poss ib'iy . 


6. Community 

support? —4 


N/A 

— ^\ : * 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


To dat<\ necessary funds have come from library book 
budge t.\ To improve and extend the service? either a sub- 
stantia 1 \ncrease in this budget area must be made or a 
separate \tegory established within the budget. 

/ o2j * 
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Library IX: The library will provide improved access to its microform and 
government document <olleftions through comprehensive indexing of those 
collections in the main card catalog, increased staff assistance to users, 
an increase in the number of microform reading machines, and more efficient 
repair and maintenance of lW:roform equipment. 



A. Externa 1 Constraints : 



9 

ERLC 



T. Less traditional 
students 


N/A 


2 ♦ Energy costs/ 
shortages 


N/A 


3« Inflation 


Early purchase of materials would forestall increased 
cost . 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


An ongoing budget for updating machine use would he 
desirable, e.g., programmable equipment. 


5. Changing market/ 
career Remands 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


N/A 


7 • ' Demands for 

accountability 


Increased services sl^uld meet foreseeable demands 
for accountability. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All groups would support this. 


2 . » Adequacy of 
* f institutional 
resources? 


Additional stafi will be needed to index the 
col lect ions . 


3, Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Budget increases would require legislative approval. 
, 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Any additional budget increase will need approval. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No.. 


6. Community 
support? 


N/A 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 0 


Add i L lona 1 resourcesS needed to pur chase mi crol i I in U • $ 14u0 
ea.) & micro! i» he (c.$2j2p ea.) readers. it would <ost ove 
$100,000 to produce ca^log cards for the material in 
these collections. o , 
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Library X : The lil>rary will seek to become the major repository for 
primary manuscript data on the Southern Appalachian region. 



A. External Constraints: 



ERIC 



I. Less traditional 
students 


N/A 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


v 

N/A 


3[ Inflation 

/ 


This would not be a great constraint since most 
manuscripts would be dona ted . 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


N/A 

\ 


5» Changing market/ 
career demands 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


The recommendation that grant funding be sought for this 
collection might be threatened by changing priorities & 
require that private grants be sought instead. 


7. Demands for 

accountabil i ty 


A manuscript collection on Appalachia would fulfill 
a natural mission of tfre university. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All areas will support this policy. 


2# Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Resources are adequa\e to begin. Increasing the acqui- 
sitions in this area\ill require a manuscript specialist 
Facilities for preservation and restoration of manu- 
script materials will be required. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Legislature would have to approve increased funding. 

K 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
va 1 requ ired? 


The policy involves a new position which would have to 
be funded by an increase in the library budget. 


5. St'ate-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community has evidenced enthusiasm for this policy. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


1 additional professional: $22-25,000. Supply & equip, 
budget additions to cover archival materials cost. Slight 
increase in book budget to cover acquisition of manu- 
script materials cost. 

33i 
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Library XI : In order to meet adequately the changing demands on the library 
'and its limited resources, the library's organizational structure and procedures 
will be designed so as to facilitate cooperative participation by library admin- 
istrators, faculty, staff, and the Learning Resources Committee in management 
decisions that affect the library. 



A* External Constraints: 



9 

ERLC 



1 ♦ Less traditional 
students 


N/A 


energy costs/ 
shortages 


N/A ^ 


3. Inflation 


Broadened input into decision-making process by library 
personnel & LRC will bring more knowledge to bear "on 
solutions to problems created by this constraint. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Same as #3 
* 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Same as #3 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


N/A 


7. Demands for 

accountabi 1 ity 


Drawing upon expertise of library personnel & LRC in 
identifying .problems & developing more efficient poli- 
cies & procedures will aid library admin, in meeting 
these demands. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1» Internal support 
and opposition? 


The university administration & Learning Resources 
Committee would support this objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


No. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No 'additional funds needed. The increase will be in more 
time spent in coro-nittee meetings & other shared management 
activities by li rary personnel & LRC. 

33. 



l.ibr.irv XII: Procedures lor library support of off-campus classes will be devel- 
oped in several areas: funding to support needed resources as a separate budget- 
ary item;\odif Icatlon of circulation policies to facilitate off-campus use of 
library materials; and necessary support by Audio-Visual Services in providing 
**for the development of instructional programs and telecommunications'. 



\ 
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A. External Constraints;, 



1. Less traditional 
students 



2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 



Inf la t ion 



4. Rapidly changing 
technology 
4 



5. Changing market/ 
career demands 



This objective will improve ASU's ability co serve the 
needs of nontraditional off-campus students. 



Will make implementation of this objective necessary if 
higher energy costs result in increased number of r 
cluster programs . 



Rising costs of library materials & telecommunications 
system development may make it impossible to achieve 
this objective. 



Will require that any delivery system for off-campus 
programs be designed to be "as flexible as possible to 
meet changes as they occur. 



N/A 



6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Stage 10 suggests federal or private grants be sought for 
planning & construction of telecommunications system. 
Lack of federal funding might jeopardize this. 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


This objective would improve quality of off-campus 
programs & thus respond to demands for evaluation. 


Inrprnal Constraints: - 


U Internal support 
and opposition? 


Support from Graduate School, Learning & Human 
Development, Continuing Education, & Learning Resources. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Additional funding for books, equipment, & travel and 
possibly additional personnel as orf-campus program 
grows. Telecommunications system requires additional 
facilities and substantially increased funding. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 

4k 


Broadcast licensing will be required for the tele- 
communications system. Legislature must approve any 
additional state funding. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


The establishment of a separate budgetary item for 
purchase of materials will require action at this 
leve 1 . 


5. State-level 
opposition?. 


No opposition to the policy is anticipated; funding 
more difficult. 


6. Copftunity 
supjport? 

t ■ 


The commujiu^/y stands to benefit from the policy. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Insufficient information on which to base an estimate: 
probably very expensive because it includes both pro- 
fessional personnel & sophisticated technology* 
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Institutional Sector: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 



\ 

\ 



Student Development Services I ; The Student Affairs area of the university will 
be structured so as to otter most efficiently a wide range v of high quality student 
.survives in order to enhance the total development of students as individuals and 

as group members, - 

A. External Constraints; 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


Needs of less traditional students can be' met if Student 
Affairs is structured to offer wide range of services & 
considers development of students as individuals. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Cost benefits may necessitate reevaluar- ion & justification 
of scope of programs. Activities related to environmen- 
tal concerns & conservation need to be stressed. 


3. Inflation 


Expansion of services would be affected by financial 
resource limitations. More selective targeting of 
activities and services will , be necessary. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 

• 


Requires that individuals stay current with information 
trends so, as to make better, decisions regarding 
acquisition of materials and equipment.. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


The objective aims at achieving flexibility necessary 
to complement the students 1 academic pursuits. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Impact would be evident in student financial aid area - 
since many ASU students are dependent on federal / 
financial aid.* / 


7« Demands for 
accountability 


Direct cost benefit accountability would be difficult 
to establish for all programs; student retention & 
recruitment efforts could serve as measurements. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
a*nd opposition? 


w 

Policy is not controversial. No significant disagreement 
foreseen. \ 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Staff, faculty, & administrative resources are available. 
Possibly restructuring some responsibilities could 
enhance overall programming & services offered. 


3. Legislative * 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required for restVuctur ing, but 
would be necessary for formula funding referred to i*i 
Stage 10 report. 


4, UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required' 


Not to restructure, 'but would be required for formula 
fund ing . 


5- State-level^ 

oppos it ion? 


No opposition to restructuring. Formula funding for 
staffing of Student Affairs would meet some opposition. 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Specialises In the area could evaluate effectiveness. 
Restructuring should enhance the opportunity for more 
efficiency. 
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Student Development Services 11 : 
student academic advisfejnent and career counseling. 



ASU will seek to improve its program lor 



A. External Constraints: 



9 

ERIC 



1* Less traditional 
students 



2. Energy costs/ 
shortages * 



3. Inflation 



4. Rapidly changing 
technology 



5. Changing matket/ 
career demands 



Greater emphasis on career counseling & possible reduc- 
tion in liberal arts programs may result, creating need 
Cor faculty members better v.ersed in career advisement. 



Needed personnel increases and released time for faculty 
might be curtailed; special workshops to orient faculty 
to career counseling might not be developed. \^ 



See #2. 



Major impact on career counseling, since jobs fop grads 
will change with changing technology. Would make it more 
difficult for faculty to keep abreast of career trends. 



Will require greater effoxt on part of faculty & counselors 
in outreach programs, workshops, etc. May require adjust- 
ments in curriculum & faculty assignments. 



6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Student financial aid reductions might reduce number of 
' students & create a shift in type of student served and 
type of counseling & advising needed. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


Would involve keeping statistics on students employed, 
employers contacted; more emphasis on finding jobs for 
grads, job training, less emphasis on liberal arts. 
* * 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
a'nd opposition? 


Many faculty & counselors would resist assuming career 
counseling duties. No unit is currently staffed to do 
this adequately. Development would probably oppose 
removal of outreach aspects of Placement Office. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Sufficient staff lacking for expanded vocational 
counseling. Faculty available, but require retraining 
for extensive vocational counseling. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
requ ired? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs* appro- 
; val required? 


No approval beyond ASU is required. 


5. State-levef 
oppos it ion? 


Opposition unlikely. 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 



7. Cost/Source 
ot funds? 



A suggested reorganization plan: place 3 grad assts & I 
full-time counselor in Counseling Center as vocational 
counselors. Outreach function to romain in Dev. OH. 
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Student Development Services III : The Psychological Services Center will be 
adequately funded) housed, and staffed to meet the counseling needs of students 
and to provide testing service to the university community. 

% 



A., External Constraints: 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


Little effect, since counseling is highly 
& already deals with a variety of student 
impact on group counseling. 


individual ized 
needs. More 

V 


2 * Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Will affect total budget, ultimately affecting the Center 
in staffing capacity. AV & biofeedback equipment are 
'hardware" expenses most likely to be reduced. 


3. Inflation' 


See ft2 above. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Biofeedback technology would show the greatest impact. 
Equipment-would need to be updated & users retrained 
as technology advances. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 

c 


Vocational materials need frequent updating & counseling 
personnel need to attend workshops to keep up. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 

s 


These services are not directly dependent upon federal 
tunding. Indirect effects would result if cuts in 
financial aid reduced number of studen'ts at ASH. 


7. Demands for 
accountability 


Steps are being taken to increase evaluation & accounta- 
bility efforts. These demands will be met readily & at 
l6w cost under leadership of new director. 


B. Internal Constraint??: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Greatest obstacle involves overlapping functions among 
the Center, ^Placement, Complementary Ed., & General Colleg 
Any of these might perceive a threat if curtailed. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Center staff inadequate in quantity, but quality is high* 
Need to add 2 staff members during 'next 2 yrs., reorganize 
services, use more graduate assis tants/ interns . 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


If student fees are increased, outside approval will 
be required. 

1 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


Unlikely. 




6. x Community 
support? 


Y*s. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Two counselors: $13,000 1st yr.; same 2nd yr. + longevity; 
$18,000 tor 2nd counselor 2nd yr. Recommend moving 1 
vocational counselor from Placement & add 3 assists. 
Source: student fees. 

33b 
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Student Development Services IV : Student Affairs will continue to administer 
a program of extra^ciass and co-curricular activities which enhances and 
illustrates the knowledge gained in the formal classroom, broadens cultural 
horizons, and creates international understanding and Lntercu Itura I sensitivity. 



9 

ERLC 



!• Less traditional 

. students \ 

/ * 


Should enhance international & >h*«xu 1 tura I dimensions 
of Obj. IV. Might require shilts in funding priorities 
to organizations to serve non-traditional students. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Will curtail activities of co-curr Lcular nature. May 
require new efforts to generate funding outside of 
university budget for specific co-curr icu iar activities. 


3. Inflation 


Will inhibit growth of new.programs , and make difficult 
< the maintenance of existing programs. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Impact is difficult to predict on extra-cla^s activities. \ 


5. /Changing market/ 
career demands 


Will have to emphasize flexibility, innovation, experi- 
mentation in new programs rather than to be left behind 
offering out-of-date or redundant programs. 


6. Insecurity of 

federal funding 
• 


Less impact at ASU than other universities in terms of 
extra-class activities; ASU will have to^tailor offer- 
ings in accord with budget limitations. ^ 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


If such demands come down the chain of command, a plan 

will have to be formulated lor an evaluation scheme & 

then will undergo an experimental implementation. ^ 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


University agencies who have to support new programs with 
money or faculty time will resist the policy. Those 
which stand to gain will support it. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Not unless other currently funded activities are neglected 
A shift in funding priorities will have to occur. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs . appro- 
va 1 requ ired? 


Not unless higher fees are to be assessed. 


5. State-leve 1 
oppos i t ion? 


Policy implementation can be formulated in such a way as m 
to stay within existing regulations and directions. 


6. Community 
support? 


In minor ways, yes. Large-scale community support in 
terms of participation or funding is not predictable. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Impossible to say without programming, personnel, housing, 
and administration costs. 

33, 
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Student Development Services V : Appalachian State University will strengthen 
its structure for involving students in institutional government. 



A. External Constraints: 



1* Less traditional 
students 


The prospect of older, more mature and job-*ox^ented 
students probably makes greater student participation 
harder to achieve. 


Cinergy costs/ 
shortages 


Energy problems should have no major effect on the 
achievement of this particular objective. 


3. Inflation 


Students involved in academic govt, typically oppose . 
raises in tuition & other academic expenses. This may 
make such increases harder to implement & justify. 


4\ Rap idly changing 
techno logy 


Techno log ica I change poses no threat to the 
achievement of this objective. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No difficulty is anticipated here. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Fewer funds could heighten tension between student and 
faculty members of university committees over allo- 
cation of funds. 


7. Demands for 

accountabil ity 


While some student involvement in institutional govt, 
is desirable, it is admin. & faculty who remain most 
accountable. This must be clear to all concerned. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Probably general student approval, but many admin, and 
faculty are opposed in principle Lo students 1 taking 
more than a minor role in such matters. 


2. Adequacy of 

institutional . 
resources? 


No additional resources should be required to put this 
policy into effect. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
requ ired? 


No iega I difficulties unless s tudent invo ivement reaches 
a point where administration & faculty appear to have, 
abdicated their respons ib i i it ies . 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Go,vs. appro- 
val required? 


Changes anticipated should require no official approval 
f£om bodies beyond the campus administration. 


5. State-level 
opposit ion?. 


Difficulty could be expected only if the traditionally 
conservative legislature felt that excessive power had 
been put into the hands of students. 


6* Community 
support? 


Policy is unlikely to be of interest to the community 
unless it should come to share the perception mentioned 
in //5. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 

0 


Since committee memberships are unsalaried positions, 
no additional cost i$ foreseen. 

, 33o 
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x.,..l ..»r Hovel oomoiu Services VI : Student Aliairs will involve student* >n 
. arrying out .in effective judic iary system lor the student body. 
4 



9 

ERIC 



1 . Less traditional 
s tudeprcs 


No appreciable effect. 


2t*^ Energy costs/ 
shortages 


N/A f 


3 • In f la t ion 

4, 


. — % 

N/A 


h • Kap vuiy cnanging 
, technology 


N/A 


5* Changing market/ 
career demands 


Ac t ive tuden t. participation in the judiciary system 
would serve as good experience for any chosen field 
of study. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No effect. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


Student development research experts could evaluate 
this aspect of the system. 


B. Internal Constraints: x 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? * 


All sectors should give support. # * 


etj 

2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Resources are already ^available. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA' or Board 
of Govs* appro- 
val required? 


* No. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


V 

No. 


6* Community 
support? 


Policy should have no impact on the community. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No additional funds would be necessary. 
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Student Development. Serv ices 1 1 : ASU will strive to maintain its policy ol 
:aak.ing aid available to academically and/or financially deserving students. 



ERIC 



I • te's s traditional 
students 


r 

Mnrp cfnHonfc f rnm 1 nu- \ r.c nmp families Create a Strain 

on resources. More students declaring legal independence 
*from parents require costly verification work. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Energy costs add to student need and- thus to the drain 
on available aid money. , 


3. Inflation 


Available funds may fafil to keep pace with rise in in- - 
dividual student budget. Either fewer will get assis- 
tance or many will be given less than proven need. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Changes in technology are unlikely to have major 

effects on the availability of aid funds. » 
i 


5. Changing' market/ 
career demands 


Financial aid is only very indirectly related to 
such academic adjustments. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


federal funds will continue to be a matter of great 
uncertainty, especially because of the advent of a 
new administration in Washington. 


7. Demands for 

accountabil ity 


Rate of default on student loans at ASU is lower than 
national average, but continuing inflation & ailing 
economy may make collection more difficult in future. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


The' financial aid program has the support ot a great 
majority of students and faculty on campus. 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itutional 
resources? 


More computer time is needed by Financial Aid, as well as 
additional personnel to counsel students & inform poten- 
tially qualified recipients oi aid. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
requ ired? 


No change of laws at present, but is a possibility if the 
general money situation continues to tighten. Stage 10 
projects new state funded positions. 


4. UNG*GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Regulations governing disbursement of aid funds are 
enacted primarily by the U.S. Congress rather than at 
the state level. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No opposition is likely. Federal money makes up the 
greatest part of financial aid for college students. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community generally supports academic financial aid 
programs j/ has a stake in keeping ASU's student populatioi 
as high^as possible. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Financial Aid Office will coordinate about $ c ) million in 
1980-81. Sources are federal, state, institutional, & 
private. State funds projected for new positions. 

34u 
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Student Development: Services VIII : University housing facilities will be . 
operated more efficiently and in a manner which enhances and contributes to 
the learning program and to the general development of the student. 



i. Less traditional 
students 


i. o <■ 

Consideration will have to be given to flexibility in 
accommodating needs of a less traditional student 
population. 

. , ^ 


^ shortages 


K is ing e nergy costs will requixe cnac /vo u con c i nue co 
carry out retrofitting and energy conservation K 
measli^fs • 


3, Inflation 


■ ■ y^r - ■ ■ r " 

1 V 

The objective "should reinforce the effective utili- ' 
zation of resources. 


4. Rapidly changing 
■ technology 


Ongoing effort for personnel in the area to stay current 
with new technology in order to make better decisions. 


5. Changing marker/ 
career demands 

» 


Not applicable. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 

* 


Not applicable. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


Justification of self-supporting area fees requires that 
constant evaluation and accountability be maintained by 
the area. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Policy should receive support from all concerned groups. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


No additional personnel required. Efforts must continue 
to seek budgetary relief for administrative positions^ ^ 
through appropriated funds. ^ 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No approval necessary. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


Nc. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community should lite very supportive of the policy. 



0 

ERIC 



Cost/Source 
of funds? 



Most activities are'already in the budget. Fed. funds will 
be soughu for technical assistance in evaluating energy 
efficiencies. Matching funds from student fees. 

3U 
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Student Deve lupine nt Services IX : Students at ASU will be provided with 
better health services. • ( 

. - . / 



1. Less traditional 
students 


Little impact is expected; health needs are expected 
to remain the same. * ^ ; 


2, Energy costs/^^ 
shortages 


Ktiirirmf Hon 1 th *iorvlLt'S are so vi~aJ that student toes 
might bo increased so that services would not be 
curta i led. 


3. Inflation 


See #2 above. ( 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 
i 


New laws concerning pharmaceuticals will have impact, as 
will need to keep equipment current. Need pharmacist; 
travel funds & workshop tuition to keep staff current. * 


5* Changing market/ 
career demands 

c 


No impact is expected. 


6t Insecurity of 
federal fifnding 


See, (12 above. 

# » 


1. Demands for 
accountability 


The medical profession is increasingly being held a* count- 
able for medical procedures', and this campus organization 
is no exception* 



o 

ERIC 



1. Internal support 
**and opposition? 


No opposition is expected. / 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Probably an increase in student fees will be required. 
Student needs exceed capacity of staff & facilities. 
Additional doctors/staff are needed. 


3 . Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4, UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs* appro- 
* val required? * 


Outside approval is required for any increase Ln 
student fees* 


5* State-level 
opposition? 


: V- 

No. 


Communs tv/' 


Yes. 1 


7* Cost/Source 
of funds? 


$70,000 for I pew doctor & nurse; combination pharmacist/ 
business manager $27,000; the $100,000 allocated to 
furnish new builtiing will probably be insufficient., 

34* 
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Student Development Services X : The university wiLL offer a campus recreation 
program, both structured and unstructured, which meets students' needs. 



9 

ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


^7 

Less traditional students may require fewer 
recreational programs. * 


2 . Energy cos ts / 
shortages 


May restrict the construction of new facilities, 
limit hours of operation of existing facilities. 


3. InfLation 


May limit the building of new facilities or require 
that smaller or less than optimum facilities be 
constructed. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Limited impact; however* ncw facilities should be of 
the most up-to-date design, utilizing the latest 
equipment and knowledge. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Recreation program under discussion here is not career- 
oriented, except for a few PE majors wTio function as 
interns . 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Federal funds for recreational programs are insecure 
in any case . 


7. Demands for 

accountabi lity 


No problem, e'xeept for accountability to funding sources 
who find it difficult to see relationship between recrea- 
tion programs and the university ! s mission. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


*"k*t * Internal support 
^ f jaud opposition? 


Support should be widespread if new programs do not 
undercut or compete with existing programs. 


2. Adequacy\ftf 
inst itu t iona I 
resources? 


Yes, to begin implementation. Additional funds will be 
required for projected recreational facility. 



Legis la tive 
act ion 
required? 



UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 



State-ieve I 
opposition? 



6. Community 
support? 



7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 



No legislative action tor xccreat iona 1 program, but General 
Assembly would have to approve and perhaps provide partial 
funding for new facility. > 



Approval would be required for new facility. 



No, except possibly to provide state appropriation 
for new facility. 



Community not likely to be concerned. 



estimate [or recreational facility in i%0 budget request 
wa$ $i,l7 ( ),700, with $58^,850 in state funds requested. 
The rest to come from self-liquidating funds. 
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buidenf Ik ve lopment Services XI : The university will provide a varsity spur is 
' program, labilities, and stalf which tun form to guidelines and regulations of 
the Southern Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
and the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women and which is consis- 
tent with the purpose of the university. 



A. Externa l Constraints : 



ERIC 



1. Less traditional 
students 


No problems are anticipated ior the varsity athletic 
programs as a result of such developments. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Varsity athletics will suffer financial difficulties. 
Heating and lighting needs are higher for athletic events 
& practices than for most campus activities. 


3. Inflation 
* 


Rising scholarship costs; rising travel costs may 
necess i tate cheaper modes of trave 1 tak ing sma 1 lor 
squads to competitive events off campus. 


4.^ Rapidly changing 
technology 


Except for the general jyoblem of replacement < o.sts 
for athletic equipment, this concern presents no 
immediate difficulties. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Such difficulty has little bearing on non-professional 
athletic programs. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Federal funds make up no direct part of Athletic budget. 
In any general retrenchment, however, varisty athletics 
would suffer to some degree . 


7 . Demands for 

accountability 


In addition to continuing to apply strict financial 
accounting procedures, varsity sports must constantly 
prove their own value to the university & community. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Majority of students strongly support an active varsity 
program; most of facul ty share this view, though s ignif i- 
cant minority are opposed. Cutbacks would be controver- 
sial. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Coaching staffs are adequate; clerical help is in short 
supply & it is doubtful that. more money can be found 
soon to fill th i s need . 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


The AthLetic Department believes itself in conformity 
with federal law regarding women's athletics. No addition 
a 1 leg is la t ion requ ired . 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
va 1 required? 


There is little likelihood of disapproval or radical 
alteration of these policies as they now stqnd. 


5. State-level 
oppo&i t ion? 


The state government appropriates funds for athletic 
facilities but not operating funds for the program. 
Opposition unlikely from any of these bodies. 




6. Community 

support? 


The community has historically supported ASU varsity 
athletics enthusiastically." Elimination of minor sports 
would not be noted. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Com. is now $1 million annually & should rise by about 107* 
per year for next decade. Funding must come from student 
fees, gate receipts, & alumni giving (Yosef). 
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Institutional Sector: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 

Physical Resources I : The university will make a commitmeru to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive phased plan addressing campus beaut\f ication, sound 
land use planning, maintenance, energy use efficiency, and accessibility. 
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I. Less traditional 
students 


No appreciable impact. 


0 ^ Fn^rov rncf c/ 

shortages 


Altnougn tnese tactors may siow cue Lmp itmciiLuLiun u*. 
such a plan, they should not affect its development 
since it addresses energy efficiency. 


3. Inflation 


May siow the implementation of the plan, but should not 
affect the development ol a phased plan. 


b. Rapidly changing 
technology 


No effect. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Not a factor. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi 1 i ty 


The achievement of this objective will respond to 
such demands. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All sectors will support the objective in principle. 
Some may question its cost or specific proposals that 
result from it. 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itutional 
resources? 


Yes, to formulate the plan, but will probably lack 
the .funds to implement it. 

Jb „ 1 


3. Legislative 
action 
requ ired? 


No legislative action required to plan. State funding 
would require legislative action. 


4. UNG-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No, not to plan. 


5* State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No, not to the concept of planning. 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes, unless specific aspects of plan threaten 
community va lues. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Much, can be,donq using local personnel & resources. I)e- 
SLrable professional consultation estimated at $3*), 000. 
Funds can be set aside for a 2-3 year partitioning of 
project by Business Affairs. 
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Phys iv a 1 Kosour* es* 1 1 : Tin 1 university will institute a more efficient maintenance 
program tor the physical plant through incorporation of new techniques and the 
development of a maintenance staff adequate to meet the needs of the physical 
p I ant • 



A. External Constraints; 



1* Less traditional 
students 


Should not affect this objective. g 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


The impact cf energy costs & consequent shortages should 
enhance the implementation of this objective. 


3. Inflation 


Radical inflation should make, it mandatory to improve 
efficient use oi existing facilities & personnel. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


May require in-service training programs for existing 
personnel. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 

4 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 

7. Demands foj^ 


Insecurity of federal funding could limit the total use 
^f physical plant, but would not appear to limit the 
need for efficient maintenance. 


accountabi 1 i ty 


Would appear to demand cost accounting at all levels, 
especially in physical maintenance. Objective should help 
meet these demands. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


The majority oi employees -would support this. A small 
percentage may be apprehensive if elficiency changes cause 
a reduction in the number of needed personnel. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Existing resources appear to be available for initial 
implementation. Restraints exist in funding. 


3. Legislative 
action 
requ ired? 


State legislature would have to approve funding for 
additional positions if not supported by increased 
enrollment. ^ 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


• 

Not unless new positions are requested. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


Possibly, if achievement of objective requires 
excessive additional funding* 


6. Community 
support? 


Yns. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


The increased efficiency could conceivably reduce the 
current cost ol operation & not necessitate additional 
funding. 



o 
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Physical Resources III : The university will establish itself as a leader in 
controlled energy use and develop a model demonstration campus for alternative 
energy sources. 
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1* Less traditional 
students 

r 


No effect. 

\ 


2» Energy costs/ 
shortages 


These will spur and encourage completion of the 
objective. 


3. Inflation 


May delay implementation; however, the economic 
advantage of completion should offset this. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


New technology can be used to advantage Ln 

developing this objective. 1 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No impact. 


6.' Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Federal funding will be of assistance in completing 
this objective, so this could have a negative effect. 


7 . Demands for 

accountability 


Objective responds to these demands. 


R. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


All will support this objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Requires additional personnel and resources. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Legislature would have to approve any increases 
in state funding. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No, with the exception of projects which will 
require state funding. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. 


6» Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


$500, 000-$ I, 500,000. Some oi the funds related to this 
objective have been requested for 1981-83. More will 
be needed and requested for 1983-85. 

3-1. 
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physical Resources IV : Appalachian State Univers ity~ wil 1 improve its 
communication facilities. 



A. External Constraints: 



L« Less traditional 
students 


A change in the traditional student population should 
not affecT^the need for improved communications. ■ ^ 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Rising costs could affect j/ttdget monies, already set 
aside & cfould affect abi^ftids of both parties to 
live up to agreements. N I 

y - ) 


3. Inflation 


Serious inflation, if not matched by funding, might 
affect ASU f s ability to meet proposed plans. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Would make it difficult & expensive to prevent ^quipmcnt 
from becoming obsolete. If equipment can be constantly 
updated, communicat ion facilities will benefit. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


The proposed communication system would help program 
deyej^pment keep pace. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


A loss of these funds would probably reduce the size 
of the student body and hence the scope of the 
communication system needed. 


7. Demands for 
accountabii i ty 


No significant impact* 


B. Internal Constraints: 


L- Internal support 
and ^>ppos ition? 


Most would desire an improved communication system* 
This would not; be very controversial. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


See no problem in acquiring any special resources, 
if needed. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legal problems are foreseen. 

# 


4>. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs . appro- 
val required? 


The agreement between UNC television network and ASU- 
may be difficult. Who wall pay? 


5. State-leve l\ 
. opposit ion? 


Not unless large amounts of state funding are required. 


t 6 . Community 
support? 


The community is likely to support the project. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Difficult to determine from information provided. 
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Phys»» al Resources V : The university will mount a conscientious campaign to 
acquire the Dougherty family house and property and develop a plan to use 
the house as an a lumn if information center or a museum/gallery. 
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n « UALCl lid V UUHOLlUll 

i. Less traditional 
students 


If the student population becomes older, there should * 
be more appreciation of the museum/ga I lery . 

> 

V 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


No direct impact on this objective^ 

v 


3* Inflation 


Higher costs couid*be avoided by expediting purchase 
of property and renovation of gallery* 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


* 1 

No real impact. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No real impact, since federal funding for this 
objective is unlikely* ^ v 


7. Demands fir 

accountability 


Justification/approval for museum/gallery project will 
be difficult. 

1 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Broad support for the acquisition of Dougherty property, 
but some conflicts of interest possible over development/ 
utilization of parts of the property. 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itutional 
resources? 


Some additional staff personnel will be required, as well 
as additional parking % facii ities. 


— f — 

3. Legislative 

action 

requ ired? 


No legal problems are foreseen. If, in fact, an alumni 
foundation to raise funds is formed, legal counsel will 
be needed. 


4. UNC-GA or loard 
of Govs* apprb- 
val required? 


Yes, if state funds are required. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


7 " 

Probably, due to limited resources at the state level. 


6. Community 
support? 


The community will probably support the pro jet e; however, 
.private real estate brokers may compete for purchase 
of the property. 

■ ■ -■ - - ■ i*" . . — : : : : : 7 " r 



:7, Cost/Source 
of funds? 



Around ?i,uuu,uuu* *runas cuuiu uu tai^uu impugn i 
of an Arts Alumni Foundation; from community & private 
business sector; through state appropriations. 
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Physical Resources VI : The university will identify desirable tracts of 
property and develop a plan for acquiring those parcels deemed appropriate 
for use as recreation areas, open spaces, or potential building sites. 

X 



A* External Constraints: 



t l . Less # traditional 
X students 



2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 



3. Inflation 



3. 



5. 



Rapidly changing 
technology 



Changing market/ 
career demands 



Insecurity ot 
federal funding 



Demands for 
accountability 



More married students will require family-type housing, 
D. Boone Hotel & other nearby motels which could be 
modified into small apartments should be identified., 



No direct impact, except upon inflation in general. 



Land in the immediate area of ASU-will continue to 
appreciate rapidly — any proposed purchases should 
be made as soon as possible. 



Additional facilities may be required to expand programs 
which are commensurate with changing technology/ job 
markets . 

f 



Same as above. 



Federal funding will probably become tenuous in the near 
future,^ but will have little impact on land purchases. 



Justification for money to purchase additional property 
will be difficult. Proper use of present landholdings 
near the State Farm area will be called for. 



Bj Interna l Constraints: 
1 , 



Internal support 
and 'oppos it ion? 



2. Adequacy of 
institutional 



resources i 



Legis lat ive 

action 

required? 



UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro* 
val required? 



State-level 
opposition? 



6. Community 
support? 



7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 



Broad general support for property acquisition, but con- 
flicts of interest possible over specific purchases/uses 



Funding will be the major problem. 



No legislative action required except for state 
funding. 



The acquisition of additional private property near 
Carnp Broadstone & southeast of present*uni.versi ty 
property at State Farm would require approval. 



No, subject to availability of funds. 



Local community should give general support, as expansion 
would mean more jobs. Limited opposition to specific 
targets possible. 

. -x *.. ^ ■■ — . - - i 

Approximately k million to round out State Farm area; 
property in Broadstone area less expensive. Cost estimate 
^impossibJe until specific sites are identified. 
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Physical Resources VI I : Program demands, as reflected in long-range planning 
projections, wilt be given emphasis in setting capital expansion priorities* 



External Constraints: 
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1* Less traditional 
students 


Will require greater attentioh to changing program 
needs when setting capital expansion priorities* 


2 . Energy cos ts/ 
shortages 


Will require effective planning for capital expansion, 
as called for by this objective. 


3» Inflation 


Same as #2 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


The ability to adapt to needs dictated by changes in 
technology will depend upon funding & effective 
p lann ing . 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


The ability to cope with a changing job market may be 
dictated by the success in meeting this objective* 


6. Insecurity of 

federal funding % 


May inhibit capital expans ion* ^ 


7. Demands for 
accountability 


Implementation of objectives should help satisFy 
these demands* 


B* Internal Constraints: 


1 • Internal support 
and opposition? 

V 


The academic sector may support the objective, but 
cooperation among various units may be difficult. 
Oppos i t ion to % spec if ic recommenda t ions 1 ike ly • 


2* Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


ASU has the personnel to implement the objective. 

• 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legislative action required, except in area of funding 
for projects recommended . 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs* appro- 
val required? 


Not for the process, but muse support the projects 
recommended as a result of the process* 


5. State-ieve 1 

opposition? 
• 


No opposition to the process, but opposition to specific 
programs/capital expansion projects possible. 


6* Community 
support? 


Probably, if it. is aware of it* 


7* Cost/Source 
of funds? 


No extra costs for planning - appropriate offices 
and personnel already exist* 

3 5 1 
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Physual Resources VIII : fnfreased importance will be placed upon 
transporat ion resources in future program planning. 



A. External Constraints: 



1. Less traditional 
students 


Any growth in off-campus programs will increase 
importance of this objective. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages" 


This objective addresses this constraint. 


3. Inflation 


Same as #2. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Changing technology may effect changes in conventional 
modes of transportation & sources of energy. ASU must / 
avoid over-commitment to one form'of transportation. \ 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


N/A 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Places greater emphasis on local funding for 
improvising alternate resources. 


7. Demands for 

accountabil i ty 


Will result in a greater demand for justification 
of activities requiring transportation. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1« Internal support 
and opposition? 


All sectors will support the objective in principle. 
Specific allocation decisions will be opposed by those 
nega t i ve ly affected . 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes. May require a new part/ f u 1 i-t ime position (or 
director of travel. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 

* 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Possibly in area of consolidation of vehicle acquisition 
within UNC system. 


5. State-level 
s opposition?. 


No. . 


6. Community 
support? 

^ 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Initial cost of implementation should be offset by 
long-term effect of a potential decrease in travel 
expenditures . 
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Physical Resources IX : The university will improve its recreational 
I ae i 1 i ties. 



A. External Constraints: 



1 I «ec h ran i f i r>nJl 1 
i • bed b LLoU U lU'io i 

s tudents 


11 It hS LL ttU 1 L lUilcl 1 L Hip I 1 h hLUUlULn WilVJ uL (. UiUlI UlIU 

employed off-campus, these students would have less 
need for recreational tacilities. 


2* Energy costs/ 
shortages 

- - V 


Will complicate the problem of discovering resources to 
build new facilities, especially those for intramurals 
& recreation. Hours of access may h^ve to be curtailed. 


3. Inflation 


May force reductions in facilities, hours of operation, 
and supervisory personnel to operate the services. 


1 4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 

/ 


New technologies may render obsolete existing facilities 
for the formal "semi-professional" college athletics 
program; little impact on recreational facilities. 


\ 5. Changing market/ 
V* career demands 


Recreational internships .wi 1 1 be concerned with adjusting 
to new market demands. Few recreational programs (or 
facilities) will be affected m major ways. 


6. Insecurity ot 
X federal funding 


Federal funding o[ recreational activities is always 
insecure and minimal. 


7. Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


» 

Little impact. 


B. Internal Constraints: ' 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Opposition from those competing for funds to be used for 
new facilities; all inconvenience^ by lost parking space; 
program managers 'forced .to open programs to females & 
minorities whose participation is now limited/ 


2. Adequacy of 
* institutional 
resources? 


Yes, over the long term, if changes are implemented ^ 
piecemeal & if a careful plan is inaugurated with wide- 
spread participation of all persons affected. 


• / 3. Legis iative 
• / actionv 
/ requirea£^ 


General Assembly must approve construction and funding 
{il any, state funds are sought). 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
\ of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes f or the construe t ion of new facilities. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


No, unless ASU's academic mission is compromised. Partial 
btate funding of facility mighL meet opposition. 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. 'Cost/Source 
of funds?" 

ERIC ■ • 


Estimate in 1980 Capital Improvements Request list was 

$1/179,700 with $509,850 in state funds requested; The 

* **t* 
rest to come from self-liquidating funds. 1 - 
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Institutional Sector: SPECIAL* ACTIVITIES 

Spec ul iV t iviiies 1 : The university will seek to provide a broad range of 
continuing education services t\ the people of the region and state in a manner 
that is academically sound and is consistent with the role and purpose of a 

* univers i ty . 



A. External Constraints: 



I. Less traditional 
students 


No effect. Continuing education programs are geared 

to the nontradit ional student. , 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Rising costs & energy shortages will increase need for 
off-campus programming for less traditional students, 
but will make faculty commuting more expensive. 


3. Inflation 


Will eiuourage the development ol new & innovative program 
delivery methods that will be positive with regard to 
ASU's delivery of continuing education services. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Unless the university maintains the ,! state of the art" 
in teaching methods, materials, & equipment, we will 
have difficulty fulfilling this objective. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Continuing education can well be the frontier tor alerting 
us to changing market demands in the future. Stage 10 
strategies address this constraint. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No effect, since ASU does not directly rely on federal 
funding for its continuing education services. 

t 


7. Demands for 

accountabll i ty 


This will lend support to achievement of the objective, v 

which is aimed at improving the responsiveness and 

academic quality of the continuing education program. 

» 


B. Internal Const ra inr «; : 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


General support, with some reservations. The. sciences A 
will not support off-campus programs owing to the lack 
of laboratory facilities. 


2. Adequacy of 
inst i&utiona I 
^ resources? 


ASU has necessary personnel & some facilities, but these 
assets are isolated due to ASU's location; faculty input 
is limited by teaching loads & overload salary limitations. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legal problems with this policy with exception of poten- 
tial liability problems in area ot adequate off-campus 
facilities for handicapped & contractual liabilities. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs. %P ro ~ 
val requirld? 


Continuing education services are an accepted part of the 
total university. The UNC-GA will need to give approval 
of new courses or program offerings. 


5. State-level 
oppos ition? 


Opposition if new degree^/ tracks *& additional funding are 
required; less so if receipt-funded. Other institutions 
will object to overstepping territorial boundaries. 


■6. Community 
support? 


Yes, if it is more economical for them. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 

ERLC * 


The cost ot supporting this objective is ambiguous due to 
unknown size & scope of effort. Efforts should continue 
to seek state support to lessen burden on students. 
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Special ActiWres 11 : The university will provide academically sound continuing 
education services to the people of the region and state in a manner that is as 
efficient as possible — administratively, fiscally, and otherwise. 
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1*' Less traditional 
students 


Creates a need for developing recruiting & academically 
sound programs tailored to such students & more selective 
choice of faculty in such programs. 


2« Encrfiv costs/ 
shortages 


Miahr limit oar t ic ioa t ion & force changes in modes of 
instruction; energy costs may force host facilities to 
impose users fee. Objective seeks to address constraint. 


3 • Inflation 


Might make continuing education unaffordable for indi- 
viduals without assistance from'state or industry. Stpte 
may be less willing to support Stage 10 strategies. 


A* Rapidly changing 
technology 


Adaptations in regular academic programs will have to 
be reflected in continuing education programs. 


5* Changing market/ 
career demands 


Adaptations in regular on-campus instruction must be 
reflected in continuing education programs. 


6* -Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Loss of federal support to individual students and 
communities might cut revenues for some continuing 
education programs. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi lity 


Might promote priority changes in favor of on-campus 
programs and diminish field-based activities. 

<^ _ 


B. Internal Constrai 


nts: 


1 . Internal support 
and opposition? 


Administrative support is strong. Faculty will support 
academically reputable programs, but must be better 
informed on continuing education. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes, but feed careful development of televised instruction 
facilities & working out of faculty teaching loads & 
salaries? Additional funds for Stage 10 strategies. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Policy requires no statutory changes, but will require 
new appropriations by the state legislature t6 fund 
off-campus FTEs . 



4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 



State-level 
opposition?. 



6. Community 
support? 



Cost/Source 
of funds? 



Board and General Administration must approve appropriations 
for continuing education. 



No likeld opposition to the spirit of the objective, but 
state funding of off-campus FTEs will meet opposition 
Concern 



for territories from UNC-GA & other institutions. 



Yes. 



f 



Difficult to determine. Funds must come from receipts 
and state appropriations. 
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SpecUl Activities III : The university will provide throughout the entire 
year a broad spectrum of cultural activities reflecting the region, the 
nation, and the world. 

. : v 

A * External Constraints : ; 

^. Less traditional Cultural activities will have to be presented in a decen- 
student^ tralized manner & take maxamum advantagoW media distri- 

bution & nontraditlonal student's work environment. 



2. Energy costs/ These factors will prevent or severely limit the ability 

shortages of people to gather at central locations to experience 

these efforts- 



id 
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3. Inflation 


Locally generated cultural events or activities wi.ll be 
the rule. The ability to purchase resources from outside 
providers will become to6 expensive. , , 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


y- . 

This -makes it more important tu develop & deliver historic 
regional cultural preservation programs to the public. 
Technology will aid in dissemination of results. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Does not apply. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Regionally oriented cultural activities will have to 
compete for financial support \n an already strained 
institutional budget. 


7* Demands for 

accountab i 1 i ty 


Cost-el Cect ive delivery of cultural activities will par- 
tially satisfy ASU's s\rvico mission & satisfy accounta- 
bility demand by extending resources to public. 


B * Internal Constraints: 1 


i, Internal support 
and opposition? 


If this effort will require the diversion of funds from 
instructional & research budget?, recipients of those 
funds will oppose this objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Implementation has already begun to some degree. Achieve- 
ment oi all strategies in Stage 10 report will require 
add 1 1 tona 1 fund trig for two pos i t ions . 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


1 

No Se^i^lat ive acu ion required. * 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No* 


5. State-level 
opposit ion? 


Yes, »t additional funds from the state legislature 
are necessary. 

1 ! 


6# Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Depends on activities offered. 
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Special Activities IV : The university will provide adequate facilities for 
the performing arts and other cultural activities. 
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I • Less traditional 
students 


L9 • 

If ASU's purpose changes appreciably, the types of 
facilities provided may have to be altered; demand for 
facilities proposed in this objective may change, ^ 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Might inhibit ability to provid* e. tensive facilities 
and create the need for a multij r ose utilization of 
exist ing f ac i I i t ies . 


3. Inflation 


Continued inflation may curtail the development of ' 
new facilities & renovation of existing facilities. 


k. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


May render equipment in facilities obsolete and inhibit 
qual ity of service. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No direct impact upon this objective. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


This insecurity could delay, if not deter, new 
facility development. 


7. Demands for 

accountab i I i ty 


May require more elaborate justification of such 
facilities. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


I. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Fine & Applied Arts and Arts & Sciences would probably 
give strong support. Colleges with more pragmatic goals 
may place higher priority on other activities/facilities. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Existing resources are adequate for implementation of 
initial stages of development. **.»»anciai resources 
could limit extent of development. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required except to approve 
state funding. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes, for new construction and state funding. 


5. State-level 
oppos i t ion? 


Possibly. Priorities in budget allocation would affect 
the accomplishment of this objective. 


6. Community 
support? 


Yes. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Five to seven million- State funding, federal funding, 
and private sources. 
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S pe. uil A* 1 1 /It iejs V : The university will seek to provide facilities, (inane la I 
abb istanee , aod other opportunities for student and faculty to engage in inter- 
national studies. 



A. Externa 1 Cons tra int s : 



1* Less traditional 
students 


The presence on campus of persons from other cultures 
will be beneficial, as they will be useful as learning 
resources in on-campus courses. 


<L • energy luo ls/ 

shortages 


Will increase the cost of overseas programs to a point 
where ASU may have to evaluate cost-effectiveness of 
such programs. Little effect on on-campus programs. 


3. Inflation 


Will adversely affect cost of operation of overseas 
facilities & programs. On-campus programs should not 
suffer as much. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Little effect on student & faculty exchange programs. 
Will affect ASU's ability to keep current in materials 
& equipment necessary^ for curricular components. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


Unless internationa T studies is an important facet of the 

professional development of students, they may look to 

more traditional activities to assure success in job market. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


A reduction of federal subsidy for students will make it 
more difficult for students to pay for overseas experiences 
and could result in enrollment decline. 


7. Demands for 
accountability 


Demands for accountability could require costly eval- 
uation procedures which might result in a more utilitarian 
or pragmatic approach. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


i. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Majority would welcome increased international contacts & 
sujdies. Necessary resource reallocation would meet oppo- 
sition. Students would oppose new financial burdens. and 
academic requ irements . 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


ASU has the resources to implement this policy; however, 
a real location of these resources would be necessary. 


3. Legislative 
action 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


UNC-GA approves educational programs offered abroad for 
academic credit. Board of Governors would have to approve 
new degree program. « 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


No outside opposition is anticipated. 


&• Community 
support? 


Support of the community can be expected, although certain 
groups will question the increased presence of foreign 
na t iona ls in the commun i ty . 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Two overseas study facilities (c. $200, 000 per yr.); funding 
from FTE appropriations & student fees; \ time advisor & 
\ rime ESL teacher for fore igrustudents/scholars . 
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Spei lal Ac t iK'i i ios VI : The university will seek to integraLc the facilities 
ot the Center (or Continuing Education into the life o£ the university at 
large. < 



A . External Constraint s : 



1 • Less trad it iona 1 
students 


This student population would be a positi^/e factor since 
the center thinks of itself as appealing to the less 
traditional student. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


These factors could, of course, reduce the number of 
persons coming to the center, which in turn would 
reduce income. 


3« Inflation 


The impact would still fall harder on f 'outside lf users 
of the center as opposed to "inside" users (or 
campus users) . 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Very little effect. ^ 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No effect. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


No effect. 


7 . Demands for 

accountability 


Again, this might be a plus factor as long as the 
center insists on and promotes quality programming. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


General support for the policy as stated. However, there 
is the question of whether the objective is economically 
feasible in view of CCE's role as a residential facility. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Yes, but there is the question of the validity and 
feasibility of the objective itself to be resolved. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legislative action required. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Not applicable. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


No. 


6. Community 
support? 


Not^appl icable. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


The policy might begin to be implemented at virtually no 
cost. The question remains as to what extent financial 
losses might occur by the policy's conflict with outside 
groups essential to the center's operation. 
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Spev tal Ait i vi f ies VII : The university will continue to provide an environment 
which i* open and conducive to special projects which are of service to the 
people ot the region, state, and nation. 



A. External Constraints: 



1. Less traditional 
students 


ihis trend will demand cnac cne university uiar mui^ 
special projects to address needs of these sLudents. 


2« Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Will require that ASU provide more programs in surround- 
ing communities & possibly in individual homes through 
improved technoiogy( i.e. , telecommunications) . 


3. Inflation 


Will require that innovative & efficient techniques 

be developed to deliver the education that nontradit ional 

students will require. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


Will offer opportunity to devise innovative educational 
delivery systems & programs that will keep students 
abreast of rapid technological changes. 


5» Changing market/ 
career demands 


ASU must be prepared to meet demand for professional 

development programs & design & deliver programs to 

meet time & space requirements of nontradi t iona 1 students. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


If lesser amounts of federal funds are available to 
higher education, the special projects will be the first 
to feel thfe effect. 


7* Demands for 

accountability 


Will require ASU Lo design & deliver more cost-effective 
programs because future programs will rely more on 
rece ipts from nontradit iona 1 students . 


B. Internal Consr ra inc : 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Faculty will resist unless changes are made in formula to 
determine pay for the additional time & credit expended. 
Administration will support the objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


ASU has the faculty, staff, administration & facilities 
to imp 1 erne nt this po 1 icy . However , imp lementa t ion will 
require a realignment of resources. / 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


Legislative funding for nontradit ional programs is 
presently non-existent & will be required to provide 
financial aid to nontraditionai students. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Yes, the policy will need the approval & advocacy of 
the Board of Governors and General Administration. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


Any resistance by these agencies will result from 
insufficient state revenue to underwrite the support 
of this objective. 


6» Community 
support? 


Yes. The community is the sector that will be making 
the demands on the institution. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


ASU must determine how it is going to deliver to its 
constituency before funding* can be determined. Cost 
depends on the types ,qf programs offered. 
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Institutional Sector: GRADUATE PROGRAM 



Graduate Program 1 : ASU will strive to maintain graduate enrollment at, 
or above, current levels. 



A. External Constraints: 



ERJC 



I. Less traditional 
students 


Will require vigilance in studying basic changes in 
population and development of programs to meet changing 
needs . 


2* Energy costs/ 
shortages 


May reduce enrollment, especially on the part of 
commuting students . 


3. Inflation 


Will bring increased tax receipts and so budget 
allocations should keep pace with inflation. 


4. Rapidly changing 
techno logy 


No serious problems in replacing materials and equipment 
and in stimulating facuHy development if economic growth 
con t inues . 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


ASU must strive to determine s tudents career needs & 
counsel them effectively. Objective addresses these needs 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Objective could not be achieved if federal funds for 
student financial aid are sharply reduced. 


7. Demands for 

accountabi I ity 


Effective evaluation, which requires funding, will 
strengthen instructional program and affect enrollments 
positively. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


i. Internal support 
and opposition? 


No known groups within the university are opposed 
to the objective. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


ASU has the resources to implement the policy. 


3. Legislative 
act ion 
required? 


No legal problems are seen in connection with this 
objective. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


No approval of objective required. Specific tactics 
suggested in Stage 10 would require approval. 


5. State-level 
opposition? 


No opposition to the policy. 


6* Community 
support? 


The community and region have little or no concern 
about the policy. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Funds are budgeted for publications and routine 
revis ions ♦ 



G im thui u» Program 1 1 : Thy Graduate School will increase its flexibility in 
order to adjust to changing academic, student, and constituent needs. 



A. External Constraints : 



1. Less* trad i t iona 1 
students 


A more liberal student body may consider ASU's emphasis 
on App. culture & traditions too regional & provincial* 
But objective addresses adjustment to changing needs. 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


May reduce enrollment, especially among commuting 
graduate students who tend to have less traditional 
needs* 


3*. Inflation 
^ » 


May result in reduction of .library acquisitions and 
quality of instruct ion, research, etc. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


May place additional financial burden on departments 
and decrease ability to respond to changing needs. 


^^^^anging market/ 
career demands 


Must avoid slavish accommodation to market demands which 
change more quickly than educational goals, especially 
in the humanities. 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


May result in her itancy to begin new projects unless 
secure ly funded . , 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


No direct impact on objective. 


B. Internal Constraints: 


1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Some groups may not support a program in satellite 
communication, an increase in f ie ld-based education, & 
too fast an accommodation to changing market demands. 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


It has the resources to begin to implement most segments 
of this policy. 


3. Legislative 
ac t ion 
required? 


No legal problems are foreseen. Will have to approve 
new funding. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


It will have to approve new programs and their funding. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


Some may oppose new Satellite Telecommunications Programs, 
that ASU should leave those programs to. MIT or similar . 
schools* 


6. Community 
support? y 


Yes* 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 


Funding will have to come from the state, business, 
Iriends, and alumni of ASU. 
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Graduate Program III : ASU will ^increase funding for graduate ass istantships 
and scholarships and f orjjraduate research. 



A. External Constraints; 



ERJC 



1* Less traditional 
students 


Less traditional (i.e., older; student population would 
make the objective even more pressing and desirable. 


2. Entrgy costs/ 
shortages 


Rising costs could be a major constraint on increased 
funding. 


3. Inflation 


Same as #2 above. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


^Changing technology could cause an increase in the funds 
needed for research materials and equipment. 


5. Changing market/ 
career demands 


No effect foreseen. 


6, Insecurity of 
federal funding 


Responsibility for funding probably will become more 
that of the state & ASU Foundation as a result of ' 
the growing conservative political climate. 


7. Demands for 

accountability 


No effect foreseen. 


B. Internal Constraints : 


i. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Presumably all within the university will support the 
ob jec t ive . 


2. Adequacy of 
institutional 
resources? 


Increased funding for ass istantships & scholarships has 
no direct re la t ion ship to these resources . 


3, Legislative 
action 
required? 


No known legal implications. Legislature would have to 
approve increased s ta te f und ing. 
i 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required.? 


Only to. extent increased state funding & tuition waivers 
are involved. 


5. State-level , 
opposition? 


No. 


6« Community 
support? 


Probably would have no interest. 


7. Cost/Source 
of funds? 

* 


Total cost unknown. Hopefully, funds would come from 
state appropriations as well as che ASU Foundation. 
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Graduate Program IV t ASU will develop and encourage nontraditional graduate 
degree programs. 



n. CALCi lid 1 win? u i. « * » 

1. Less traditional 
students 


Increasingly nontraditional student populations should 
encourage the development of nontraditional programs. 

* 


2. Energy costs/ 
shortages 


Nontraditional degree programs which are energy and cost 
effective or capitalize on ASU's summer climate should 
have a relative advantage over more traditional programs. 


3. Inflation 
• 


Use of technological advantages may allow ASU to meet 
this constraint. 


4. Rapidly changing 
technology 


Should increase the dem^rfd for graduate education, 
perhaps especially nontraditional programs. 


5 . Changing market/ 
career demands 


Nontraditional degree programs are not necessarily more 
or less adaptable to changing market demands than 
traditional programs. f 


6. Insecurity of 
federal funding 


\ 

Insofar as planning & start-up costs are dependent on 
federal funding, rapidity of development may be slowed. 


7. Demands for; 
accountability 


Nontraditional degree programs will be subject to closer 
scrutiny with respect to integrity, quality, & results^" 
Planning must include methods of documentation and 
evaluat ion. 



ERIC 



U * 1 1 1 L v l ltd i "unauiaii 

1. Internal support 
and opposition? 


Non-supportive groups will include faculties not convinced 
of academic soundness of programs and library (if funding 
for appropriate materials is not included). 


2. Adequacy of 
inst itu tional 
resources? 


Shortfall in resources will be in equipment, library 
resources and support staff. 


3* Legislative 
action 
.requ ired? 


Legislature will have to support funding requirements. 


4. UNC-GA or Board 
of Govs, appro- 
val required? 


Bu.th establishment & delivery of nontraditional degree 
programs will require approval of Board of Governors 
approval and support of UNC-GA. 


5. State-level 
oppos it ion? 


Opposition from present doctoral degree-granting insti- 
tutions & university & legislative committees resisting 
budget increases. 


6* Community 

support? ' 


The 'Community and the region, if informed, would support 
the pol icy. 


7. Cost/Souxce 
of funds? 

V 


The costs could be substantial. However, they should 
be balanced against the potential cost savings. 
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Inst Itutlonal Sector: RESEARCH 
Research I; .See report for Organization and Administration V (p. 292). 
Research II: See report for faculty 1(B) (p*. 306). 
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